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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  following-  Treatise  on  the  Regal  and  Papal  supremacy 
was  published  in  the  year  170*2,  when  the  principles  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  powers  had  been  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Its  object  is  to  fix  the 
respective  limits  of  these  several  authorities,  and  to  exhibit 
the  true  theory  of  their  combined  operation  in  the  so-called 
union  of  Church  and  State. 

It  is  hoped  that  its  present  republication  may  serve  as  an 
antidote  to  the  false  opinions  which  still  prevail  on  this  vital 
question,  and  at  this  moment  threaten  to  bring  the  gravest 
practical  evils  upon  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Treatise,  which  has  become  very  scarce  in  its  sepa- 

i 

rate  form,  is  reprinted  from  the  Oxford  Edition  of  Leslie's 
Theological  Works.  And  being  complete  in  itself,  it  is 
given  alone,  without  the  Preface  or  Supplement,  which  have 
a  special  reference  to  the  controversy  of  that  day. 
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THE 


CASE  OF  THE  REGALE, 


SIR, 

ACCORDING  to  your  desire,  I  here  give  you  a  short  and 
clear  state  of  the  case  you  heard  lately  discoursed,  con- 
cerning the  regale,  or  power  of  the  state  over  the  church, 
as  to  her  purely  spiritual  authority. 

1.  It  was  agreed   on   all   hands,  that  the   state  cannot     The  case 

stated. 

deprive  bishops  of  their  episcopal  character ;  but  that  they 
remain  bishops  still;  and  their  ordinations,  confirmations, 
and  other  episcopal  acts  are  valid;  except  such  acts  of 
jurisdiction  as  respect  that  particular  diocese  out  of  which 
they  are  ejected  by  the  state;  as  visiting  and  censuring 
the  clergy  and  others,  conferring  benefices,  &c. :  but  be- 
cause the  word  bishop  is  a  relative  word,  and  implies  a  flock ; 
and  that  no  bishop  is  made,  nor  hath  been  since  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  but  with  relation  to  a  particular  flock  or 
diocese :  of  which  more  hereafter,  in  the  case  of  Abiathar. 

2.  Therefore  the  question  was  resolved  into  this  point, 
whether  the  state  can  dissolve  the  relation  betwixt  a  bishop 
and  his  particular  flock  or  diocese ;  and  deprive  him  of  the 
exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  within  his  own  proper  district ; 
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2  AS  TO  KINGS  IN  THE  GENERAL. 

and  substitute  another  bishop  in  his  place :  that  is,  whether 
the  state  can  stop  the  execution  of  the  episcopal  commission, 
in  the  hands  of  the  proper  bishops,  within  their  own  domi- 
nions. 

Against  which  it  was  urged, 


I.  As  to        i.  That  to  stop  the  execution  of  a  commission  is  to  ren- 

kingsinthe  .  .     . 

general,      der  it  ineffectual;    for  what   signifies  a   commission   that 
cannot  be  executed  ? 

2.  That  no  authority,  less  than  that  which  gives  any 
commission,  can  stop  the  execution  of  it. 

3.  That  therefore  the  same  authority  which  can  stop  the 
execution  of  any  commission,  may  likewise  vacate  it;  as 
episcopacy  is  vacated  by  the  state  in  Scotland. 

4.  That  all  states  have  equal  authority  within  their  own 
dominions;    and   by  this  rule,  the   apostolical  commission 
may  not  only  be  suspended,  but  superseded,  all  the  world 
over. 

5.  That  all  the  states  in  the  world  did,  for  300  years  to- 
gether, forbid  the  execution  of  the  apostolical  commission ; 
and,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  did  vacate  it :  which  if  they 
had  power  from  God  to  do,  then  it  was  vacated,  and  Chris- 
tianity must  have  perished  in  its  birth,  or  have  been  all  that 
time  an  unjustifiable  rebellion. 

6.  That  there  is  a  spiritual  relation  or  marriage  instituted 
by  Christ  betwixt  the  bishop  and  his  flock  or  subjects ;  that, 
as  St.  Ignatius  speaks,  the  bishop  does  represent  the  person 
of  Christ  to  us,  and  does  his  vices  gerere,  is  his  deputy  or 
vicar,  and  the  principle  of  unity  in  the  church  which  he 
governs:    that  who   keep  outward  communion  with  their 
bishop  do  thereby  partake  of  the  inward  communion  with 
Christ  the    head  :    that  who  unjustly  break  off  from  the 
outward  communion  of  their  bishop  do  thereby  forfeit  the 
inward   communion   with    Christ:    that  nothing    ought  to 
be  done  in  the  church,  nor  even  marriages  made,  without 
the  bishop's   consent :    that   the  very   prayers  and   sacra- 
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ments,  out  of  the  communion  of  the  bishop,  are  (like  the 
offerings  of  Korah)  rebellion  against  the  Lord. 

That  this  relation,  this  marriage  of  the  bishop  to  his  flock, 
so  deeply  founded  by  Christ  himself;  whom  Christ  does 
empower,  as  his  ambassador,  to  marry  the  church,  in  his  stead, 
and  in  his  name,  promising  to  ratify  and  consummate  it, 
in  his  own  person,  for  ever  in  heaven,  where  the  eternal 
marriage-feast  will  be  celebrated ;  that  this  marriage  to  our 
bishop,  whereby  we  are,  by  proxy,  married  to  Christ,  can- 
not be  dissolved,  nor  we  divorced  from  him,  and  married  to 
another  bishop,  by  any  other  means  than  those  which  Christ 
has  appointed ;  otherwise  the  marriage  still  remains :  and  a 
second  bishop  is  a  second  husband,  that  is,  an  adulterer, 
while  the  first  husband  still  lives,  and  is  not  divorced  for  a 
just  cause,  and  by  an  authority  that  is  competent. 

That  if  the  authority  of  secular  princes  be  competent  . 
for  this,  then  may  they  divorce  all  the  churches  in  the 
world  from  their  bishops ;  and  either  give  them  no  more 
bishops,  or  set  over  them  the  basest  of  men  for  their 
bishops :  then  it  is  in  the  power  of  infidel  kings  to 
appoint  proxies  for  Christ,  and  oblige  him  to  consummate 
the  marriage  they  have  made  for  him,  by  such  proxies 
whom  they  please  to  name  ! 

This  turned  the  question  to  the  authority  of  Christian  II.  As  to 
princes;    whether  they  had  not   more  authority  over   the 
church  than  kings  that  were  infidels. 
And  to  this  it  was  said, 

1.  That  the  right  of  the  crown  does  not  alter  for  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  wear  it ;  and  that  dominion  is 
not  founded  in  grace:  that  therefore  if  Christian  kings 
claim  authority  over  the  church,  as  a  right  inherent  in  the 
crown,  they  must  allow  it  to  all  who  have  a  right  to  the 
crown.  And  if  they  hold  it  not  as  a  right  of  their  crowns, 
then  they  must  show  how  otherwise  they  came  by  it;  and 
as  they  got  it,  they  may  lose  it. 
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2.  That  the  church  had  suffered  more  under  Constantitis, 
Valens,  and  other  Arian  and  heretical  kings,  than  even  from 
heathens.     That  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  Arian,  a  Socinian, 
popish,  or  presbyterian  king  to  corrupt  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  more  than  a  king  who  is  a  professed  heathen  and 
open  persecutor. 

3.  That  an  orthodox  and  a  good  king  (for  a  time,  as 
Nero)  may  turn  heretic,  or  apostate,  as  Julian.     And  how 
can  he  be  head  of  any  church,  who  denies  the  faith  of  it  ? 
Or,  indeed,  how  can  a  king  be  the  head  of  different  com- 
munions?   Or  of  any  other  communion  than  that  to  which 
he  keeps  ?     For  how  can  he  be  head  of  any  church,  who  is 
not  so  much  as  a  member  of  it?    He  may  be  head  of  it,  or 
of  a  hundred  different  churches,  if  there  were  so  many  in 
his  dominions ;  that  is,  to  be  the  civil  head  or  governor,  and 
to  exercise  the  power  of  the  civil  sword,  in  all  causes,  and 
over  all  persons,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal :  but  to 
be  the  ecclesiastical  head  or  governor,  and  to  have  any  sort 
of  ecclesiastical  power  or  authority,  is  utterly  inconsistent, 
and  as  great  a  contradiction,  as  that  all  these  different  com- 
munions can  be  one ;  that  not  only  episcopal  and  presby- 
terian, popish  and  protestant,  but  Christian  and  Jew,  Maho- 
metan and  heathen,  are  all  one  and  the  same  church  and 
body ;  for  so  they  must  be,  if  they  have  all  one  head :  and 
some  kings  have  been,  and  may  be  again,  governors  over 
these  several  sorts  of  churches.     They  are  all  one  body,  in 
the  temporal  sense,  that  is,  are  all  subjects,  and  so  have  one 
head,  or  temporal  governor ;  but  they  cannot  all  have  one 
ecclesiastical  head  or  governor,   more  than  they  are   one 
ecclesiastical  body,  or  more  than  one  man  can  be,  at  once, 
of  all  these  different  and  opposite  churches  or  communions ; 
more  than  our   king,  for   example,    can   be   episcopal  in 
England,    and   presbyterian   in    Scotland,    and    popish    in 
France,  if  he  had  the  possession,  as  well  as  title,  of  it. 

Then,  again,  if  either  infidelity,  apostasy,  or  heresy  does 
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destroy  the  regale,  it  must  be  destroyed  as  to  some  of  these 
communions,  who  do  lay  these  charges  upon  one  another : 
and  then  the  regale  extends  not  to  all  subjects  or  churches. 

Again,  who  shall  be  judge  of  the  king's  apostasy,  heresy, 
&c  ?  If  the  church,  his  regale  lies  at  her  mercy ;  but  if 
the  king  himself  be  the  judge,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  will  condemn  himself;  and  so  neither  infidelity,  apostasy, 
nor  any  thing  else,  can  hurt  his  regale. 

But,  once  more,  a  king  may  return  from  his  apostasy  or 
heresy ;  and  if  he  lost  his  regale  for  that,  he  may  recover  it 
again.  So  that,  by  this,  the  regale  is  not  fixed  and  inherent 
in  the  crown,  but  fleeting  and  casual,  may  be  gained  and 
lost. 

And  then  the  former  question  will  occur,  who  shall  be 
judge  of  the  reality  and  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  and  pre- 
tences to  religion  ?  for  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  king  may 
counterfeit,  on  purpose  to  secure  himself  in  the  possession  of 
the  regale ;  and  that  for  a  good  end,  as  he  may  think ;  that 
is,  to  undermine  that  church  which  he  could  not  batter  down 
by  main  force.  And  by  this  means  he  may  do  ten  times 
more  mischief  to  the  church,  than  if  he  were  an  open  and 
professed  enemy. 

Indeed,  said  one,  we  have  found  it  to  our  cost.  And  the 
professions  of  princes,  when  a  crown  is  the  bait,  are  a  slen- 
der security.  It  is  like  the  sacramental  test  to  the  dissen- 
ters, which  keeps  them  not  from  places  of  profit,  but 
increases  their  indignation  against  that  communion  which 
imposes  such  hard  terms  upon  them,  as  not  to  let  them 
get  wealth  and  power,  but  at  the  expense  of  their  con- 
science !  That  we  may  probably  shipwreck  the  conscience 
of  a  prince,  by  forcing  him  into  our  communion ;  and  so 
undo  the  greatest  security  we  can  have  from  him  for  our 
religion,  and  bribe  him  to  betray?  instead  of  protecting  us. 
That  therefore  we  can  have  no  security  to  our  religion,  at 
least  none  equal,  in  all  human  appearance,  to  the  settling 
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of  the  church  upon  her  own  primitive  bottom,  whereon 
Christ  did  place  her ;  independent,  as  to  her  whole  spiritual 
authority,  upon  any  earthly  power ;  though  with  sufficient 
guard  for  their  obedience  to  the  state  in  all  civil  matters, 
even  upon  the  penalty  of  damnation.  That  if  the  church 
were  once  thus  settled,  we  need  then  be  in  less  pain  for  the 
religion  of  our  prince,  except  for  the  good  of  his  own  soul  ; 
for  he  could  then  hurt  our  religion  no  otherwise  than  by 
open  persecution,  which  in  England  would  not  be  in  his 
power,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  ever  he  would  attempt  it. 
But  he  could  no  longer  betray  and  undermine  it  ;  he  could 
not  then  put  in  bishops  that  would  be  his  tools,  and  give 
up  the  rights  of  the  church  to  purchase  his  favour  ;  nor 
would  they  hire  under-workmen  to  employ  their  parts  and 
learning  to  disarm  their  mother  of  all,  even  legal,  defence 
against  her  ravisher,  in  hopes  that  they  too  may  come,  in 
their  turns,  to  be  in  his  good  graces  !  They  will  have  their 
reward ! 

4.  That  besides   all  these  cases,  there  is  that  of  lewd, 
atheistical,  and  debauched  princes,  who  will  prefer  men  in 
the  church  of  their  own  complexion,  that  will  serve  their 
lusts  and  ambition ;  at  least,  such  mealy-mouthed  ones,  as 
will  not  dare  to  reprove  them.     And  by  this  means  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  their  vilest  favourites,  and  instruments 
in  sins  riot  fit  to  be  named,  to  sell  bishopricks,  and  render 
religion  what  it  is  now  come  to  among  too  many,  especially 
in  courts ;  not  only  an  empty  name,  but  a  cheat  and  impo- 
sition upon  mankind,  while  they  see  it  so  prostituted  and 
made  a  pretence  to  the  basest  purposes. 

5.  That   during  the   minority  of  kings,  the    election  of 
bishops,  and  other  affairs  of  the  church,  must  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  their  governors  and  courtiers  ;  and  the  church  must 
take  her  chance,  as  to   their   religion.      Under  this  head 
comes  in  likewise  the  personal  indisposition  of  princes,  by 
sickness,  frenzy,   or  other  accidents  ;  and  their  necessary 
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nee  sometimes,  on  their  important  affairs  :  their  being 
made  prisoners  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  as  some  of 
ours  have  been  ;  and  many  other  casualties :  to  all  of  which 
the  church  is  made  liable,  while  it  depends  upon  the  regale. 
But  there  is  one  which  too  often  occurs,  and  therefore  chiefly 
to  be  considered ;  which  is, 

6.  Revolutions  and  rebellions  in  any  nation.  Here  the 
church  must  either  change  sides  and  principles,  according 
to  the  various  success  of  the  contending  parties;  or  undergo 
as  various  a  persecution :  for  while  the  regale  is  made  part 
of  the  church  constitution,  it  thereby  necessarily  brings  in 
the  church  to  be  concerned  in  all  state  revolutions ;  not  only 
as  to  the  immoralities,  or  defection  from  Christian  principles, 
wherein  she  ought  to  advise  and  direct  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases ;  but  she  is  hereby  involved  as  a  party  in  all 
state  disputes;  and  her  even  spiritual  authority  must,  like 
secular  commissions,  take  out  a  new  charter  under  every 
new  head. 

Upon  all  these  considerations,  the  inconveniences,  the 
snares,  the  scandals,  that  hereby  arise  to  the  Christian 
religion ;  besides  the  apparent  absurdities  and  contradictions 
that  flow  in  on  all  sides  upon  this  blending  of  the  sacred 
and  the  civil  powers ;  it  did  appear  to  all  the  company,  that 
the  limiting  of  the  regale  only  to  Christian  princes  did 
rather  involve  and  perplex  the  cause,  than  any  ways  solve 
it;  that  it  raised  much  more  and  greater  difficulties  than 
allowing  it,  as  a  right  of  the  crown,  to  all  princes,  without 
regard  to  their  religion:  that  therefore  it  must  either  be 
granted  even  to  infidel  kings,  or  no  other  kings  whatsoever 
can  have  any  pretence  to  it,  upon  the  right  of  their  crowns. 

Then  it  was  said,  that  kings  hold  not  their  right  over  the  ill.  Of  the 
church  jure  cor  once,  because  then  infidel,  and  all  other  sort  Jj 
of  kings  must  have  it;  but  that  upon  the  conversion 
kings  and  states  to   Christianity  there  was  a  compromise  state, 
made  betwixt  them  and  the  church;  and  the  church,  being 

15 
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incorporated  into  the  state,  made  such  and  such  concessions 
to  the  state,  in  lieu  of  the  protection  of  the  state,  and  other 
honours  and  advantages  received  from  them.  To  this  it 

O 

was  answered, 

1.  That  no  such  compromise  does  appear;  nor  is  there 
any  record  extant  of  it,  or  any  authentical  instrument  or 
deed  of  conveyance  to  be  found. 

2.  That  kings  claim  not  by  it,  but  do  utterly  disown  it ; 
and  stand  upon  it  as  the  right  of  their  crowns,  and  to  have 
been  given  them  by  God,  and  attested  in  holy  scripture ; 
as  you  may  see  in  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17.  and  several  other 
statutes.     And  they  make  it  consequently  the  right  of  all 
princes,  and  to  have  been  always  so :  but  if  it  was  by  com- 
promise, then  it  was  not  always  so ;  and  some  kings  would 
have  more,  and  some  less  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters ; 
for  we  cannot  suppose  the  same  compromise  to  have  been 
made  with  all  kings,  and  in  all  countries. 

And  those  acts  of  parliament  which  establish  the  regale 
in  England  do  it  by  way  of  recognition,  and  restoring  the 
ancient  right  of  the  crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
over  ecclesiastical  persons. 

What  the  power  is  we  shall  see  by  and  by ;  but,  what- 
ever it  is,  kings  do  not  claim  it  by  way  of  compromise,  or 
grant  from  the  church. 

3.  That  such  grant,  if  made,  would  be  void,  because  it  is 
a  maxim,  as  well  in  law  as  reason,  that  no  trust  can  be 
transferred,  especially  such  a  trust  as  Christ  has  committed 
to  his  church,  in  which  the  souls  of  men  are  concerned  : 
and  the  church  is  answerable  for  the  discharge  of  this  trust. 
And  if  no  executor,  or  other  trustee  whatsoever,  can  delegate 
the  trust  committed  to  them  in  temporals,  much  less  can 
the  church  in  spirituals. 

That  the  power  of  a  nurse  is  limited  ;  she  cannot  send  the 
child  into  other  countries,  or  give  it  to  any  other  nurse, 
without  consent  of  the  parent :  that  therefore  the  bishops, 
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whom  Christ  has  commanded  to  feed  his  flock,  cannot 
commit  this  charge  to  any  other.  No  man  would  allow  it  to 
a  keeper  of  his  sheep  ;  much  less  can  the  pastors  of  Christ's 
sheep  have  any  such  power. 

One  bishop  may  desire  the  assistance  of  another  bishop 
in  his  absence,  indisposition  of  body,  imprisonment,  or  other 
temporary  incapacity:  so  there  may  be  coadjutor-bishops, 
and  chore-episcopi :  because  all  bishops  are  pastors  of  one 
common  flock,  cujus  a  singulis  in  solidum  pars  tenetur, 
which  is  distributed,  rather  than  divided,  into  several  dis- 
tricts, for  the  better  regimen  of  the  whole.  And  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church  will  not  allow  'AAAoiy>to-£7n(TK07r£7v,  that 
one  bishop  should  interfere  and  intrude  into  the  government 
of  another  bishop's  diocese,  without  his  permission;  that 
would  bring  all  into  confusion  and  contests.  Yet  nothing 
hinders  their  mutual  assistance  of  one  another,  in  their  se- 
veral charges,  by  agreement,  as  occasion  shall  require.  But 
they  cannot  delegate  their  power  to  those  who  are  no  pastors, 
to  whom  Christ  has  given  no  such  authority.  They  must  first 
make  men  pastors,  and  give  them  ordination,  before  they 
can  commit  the  flock  to  their  charge.  They  cannot  dele- 
gate the  episcopal  power  (properly  so  called)  to  presbyters, 
without  giving  them  episcopal  consecration :  much  less  can 
they  do  it  to  laymen.  No  compromise  or  bargain  can  do 
this ;  no  temporal  advantages  or  honours  can  be  taken  in 
exchange  for  this,  nor  indeed  can  make  compensation  for 
such  an  infraction  upon  the  very  foundation  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  church. 

4.  That  the  church  in  England,  and  in  other  places,  has 
been  much  reduced  in  honour,  wealth,  and  power,  from  which 
she  formerly  enjoyed.    Therefore,  that  if  for  these  she  gave 
up  her  power  to  the  state,  the  bargain  is  broke ;  since  cove- 
nants must  be  kept  on  both  sides,  else  neither  side  is  obliged  : 
and  either  side  may  take  the  advantage  when  they  think  fit. 

5.  That  the   church    upon    earth   is   described    in    the 
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Isai.  i.  8.  scripture  as  militant,  as  a  city  besieged :  kings  have  been 
the  besiegers,  and  may  be  again  :  and  to  raise  the  siege,  we 
suppose  one  of  the  articles  to  be,  that  kings  shall  ever 
thereafter  have  the  nomination  of  the  bishops,  the  governors 
of  the  city,  and  placing  of  the  guards.  This  is  a  total 
giving  up  of  the  city,  and  a  betraying  of  their  trust  in  the 
bishops,  whom  Christ  left  the  governors. 

That  the  unreasonableness  of  this  will  appear  if  we  put 
the  case  e  contra,  (which  is  the  truest  way  to  judge,)  and 
suppose  that  the  church  required  it  as  an  .article,  lest  the 
state  might  prejudice  the  church,  that  the  church  should 
have  the  power  of  nomination  and  deposing  of  kings ;  that 
no  parliament  should  meet,  or  transact  any  thing  relating  to 
the  civil  government  of  the  nation,  without  license  obtained 
from  the  bishops ;  nor  enact  any  thing  but  in  the  bishops' 
name,  and  by  their  authority. 

Either  of  these  cases  is  not  a  compromise,  or  an  incor- 
poration ;  but  a  dissolution  of  the  one  power,  and  giving 
it  up  to  the  other. 

For  that  as  the  well-being  of  any  society  does  consist 
mainly  in  the  governors  of  the  society,  because  they  have 
the  greatest  power  to  do  good  or  hurt ;  and  therefore,  where 
the  choice  of  the  governors  of  one  society  is  in  the  hands  of 
another  society,  that  society  must  be  dependent  and  subject 
to  the  other :  so,  if  the  power  of  one  society  extend 
likewise  to  the  making  of  laws  for  another  society,  (as  if  the 
church  could  make  laws  for  the  state  in  temporals,  or 
the  state  make  laws  binding  the  church  relating  to  spi- 
rituals,) then  is  that  society  entirely  subject  to  the  other. 

But  whereas  no  society  can  subsist  without  meeting,  and 
consulting  of  their  affairs,  and  giving  orders,  as  occasion 
shall  require;  if  one  society  cannot  meet  or  convene  toge- 
ther, without  the  leave  and  license  of  the  other  society ;  nor 
treat  or  enact  any  thing  relating  to  their  own  society,  with- 
out the  leave  and  authority  of  the  other;  then  is  that  society, 
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in  a  manner,  dissolved,  and  subsists  precariously  upon  the 
mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  other. 

This  is  a  degree  of  subjection  to  which  the  Romans  did 
not  reduce  the  church  of  the  Jews,  when  they  had  entirely 
conquered  them;  for  their  high  priests  and  elders,  their 
council  or  sanhedrin,  met  whenever  they  pleased;  as  we 
find  frequently  in  the  Gospels,  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Then  the  discourse  turned  to  the  common  objection  of     IV.  o 
imperium  in  imperio,  that   a   church  independent   on    the  r,um  ^ 
state  would  be  setting  up  one  government  within  another,  imPeno- 
and  so  breed  nothing  but  confusion.     And  the  contrasts  be- 
twixt popes  and  emperors,  betwixt  the  popish  clergy  and 
the  kings  of  England,  as  well  as  of  other  countries,  were 
largely  insisted  on.     To  all  which  it  was  answered, 

1.  That  the  sacred  and  civil  powers  were  like  two  parallel 
lines,  which  could  never  meet,  or  interfere ;  for  these  two 
authorities  lie  in   two  distinct  channels:  as,   for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  murder,  or  any  other  crime,   the  criminal 
may  be  excommunicated,  and  absolved  upon   his  repent- 
ance,   and  satisfaction  made  to  the  church ;  but  this  hin- 
ders nothing  the  proceedings  of   the   civil  courts,   which 
respect   the   temporal    punishment  upon    body   or   goods. 
Thus  the  same  criminal  may  be  absolved  by  the  church, 
and  condemned  by  the  state ;  absolved  or  pardoned  by  the 
state,  yet  censured  by  the  church  :    so  that  each  act  in- 
dependently upon  the  other,  without  any  confusion  or  in- 
terfering.    But, 

2.  That  the  confusion  arises  when  the  one  will  put  their 
sickle  into  the  other's  harvest ;  when  the  civil  power  will 
take  upon  them  to  control  or  give  laws  to  the  church,  in 
the  exercise  of  her  spiritual  authority ;  or  the  church  do 
the  like  to  the  state,  in  their  temporal  authority. 

That  all  the  contests  and  wars  betwixt  popes  and  empe- 
rors were  upon  this  foot :  the  emperors  claimed  the  in- 
vestiture of  bishops ;  and  the  popes,  to  be  even  with  them, 
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assumed  the  power  of  deposing  the  emperors  from  their 
temporal  authority.  Here  was  wrong  done  on  both  sides  ;  and 
what  could  follow  but  confusion  ?  the  sacred  and  the  civil 
powers  were  let  in  upon  one  another,  and  then  there  could 
be  no  issue  but  the  one  to  subdue  and  conquer  the  other. 

That  the  same  was  to  be  said  as  to  the  contests  betwixt 
the  bishops,  in  the  popish  times,  and  their  own  natural 
kings;  for  these  bishops  asserted  the  power  of  the  pope 
over  the  kings,  even  in  temporals ;  and,  by  the  pope's  com- 
mand, refused  to  pay  taxes,  or  contribute  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  government;  which  was  indeed  setting  up 
imperium  in  imperio.,  a  dissolving  of  their  allegiance,  and 
owning  a  superior  sovereign'  to  their  king  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  that  in  temporals. 

That  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  his  all-wise  providence, 
foreseeing  the  consequences  on  both  sides,  as  he  set  up 
his  church  independent  of  all  the  powers  upon  the  earth, 
so  he  gave  her  no  authority  that  could  possibly  interfere 
with  the  civil  powers:  he  altered  nothing  of  the  civil 
powers,  but  left  them  as  he  found  them ;  he  gave  to 
Caesar  all  that  was  Caesar's ;  but  the  things  of  God,  and 
the  administration  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth,  that  he  left  in  the  hands  of  his  church,  and  ac- 
countable to  none  but  himself:  that  as  it  is  rebellion  and 
usurpation  in  the  church  to  extend  her  commission  to  civil 
power,  so  is  it  the  highest  sacrilege  and  rebellion  against 
Christ  for  the  civil  power  to  extend  their  commission  into 
the  spiritual  kingdom,  and  usurp  upon  the  sacred  office :  it 
is  confounding  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  these  agree  best  at  the 
distance  God  has  placed  them :  to  bring  them  together 
would  be  a  new  chaos,  and  contradiction  irreconcilable. 
Such  is  the  attempt  of  blending  the  sacred  and  the  civil 
powers  together  :  while  each  move  in  their  own  sphere, 
there  is  concord  and  harmony. 

And  each  may  and   ought  to  assist  the   other,  without 
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encroaching  upon  one  another's  province :  the  state  may 
protect  and  honour  the  church,  without  invading  any  part 
of  her  office  ;  as  the  church  ought  to  enforce  obedience  to 
the  civil  magistrate  in  all  lawful  things,  without  assuming 
any  temporal  power  over  him.  This  is  the  concordat  and 
agreement  betwixt  the  church  and  the  state,  upon  what 
we  call  their  incorporation ;  and  there  is  no  other  incorpo- 
ration but  this.  It  is  not  their  giving  up  their  powers  to  one 
another ;  that  would  be  confusion,  and  an  eternal  seed  of 
debate  and  jealousy  of  each  other;  the  best  way  to  main- 
tain and  keep  up  the  agreement  is,  to  preserve  their  powers 
distinct  and  independent  of  each  other. 

Then  it  was  said,  that  bishops  being  made  lords  of  par- 
liament, of  the  council,  &c.  it  was  but  reasonable,  for  the 
security  of  the  state,  that  the  king  should  have  the  choice 
of  them. 

Ans.  That  it  was  very  reasonable  in  those  cases  the  king 
should  have  full  security  as  to  their  loyalty ;  and  not  only 
for  them,  but  for  all  who  were  to  be  admitted  into  any  offices 
or  degrees  of  the  church :  that  such  reasonable  tests  should 
be  put  to  them  as  ought  to  be  required  from  all  other 
his  majesty's  subjects,  for  the  security  of  the  government : 
and  that  they  should  renounce  all  civil  power  in  the  church, 
to  coerce  or  limit  by  the  sword  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  in  any  exercise  of  his  authority,  though  it  were 
in  sacred  things,  or  over  sacred  persons,  or  even  though 
exercised  unjustly:  which  one  would  think  is  going  as  far 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

But  that  this  ought  not  to  extend  the  regale  to  the  choice 
of  the  persons,  because  that  is  an  encroachment  upon  the 
divine  commission  granted  by  Christ  to  his  church ;  and 
does  carry  along  with  it  all  the  consequences  of  Erastianism. 

That  as  kings  do  promise  to  protect  and  defend  the 
church,  so  does  the  church  to  support  and  defend  the 
crown ;  yet  she  has  no  title  from  hence  to  have  the  choice 
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of  the  king  in  her  hands,  on  pretence  of  security  to  the 
church,  though  her  bishops  set  the  crown  upon  his  head : 
as  little  reason  is  there  for  the  king  to  have  the  nomination 
of  the  bishops  of  the  church  on  pretence  of  security  to  the 
state. 

That  there  is  more  pretence  on  the  church's  side,  be- 
cause the  king,  at  his  coronation,  surrenders  his  regalia,  his 
crown,  sceptre,  and  sword,  upon  the  altar,  and  receives  them 
thence  again  by  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  as  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  and  representing  his  person ;  from  whom  all  Christ- 
ian kings  do  derive  their  authority,  as  their  King  and  God : 
and  swear,  upon  thus  accepting  their  crowns  from  the  hands 
of  his  authorized  ambassadors,  to  maintain  and  defend  his 
church  in  all  her  liberties  and  freedoms. 

That  the  state  has  the  same  returns  from  the  lords  spiri- 
tual, in  council,  parliament.  &c.  for  their  honours  and 
estates,  as  from  the  temporal  lords:  besides  the  spiritual 
advantages  the  state  receives  from  the  church,  which  are 
infinitely  greater  than  all  that  the  church  can  receive  from 
the  state. 

That  in  all  ages  and  religions,  those  who  served  at  the 
altar  were  reckoned  a  distinct,  and  the  chief  of  the  estates 
of  the  nation. 

That  if  Christian  kings  intend  to  do  honour  to  the  com- 
mission of  Christ,  they  should  do  it  freely,  without  en- 
croaching upon  any  part  of  it.  They  would  not  have  their 
beneficence  and  protection  to  the  church  of  Christ  under- 
stood as  a  bribe  to  her,  to  betray  and  deliver  up  into  their 
hands  the  powers  committed  unto  her  charge  by  Christ : 
that  would  be  to  invade  Christ  himself;  and  to  act  the 
part  of  the  greatest  enemy  to  his  spouse  the  church,  to 
tempt  her  to  unfaithfulness,  and  render  her  obnoxious  to 
his  heavy  displeasure  !  And  will  she  be  true  to  them  whom 
they  have  corrupted  to  be  false  to  Christ  ? 

Nor  will  they  escape ;  for  he  is  a  jealous  God,  and  will 
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not  give  his  honour  to  another  ;  he  alone  will  be  head  of 
his  church  :  it  is  an  honour  and  a  trust  he  has  not  com- 
municated to  any  angel  of  heaven,  much  less  to  any  king 
upon  earth. 

And  he  lets  them  taste  their  folly,  in  suffering  them  to 
destroy  the  greatest  security  of  their  government,  while 
they  think  to  preserve  it. 

For  we  find  by  experience  that  the  state,  particularly  in     v.  pre- 
England,  have  been  out  in   their  politics,  in  reducing  the  the  state 
church  to  so  low  an  ebb  of  cre<fit  and  authority  with  the 


people  ;  for  we  have  seen  that  laws  and  constitutions  have  depend 

upon  them. 

proved  too  weak  to  restrain  the  unruly  passions  and  am- 
bition of  designing  men.  The  state  have  no  security  so 
great  as  the  principles  of  the  people,  when  they  are  taught 
to  obey  for  conscience  sake,  and  to  believe  that  rebellion  is 
a  damning  sin;  which  the  church  cannot  inculcate  into 
them,  farther  than  her  credit  reaches  with  them.  And  when 
they  see  bishops  made  by  the  court,  they  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  they  speak  to  them  the  court  language;  and  lay  no  further 
stress  upon  it  than  the  charge  of  a  judge  at  an  assizes,  who 
has  received  his  instructions  beforehand  from  the  court  :  and 
by  this  means  the  state  has  lost  the  greatest  security  of 
their  government. 

Besides,  that  this  does  insensibly  draw  men  into  a  dis- 
esteem  and  suspicion  of  religion  in  the  general;  whose 
foundation  they  cannot  think  to  be  divine,  while  they  see 
the  church  deposable  by  the  state.  Hence  they  are  in- 
clined, and  easily  imposed  upon  by  Deists  and  Atheists,  to 
resolve  all  into  priestcraft,  managed  by  a  superior  state- 
craft. This  looses  all  bonds,  sacred  and  civil  ;  dissolves  all 
relations,  as  well  natural  as  political;  and  gives  full  reins  to  all 
lewdness,  immoralities,  rebellion,  and  whatever  wickedness, 
where  there  is  prospect  of  success,  or  that  can  be  acted  impune. 

That  the  state  can  never  find  their  security  in  such  a 
frame  of  things  :  that  if  religion  were  a  state-craft,  it  were 
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not  such,  unless  they  can  make  the  people  believe  it  not  to 
be  so ;  which  they  cannot  do  while  they  see  the  governors 
of  the  church  exercising  almost  no  ecclesiastical  po\ver  but 
what  is  dependent  upon  the  state  :  that  the  heathen  govern- 
ments understood  this  so  well,  as  to  preserve  their  religion 
most  sacred,  and  the  priests  inviolable,  and  superior  to  all 
others  in  what  related  to  their  function;  that  God  him- 
self did  so  ordain  it  among  the  Jews ;  that  it  were  a  greater 
security  to  the  state  to  have  a  false  religion,  so  it  were 
believed  by  the  people,  than  to  have  no  religion  at  all : 
that  nothing  can  be  believed  to  be  religion  by  any  people, 
but  what  they  think  to  be  divine,  that  is,  sent  immediately 
from  God ;  and  they  think  nothing  to  be  so  that  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  alter  or  transverse. 

Then  it  was  urged,  that  the  Erastian  principle  has  had 
two  visible  effects  in  England :  that  it  had  turned  the  gentry 
Deists,  and  the  common  people  dissenters :  for  the  dissen- 
ters, one  and  all,  from  presbyterians  down  to  Muggletonians, 
pretend  to  divine  commission,  independent  of  all  the  powers 
upon  the  earth ;  therefore  the  people  run  to  them,  and  look 
upon  the  church  of  England  as  a  parliamentary  religion, 
and  establishment  of  the  state ;  and  the  Deists,  when  they 
find  themselves  in  committees  of  religion,  can  never  think 
that  there  is  any  thing  divine  in  that  which  they  see  stand 
and  fall  by  their  vote. 

That  next  to  the  obligation  of  conscience,  before  spoken 
of,  there  is  no  security  so  great  to  any  government  as  that 
mutual  trust  and  confidence  which  ought  to  be  betwixt  a 
prince  and  his  people.  Where  that  is  once  broken,  it  is  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  cement  it  again  :  the  best 
actions  are  misconstrued  on  both  sides ;  no  promises  or 
oaths  are  longer  believed  or  trusted. 

Now  this  of  the  regale  is  so  far  from  promoting  of  these 
good  ends,  that  it  is  almost  unavoidable  but  it  must  dissolve 
them.  It  is  a  perpetual  seed  of  jealousy  and  discontent  on 
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both  sides :  for  a  king  may  look  upon  those  who  are  zealous 
for  religion  and  the  church  of  Christ  as  enemies  to  his 
crown  ajid  dignity,  and  seeking  to  impair  his  prerogative  : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  church  may  be 
tempted  to  think  his  regale  an  encroachment  upon  her 
original  and  inherent  rights ;  and  consequently  that  instead 
of  being  a  defender  of  the  faith,  and  nursing- father  to  her, 
he  is  her  greatest  invader  and  enemy. 

This  consequence  is  so  natural,  that  in  every  place 
almost  where  the  regale  has  obtained,  the  effects  of  it 
have  been  seen ;  not  only  in  the  great  increase  of  dissenters, 
for  the  reason  before  mentioned,  but  even  in  contests  be- 
twixt the  church  and  the  king,  especially  where  he  hap- 
pens to  be  of  a  different  communion  from  that  of  the 
established  church ;  and  yet  must  have  the  disposal  of 
bishoprics,  and  other  affairs  of  the  church  in  his  power, 
can  set  up  ecclesiastical  commissions  in  what  hands  he 
thinks  fit,  hinder  convocations  to  sit  or  act,  &c. :  of  this 
we  have  seen  instances  at  home. 

And  likewise  abroad,  in  France,  where  the  regale  prevails 
most  of  any  popish  country,  as  in  the  case  of  Henry  IV. 

Nor  does  kings  being  of  the  same  communion  with  the 
church  established  in  their  dominions,  and  truly  and  zea- 
lously so,  hinder  always  the  jealousies  that  may  arise : 
witness  the  holy  league  against  Henry  III.  of  France  ;  and 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant  (which  was  thence  tran- 
scribed almost  verbatim,  with  the  change  only  of  names 
and  circumstances)  against  our  king  Charles  I.;  and  the 
contests  with  him,  by  those  that  called  themselves  of  the 
church  of  England,  about  the  high  commission  court,  and 
other  exercises  of  his  ecclesiastical  regale,  though  strictly 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  parliament  which  did  set  it  up, 
1  Eliz.  Yet  that  was  so  far  abrogated  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, 17  Car.  They  could  not  endure  the  exercise  of  that 
regale  which  themselves  had  established ! 
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Under  this  head  may  come  in  the  several  contests  and 
wars  betwixt  popes  and  the  secular  princes,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  opposite  regales  :  as  likewise  the  oppositions 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  at  the  council  of  Trent,  in  France, 
an.  1682,  (hereafter  mentioned:)  and  many  other  instances 
against  the  pontificate  or  regale  of  the  pope. 

But  now  (said  one)  let  us  see  if  we  can  find  an  instance 
of  a  Christian  church,  here  amongst  ourselves  in  Europe, 
(for  we  have  little  knowledge  of  further  parts,  as  to  church 
affairs,)  where  neither  of  these  regales  do  obtain,  neither  of 
the  pope  nor  of  the  king. 

And  it  was  found  in  Sweden,  ever  since  the  reformation 
there ;  which  was  made  (as  others  should  have  been)  upon 
the  foot  of  the  primitive  episcopate,  and  not  of  the  regale. 
The  king  there  is  perfectly  absolute  as  to  all  civil  affairs, 
yet  leaves  the  church  entirely  free  as  to  the  choice  of  her 
bishops,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  matters  whatsoever ;  he 
intermeddles  not  at  all. 

Nor  is  he  offended,  that  in  their  liturgy  they  pray  not 
only  for  the  church  in  the  general,  but  for  the  clergy,  the 
governing  part  of  it,  before  the  king  and  his  ministers  in 
the  state.  Thus  it  is  in  the  Greek  liturgies,  and  all  others, 
except  ours.  They  think  it  no  solecism  to  pray  for  their 
bishops  before  the  king,  and  to  be  more  concerned  for  the 
faith  and  welfare  of  the  church  than  of  the  state.  They 
let  the  church  stand  all  together,  with  her  bishops  at  the 
head.  But  the  king,  in  our  Litany,  is  thrust  in  betwixt  the 
church  (which  for  decency  sake  they  would  have  named 
before  the  state,  as  being  the  language  of  all  the  world) 
•  and  the  bishops,  upon  the  notion,  I  suppose,  of  his  being 
(jiead  of  the  church :  and  the  whole  royal  family  are  drawn 
in  with  him,  as  being  heads  in  reversion :  and  the  nobility 
too,  in  the  Office,  5th  November.  We  improve  !  and  seem  to 
take  care,  in  the  first  place,  for  our  bodies  before  our  souls, 
and  for  this  world  more  than  eternity  !  But  they  retain  the 
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primitive  form  and  constitution  in  Sweden  :  they  reform  not 
backwards. 

And  the  effects  of  this  are  very  remarkable  ;  for,  first, 
they  have  no  dissenters  there,  popish  or  other ;  they  are  all 
uniform  :  and  this  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  civil  government.  In  the  next  place,  there 
has  been  nowhere  so  good  agreement  betwixt  the  church 
and  the  state:  no  jealousies,  no  discontents,  no  murmuring 
at  all ;  for  indeed  the  ground  and  foundation  of  them  is 
out  of  the  way,  that  is,  the  regale.  The  powers,  sacred 
and  civil,  are  kept,  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature,  distinct, 
and  independent  on  each  other,  and  so  can  never  interfere  : 
and  where  there  is  not  interfering  and  clashing,  there  must 
needs  be,  in  this  case,  the  greatest  love  and  tenderest  con- 
cern for  one  another  ;  while  both  daily  experiment  the 
mutual  benefits  received  on  both  sides,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral. Then  they  will  both  watch  over  one  another  for 
good;  for  it  is  their  own.  The  church  will  make  it  her 
utmost  care  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience to  the  civil  government;  and  such  a  church  will  have 
a  credit  and  authority  over  the  conscience  of  the  people : 
and  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  the  benefit  of  this 
to  his  government,  (besides  more  spiritual  considerations,) 
will  protect  and  cherish  the  church,  without  any  fear  or 
jealousy,  as  being  the  greatest  support  to  his  crown ;  and 
will  be,  in  a  true  sense,  a  nursing-father  to  her. 

But,  said  one,  can  the  king  be  a  nursing-father  to  the  VI.  Of 
church,  and  yet  have  no  authority   over  her  ?    If  he  be  a  ingnurs 
father,   where    is  his  honour  ?  I  have  heard  this,  said  he,  j 
much  insisted  upon,  to  prove  the  king's  authority  over  the  church, 
church  :  and  it  should  seem  to  infer  some  spiritual  autho- 
rity or  other  over  her  as  a  church;  for,  as  they  are  subjects, 
they  are  in  the  same  class  with  laymen,  all  equally  liable  to 
the  temporal  government:  but  if  the  king  lave  no  authority 

c2 
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at  all  in  her  constitution  as  a  church,  how  is  he  a  father  to 
the  church  ?  or,  is  he  a  father,  and  yet  has  no  authority  ? 

This  turned  the  company  to  the  consideration  of  that 
text,  Isaiah  xlix.  23,  whence  the*  authority  of  kings  over 
the  church  had  been  so  often  inferred.  But  that  objection 
soon  vanished,  when  the  whole  verse  was  read  out :  "  Kings 
shall  be  thy  nursing-fathers,  and  queens  thy  niirsing- 
mothers:  they  shall  bow  down  to  thee  with  their  face 
towards  the  earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet." 

These,  said  one,  are  strange  marks  of  fatherly  authority ! 
Therefore  it  was  concluded,  that  the  office  here  ascribed  to 
kings  and  queens  must  be  an  office  of  service  and  the 
most  profound  reverence,  and  withal  of  the  greatest  love 
and  affection,  such  as  nurses  have  for  the  children  com- 
mitted to  their  care ;  as  likewise  of  protection,  and  provision 
for  them  :  and  the  children,  here  said  to  be  committed  to 
the  care  of  kings  and  queens,  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  God ;  therefore  their  protection  of  them,  and  provision 
.•for  them,  their  love,  reverence,  and  service  to  them,  must  be 
JK  proportionable. 

V,  /  Then  the  word  nursing-father  was  inquired  into,  and  it 
\i  r  /  was  found  to  be  an  old  English  word,  arid  to  mean  the  same 
as  foster-father,  that  is,  a  nurse's  husband,  whose  office  is  to 
protect  and  defend  the  child,  and  to  carry  it  when  there  is 
occasion.  Thus  the  comparison  is  used,  Num.  xi.  12.  "As  a 
nursing-father  beareth  the  sucking  child."  And  in  this  text 
of  Isaiah  it  is  taken  in  the  same  sense,  as  is  expressed  ver. 
22,  "  They  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms,  and  thy 
daughters  shall  be  carried  upon  their  shoulders  :  and  kings 
shall  be  thy  nursing-fathers,"  &c.  Our  margin  reads  it 
nourishers  ;  and  the  Latin  renders  it  nutritii :  for  neither  in 
the  original  nor  any  one  translation  is  there  such  a  word  as 
father  ;  only  this  old  English  word  of  nursing-father  stands 
in  our  translation,  which  yet  it  explains  upon  the  margin. 
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But  the  prophet  repeats  the  same  again  in  other  words, 
chap.  Ix.  16,  which  fully  explain  his  meaning;  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  future  glories  of  the  church,  he  says,  "  Thou 
shalt  suck  the  milk  of  the  Gentiles,  and  shalt  suck  the  breast 
of  kings."  And  to  show  that  this  was  not  an  office  of 
authority,  but  of  service,  he  says,  ver.  10,  "  The  sons  of 
strangers  shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and  their  kings  shall 
minister  unto  thee :  therefore  thy  gates  shall  be  open  con- 
tinually ;  they  shall  not  be  shut  day  nor  night ;  that  men 
may  bring  unto  thee  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles,  and  that 
their  kings  may  be  brought.  For  the  nation  and  kingdom 
that  will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish;  yea,  those  nations 
shall  be  utterly  wasted."  And,  ver.  14,  "  The  sons  also  of 
them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending  unto  thee ;  and 
all  they  that  despise  thee  shall  bow  themselves  down  at  the 
soles  of  thy  feet."  These  are  the  same  expressions  with 
those,  chap.  xlix.  '23,  which  plainly  show  the  meaning  of 
that  prophecy,  that  it  is  applied  to  kings  and  queens. 

This  turned  the  stream  of  the  discourse  another  way  ;  and 
some  did  urge,  from  this  vast  submission  which  is  mentioned 
of  kings,  that  the  person  to  whom  it  must  be  paid  could  not 
be  the  church,  but  Christ  himself;  of  whom  they  would 
have  all  these  texts  understood. 

But  then  (replied  another)  you  must  give  up  your  argu- 
ment of  any  sort  of  authority  being  implied  in  the  word 
nursing-father  in  this  text:  for  otherwise,  if  Christ,  and  not 
the  church,  be  here  meant,  you  will  give  to  kings  a  fatherly 
authority  over  Christ. 

And  suppose  that  Christ  wanted  such  a  glorious  revolu- 
tion of  the  church  as  was  there  foretold,  to  confirm  him 
that  there  was  a  God,  and  an  all-governing  Providence ;  for 
this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  verse,  Isaiah  xlix.  23,  "  Kings 
shall  be  thy  nursing-fathers,  and  queens  thy  nursing-mo- 
thers :  they  shall  bow  down  to  thee  with  their  face  toward 
the  earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet ;  and  thou  shalt 
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know  that  I  am  the  Lord  :  for  they  shall  not  be  ashamed 
that  wait  for  me." 

Besides  that  from  ver.  13  to  the  end  of  this  chapter,  all 
is  spoken  of  Zion,  of  the  Lord's  people,  as  it  is  expressed, 
ver.  13,  14,  and  concludes  ver.  26,  thus ;  "  And  all  flesh 
shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  am  thy  Saviour,  and  thy  Re- 
deemer, the  mighty  One  of  Jacob."  Christ  is  the  Saviour 
and  Redeemer  of  Jacob,  which  is  his  church :  but  if  this 
were  spoken  of  Christ,  then  it  makes  Christ  to  be  the 
redeemed,  and  not  the  Redeemer. 

Again,  ver.  16,  it  is  said,  "Thy  walls  are  continually 
before  me:"  and,  ver.  19,  "Thy  waste  and  desolate  places, 
and  the  land  of  thy  destruction,"  &c.  Now,  what  walls  has 
Christ,  but  those  of  his  church  ?  What  other  waste  and 
desolate  places?  Is  he  a  captive,  and  removing  to  and  fro? 
As  it  is  expressed,  ver.  21,  "  Then  shalt  thou  say  in  thine 
heart,  Who  hath  begotten  me  these,  seeing  I  have  lost  my 
children,  and  am  desolate,  a  captive,  and  removing  to  and 
fro  ?  and  who  hath  brought  up  these  ?  Behold,  1  was  left 
alone ;  these,  where  had  they  been  ? "  This  was  spoke  of 
the  flowing  in  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  church,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  next  verse,  "  1  will  lift  up  my  hand  to  the 
Gentiles — And  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing-fathers,"  &c.  as 
before  quoted.  This  was  to  answer  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  church,  for  the  new  and  unexpected  access  of  so 
many  children,  after  those  of  Israel  had  been  carried  cap- 
tive, and  destroyed.  But  did  not  Christ  know  this  ?  Did  he 
not  know  these,  "where  they  had  been?"  Did  he  say, 
"Who  hath  begotten  me  these?"  Or  are  these  the  words  of 
his  spouse  the  church? 

And  in  the  parallel  place  before  quoted  out  of  chap.  Ix. 
after  what  has  been  repeated  of  "  strangers  building  thy 
walls,  and  their  kings  ministering  unto  thee ;  nations  and 
kingdoms  serving  thee;  and  all  they  that  despised  thee 
shall  bow  themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet ;"  the 
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next  words  are  in  the  same  ver.  14,  "  And  they  shall  call 
thee,  The  city  of  the  Lord,  The  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel."  This  is  certainly  the  church,  and  not  Christ  ;  as 
the  prophet  goes  on,  ver.  1  5,  "  Whereas  thou  hast  been 
forsaken,  so  that  no  man  went  through  thee  :"  still  of  Zion, 
and  not  of  Christ.  And,  ver.  1  6,  "  Thou  shalt  suc.i  the 
breast  of  kings  :  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  the  Lord  am 
thy  Saviour."  Did  not  Christ  know  this  before  ?  was  not 
he  himself  the  Saviour  of  his  church?  Again,  ver.  17,  "I 
will  also  make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thy  exactors  right- 
eousness ;"  or,  as  the  LXX  renders  it,  and  St.  Clem.  Rom. 
(Ep.  ad  Corinth,  N.  42.)  and  others  of  the  primitive  fa- 
thers, quoted  it,  (following  herein  the  example  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  who  generally  quoted  the  Old  Testament 
according  to  the  translation  of  the  LXX.)  "  I  will  give 
thee  thy  princes  in  peace,  and  thy  bishops  in  righteousness." 
The  bishops  were  to  be  the  princes  of  the  church  ;  but  not 
of  Christ,  as  this  forced  interpretation  for  the  regale  would 
turn  all  these  texts  in  favour  of  kings  :  who  must,  by  these 
texts  brought  in  their  defence,  either  become  sons  and 
servants  to  the  church,  or  otherwise  set  themselves  up  as 
fathers  and  kings  over  Christ  !  Unless  they  can  make  us 
believe  that  by  "  Zion,"  and  "  the  city  of  the  Lord,"  not 
the  church,  but  Christ  is  meant  ;  for  what  is  said  in  these 
texts,  themselves  do  say  is  spoken  of  Zion,  &c. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  contents  of  both  these  chapters  do 
apply  them  to  the  church,  and  not  to  Christ  ;  which  shows 
what  the  sense  of  our  church  is  of  these  texts. 

Then  David's   ordering   the  courses  of  the  priests  and     VI  I.  Of 
Levites,  and  Solomon's  thrusting  out  Abiathar,  were  ob- 


jected.     To  this  it  was  said,  *e  courses 

of  the 

1.  That  David  and  Solomon  were  extraordinarily  inspired  priests  and 
men  ;  the  one  a  prophet,  the  other  a  preacher  ;  and  that  what 
they  did,  by  an  extraordinary  commission  from  God,  is  not 
to  be  brought  in  precedent  for  the  ordinary  power  of  kings  : 
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otherwise  that  kings  may  take  upon  them  to  preach,  to 
consecrate  churches,  (according  to  Hobbes),  because  Solo- 
mon did  consecrate  the  temple,  and  calls  himself  a  preacher ; 
and  to  consecrate  bishops,  because  Moses  consecrated 
Aaron ;  nay,  to  write  scripture  for  us,  because  all  these 
did  so. 

2.  That  David  and  Solomon  were  as  extraordinarily 
raised  up  by  God,  and  by  him  empowered,  and  particularly 
instructed,  to  build  the  temple,  and  institute  a  new  temple- 
service  and  economy,  as  Moses  was  to  make  the  tabernacle, 
and  institute  the  tabernacle-service :  and  that  as  Moses  was 
commanded  to  make  every  thing  of  the  tabernacle  after  the 
pattern  that  was  showed  to  him  in  the  mount,  Exod.  xxv.  40 ; 
so  was  every  thing  of  the  temple,  even  to  the  weight  of  a 
flesh-hook,  given  to  David,  as  you  may  see,  1  Chron.  xxviii. 
from  ver.  2;  and  that  in  writing,  ver.  19:  "  All  this,  said 
David,  the  Lord  made  me  understand  in  writing  by  his 
hand  upon  me,  even  all  the  works  of  this  pattern :"  or,  as  it 
is  better  rendered  in  the  Vul.  Lot.  nearer  to  the  original, 
and  other  translations,  "All  these  things  (said  David)  came 
to  me  written  with  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  I  might  under- 
stand all  the  works  of  this  pattern."  And  the  LXX  says, 
that  "David  gave  all  this  to  Solomon,  written  with  the  hand 
of  the  Lord."  So  that  this  bears  the  same  authority  as  the 
Decalogue,  which  was  wrote  with  the  finger  of  God  upon 
the  mount :  and  this  was  not  only  as  to  the  temple  itself, 
and  all  the  utensils  of  it,  but  likewise  as  to  the  service  and 
economy,  then  new  made,  of  the  priests  and  their  ministra- 
tion, as  it  is  written,  ver.  13,  "  Also  for  the  courses  of  the 
priests  and  the  Levites,  and  for  all  the  work  of  the  service 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord."  And  these  things  were  not  only 
given  to  David  himself,  "  by  the  Spirit,"  as  it  is  said,  ver.  12; 
but  they  were  likewise  commanded  by  Gad  and  Nathan,  as 
it  is  written,  2  Chron.  xxix.  25,  "And  he  (Hezekiah)  set  the 
Levites  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals,  with  psalte- 
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ries,  and  with  harps,  according  to  the  commandment  of  David, 
and  of  Gad  the  king's  seer,  and  Nathan  the  prophet  :  for 
so  was  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  his  prophets." 
Therefore  these  things  cannot  be  brought  in  precedent  for 
the  ordinary  power  of  kings.  Hezekiah  here  disowns  it,  and 
shows  by  what  authority  lie  did  it,  "  for  so  was  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  by  his  prophets : "  and  this  needed  not,  if 
Hezekiah  could  have  done  it,  jure  regio,  by  his  own  power 
as  king. 

If  kings  had  had  this  power,  then  had  not  the  great  and 
victorious  Uzziah  been  smitten  with  leprosy  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  Saul  dethroned  by  God  for  invading  the 
priest's  office:  then  had  not  Jeroboam  and  his  house 
been  cursed  with  so  severe  a  curse,  "even  to  cut  it  off, 
and  destroy  it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,"  for  depriving 
the  priests  of  Levi,  and  setting  up  new  priests  of  his  own 
choosing,  2  Chron.  xiii.  9  :  and  yet  he  had  as  great  reason 
to  do  it,  as  state  considerations  could  afford:  for  these 
priests  of  Levi  not  only  joined  with  Rehoboam  against 
him,  and  forsook  their  possessions  in  his  kingdom,  and 
came  themselves  to  Jerusalem  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Rehoboam,  but  they  brought  over  with  them  as  many  as 
they  could  from  Jeroboam,  as  it  is  told,  2  Chron.  xi.  13 — 18. 

Here  one  interposed,  and  said,  that  he  could  not  oppose 
these  authorities  of  holy  scripture,  which  he  had  not  so 
well  considered  before;  but  that  otherwise  he  did  not  see 
so  great  inconvenience  in  the  king's  nomination  of  bishops ; 
because,  said  he,  I  have  observed  that  very  excellent  men 
have  been  advanced  in  the  church,  particularly  by  king 
Charles  II.,  as  by  former  princes;  and  that  lay  patrons 
generally  put  in  as  good  men,  as  where  the  collation  was  in 
the  bishop. 

To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  comparison  would  be  in- 
vidious, therefore  we  would  not  enter  upon  it.  And  more- 
over, said  this  gentleman,  I  am  riot  so  sanguine  as  to  promise 
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myself,  that  if  the  election  of  bishops  were  restored  to  them- 
selves to-morrow,  there  would  not  be  found  among  some  of 
them  corrupt  practices  :  they  are  men  ;  and  there  is  no 
perfection  in  this  world :  the  apostles  themselves  had  their 
contests,  and  were  men  of  like  passions  as  we. 

But  still,  said  he,  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  of  every  society,  (and  the  church  is 
one,)  that  all  things  should  go  in  their  proper  channels, 
perhaps,  said  he,  you  or  I  might  name  as  good  a  man  to  be 
lord  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  lord  mayor  of  London,  as 
some  that  are  chosen  into  those  places.  But  if,  for  that 
reason,  we  should  take  this  upon  us,  we  should  be  justly 
chargeable  with  a  great  offence,  and  in  some  cases  of  trea- 
son, for  assuming  to  ourselves  the  office  and  prerogative  of 
the  king. 

Besides,  that  they  ought  to  have  the  administration  of 
any  office  who  are  accountable  for  the  discharge  of  it :  and 
the  bishops  being  answerable  to  Christ,  the  chief  Shepherd, 
for  the  discharge  of  their  under-stewardships,  ought  there- 
fore to  have  the  administration  in  their  own  hands. 

And  if  this  was  not  trusted  to  a  David,  a  Solomon,  or  a 
Hezekiah,  no  other  king,  for  his  opinion  of  his  own  virtue, 
wisdom,  or  godliness,  ought  to  encroach  upon  the  sacred 
office. 

VI TI.  Of  Then  it  was  desired  that  something  more  particularly 
and°Abia  should  be  spoken  concerning  the  deprivation  of  Abiathar  by 
thar.  Solomon. 

1.  And  you  remember  it  was  denied  that  Solomon  did 
deprive  him  :  and  this  was  called  a  vulgar  error.  Then  the 
sentence  which  Solomon  passed  upon  Abiathar  was  read,  1 
Kings  ii.  26,  "  And  unto  Abiathar  the  priest  said  the  king, 
Get  thee  to  Anathoth,  unto  thine  own  fields ;  for  thou  art 
worthy  of  death :  but  I  will  not  at  this  time  put  thee  to 
death,  because  thou  barest  the  ark  of  the  Lord  God  before 
David  my  father,  and  because  thou  hast  been  afflicted 
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in  all  wherein  my  father  was  afflicted."  This  was  the  sentence. 
Solomon  here  was  giving  judgment  upon  the  several  rebels 
who  had  conspired  against  him  :  and  he  passed  sentence  of 
death  against  Adonijah,  Joab,  &c.  But  this  was  the  sentence 
of  Abiathar,  which  was  totally  a  civil,  and  not  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal sentence.  It  was  banishment  from  Jerusalem  to  Anathoth : 
It  was  a  reprieve  as  to  his  life,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his 
treason ;  but  not  a  full  pardon — "  I  will  not  at  this  time  put 
thee  to  death :"  he  kept  him  upon  his  good  behaviour. 

It  was  like  the  sentence  he  past  upon  Shimei,  at  the  same 
time,  of  confinement  to  Jerusalem,  the  breach  of  which  after- 
wards cost  him  his  life. 

But  it  was  urged,  e  contra,  that  this  was  an  ecclesiastical 
sentence  of  deprivation  ;  because  it  is  said,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  sentence,  ver.  27,  "  So  Solomon  thrust  out 
Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord."  How  was  that  ? 
Because  the  proper  office  of  the  priesthood  was  limited  to 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  could  not  be  performed  any 
where  else.  And  so  Abiathar's  banishment  from  Jerusalem 
was  a  consequential  hindering  of  him  from  the  execution 
of  his  office  during  that  time ;  but  it  was  no  deprivation  : 
and  if  the  king  pleased  to  relax  his  sentence  of  banishment, 
there  was  no  incapacity  upon  Abiathar  of  exercising  his 
office  as  before  ;  for,  after  this  sentence,  he  was  still  reck- 
oned priest,  as  before ;  1  Kings  iv.  4,  "  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
were  the  priests."  This  was  in  the  account  of  the  chief 
officers  in  church  and  state  in  Solomon's  reign. 

It  was  said,  that  if  this  text  be  understood  to  imply  a 
deprivation,  it  will  also  prove  a  degradation ;  because  it  is 
said,  "  he  thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest :"  and  then 
it  will  prove  too  much ;  because  our  kings  do  not  pretend  to 
such  a  power  as  to  degrade  bishops  from  their  character : 
and  therefore  they  will  be  forced  to  solve  this  text,  by 
Solomon's  having  an  extraordinary  commission  to  do  this ; 
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seeing  they  pretend  not  to  succeed  him  in  such  a  power, 
which  they  grant  to  exceed  theirs. 

But  if,  said  one,  the  thrusting  Abiathar  from  the  temple ; 
and  that  his  office  was  confined  to  that  place ;  and  that  this 
was  reckoned  not  only  a  deprivation,  but  a  degrading  of  him 
from  the  office  of  priesthood ;  it  would  seem  as  if,  by  a  pa- 
rallel from  this,  the  office  of  a  bishop  in  the  Christian  church 
were  to  be  understood  always  with  relation  to  a  particular 
church  or  flock ;  and  that  where  a  bishop  has  no  particular 
church,  of  which  he  is  head,  he  is,  as  it  were,  no  bishop  of 
the  catholic  ehurch,  that  consisting  only  of  several  parti- 
cular churches. 

To  which  it  was  added,  that  the  apostles,  wherever  they 
went,  did  always  make  bishops  of  particular  districts  or 
churches ;  and  never  did  make  any  such  thing  as  a  bishop  at 
large,  without  relation  to  some  particular  flock:  nay,  that 
they  were  so  careful  in  this,  that,  as  Clem.  Rom.  tells  us,  in 
his  1st  Epis.  ad  Corinth,  n.  42,  they  made  bishops  rwv 
jut XXo VTMV  TTiGTevziV)  leaving  bishops  in  places,  to  be  heads  of 
those  who  should  afterwards  be  converted. 

That  from  that  time  to  this  there  have  been  no  bishops  in 
the  catholic  church  but  of  particular  districts. 

That  the  word  bishop,  like  that  of  king,  is  a  word  of 
government  and  relation ;  and  as  there  cannot  be  a  king 
without  people,  so  neither  a  bishop  without  a  flock. 

That,  therefore,  though  a  king  or  a  bishop  being  deprived 
hinders  not  their  right  of  being  restored,  yet  it  is,  for  the 
time,  an  un-kinging  or  un-bishoping  of  such  an  one  ;  and 
in  that  sense  may  be  called,  not  only  a  deprivation,  but  a 
degradation,  of  him,  and  taking  of  his  character  from  him, 
which  remains  then  only  in  potentia,  as  the  schools  speak, 
in  a  capacity  to  be  afterwards  reduced  into  act. 

That  therefore,  as  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  Discourse, 
whoever  has  a  power  to  dissolve  the  relation  betwixt  a  bishop 
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and  his  diocese,  has  power  over  his  character;  as  it  is  said 
here  of  Abiathar,  that  he  was  "  thrust  out  from  being  priest 
unto  the  Lord;"  that  being  implied  in  the  disabling  a 
man  from  executing  his  office  in  the  place  whereto  he  is 
appointed :  for  he  has  more  right  to  that  place,  to  that  par- 
ticular flock,  over  which  he  is  appointed,  and  to  exercise  his 
office  there,  than  in  any  other  place,  or  to  any  other  flock ; 
for  every  flock  have  their  own  bishop  or  pastor ;  and  one 
bishop  must  not  thrust  himself  into  the  charge  of  another 
bishop,  without  his  leave  :  and  therefore  a  bishop  justly  de- 
prived is  for  the  time  degraded,  and  thrust  out  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  episcopal 
college.  And  if  the  secular  magistrate  can  put  another  bishop 
in  his  place,  then  may  the  state  alter  and  model  the  whole 
episcopal  college  at  their  pleasure,  and  consequently  the 
whole  authority  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

Here  one  said,  that  Solomon  did  not  only  thrust  out  or 
deprive  Abiathar,  but  did  substitute  another  in  his  place ; 
therefore  it  was  desired  that  something  should  be  said  to 
explain,  1  Kings  ii.  35,  "  Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king- 
put  in  the  room  of  Abiathar."  Ans.  Abiathar  was  chief  or 
high  priest  of  the  second  order  of  priests,  which  was  the 
eight  families  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  the  second  son  of 
Aaron,  from  whom  Abiathar  descended.  And  Zadok,  as  the 
chief  or  supreme  metropolitan,  was  over  the  sixteen  families 
of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  the  eldest  son  of  Aaron,  from  whom 
lie  descended.  You  may  see  the  distribution,  1  Chron.  xxiv. 
Therefore  Zadok  is  all  along,  even  in  David's  time,  put  be- 
fore Abiathar,  wherever  they  are  named  together.  And  the 
succession  of  the  high  priesthood  KO.T  t£ox»?v,  or  properly 
so  called,  was  reckoned  only  in  the  sons  of  Eleazar,  as  you 
may  see,  ]  Chron.  vi.  1 — 15,  and  ver.  50 — 54,  and  Ezra 
vii.  1 — 6,  where  none  of  the  family  of  Ithamar  are  rec- 
koned ;  neither  Eli,  nor  Ahitub,  nor  Ahimelech,  nor  Abi- 
athar, but  Zadok  is.  And  Zadok,  and  not  Abiathar,  was 
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prince  or  ruler  of  the  Aaronites,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  17,  where 
the  princes  of  the  twelve  tribes  are  reckoned  up  in  David's 
time.  And  Zadok  only,  and  not  Abiathar,  was  anointed  with 
Solomon  in  the  lifetime  of  king  David,  1  Chron.  xxix.  22, 
"  to  be  priest ;"  that  is,  the  chief  or  supreme  high  priest ;  or, 
as  Josephus  says,  (Antiq.  lib.  vii.  c.  9,)  "  high  priest  of  all 
the  people :"  as  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  called  pri- 
mate of  all  England,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  archbishop 
of  York,  who  is  styled  primate  of  England.  But  when 
Abiathar  was  banished,  and  therefore  could  not  administer 
his  high  priesthood  over  the  second  order  of  the  eight 
families  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  they  were  all  put  under 
the  charge  of  Zadok.  And  thus  the  putting  Zadok  in  the 
room  of  Abiathar  was  not  advancing  Zadok  above  Abiathar, 
for  so  he  was  always :  but  as  if  the  primate  of  Canterbury 
had  the  rule  and  government  given  him  over  the  province 
of  York,  during  an  incapacity  of  the  primate  of  York: 
which  incapacity  arising  from  a  civil  sentence,  as  of  impri- 
sonment or  banishment,  (for  such,  and  no  other,  was  the 
sentence  of  Solomon  against  Abiathar,)  it  was  no  depriva- 
tion, but  he  remained,  notwithstanding,  still  primate  of 
York,  or  second  metropolitan,  as  Abiathar  was  still  reckoned 
the  second  priest  after  Zadok  in  the  court  of  Solomon,  not- 
withstanding of  that  sentence  of  banishment  passed  against 
him. 

Who  was  made  second  priest,  or  high  priest  of  the  second 
order,  after  the  death  of  Abiathar,  or  if  he  was  restored,  by 
being  released  from  his  banishment,  does  not  appear,  nor 
is  it  material  to  our  present  purpose.  But  this  we  find, 
that  there  were  two  such  priests  from  the  time  of  Aaron, 
Numb.  iii.  4,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  2;  and  continued  to  the  cap- 
tivity, 2  Kings  xxv.  18,  Jer.  Iii.  24;  and  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  Luke  iii.  2 ;  and  that,  after  the  new  establishment 
of  the  temple-service  and  economy,  the  succession  of  the 
high  priesthood  was  reckoned  from  Zadok,  who  was  the  first 
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high  priest  of  the  temple,  as  formerly  it  was  from  Aaron ; 
and  instead  of  "  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  the  priests  were  after- 
wards called  "  the  sons  of  Zadok,"  Ezek.  xl.  46,  xliii.  19, 
xliv.  15,  xlviii.  11 ;  and  instead  of  "  the  house  of  Aaron,"  it 
was  said,  "  the  house  of  Zadok,"  2  Chron.  xxxi.  10. 

As  instead  of  "  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  in  Shiloh,"  1  Sam.  i.  3,  7,  9,  it  was  afterwards 
said,  "the  house"  and  "the  temple  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem." 
This  was  a  mighty  revolution  in  the  Jewish  church  ;  and 
all  expressly  ordered  by  God  himself,  and  most  particularly 
set  down  in  holy  scripture. 

From  the  Jews'  first  possession  of  Canaan  the  temple  was 
set  up  in  Shiloh,  Joshua  xviii.  1  ;  and  there  continued  all 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  which  was  about  450  years  (Acts 
xiii.  20,)  to  the  days  of  Samuel.  The  tabernacle  of  Shiloh 
was  then  called  "the  tent  which  God  had  placed  among 
men,"  Psalm  Ixxviii.  60.  Then  the  ark  was  taken,  Eli  and 
his  sons  slain  ;  and  great  reproach  came  upon  Israel.  After 
this  the  ark  returned  no  more  to  Shiloh,  but  was  long  in  a 
wandering  condition,  being  twenty  years  in  the  house  of 
Abinadab,  1  Sam.  vii.  1,  2,  and  removed  to  several  other 
places.  At  length  God  himself  pitched  upon  the  place, 
where  he  showed  himself,  by  a  great  miracle,  to  David, 
2  Chron.  iii.  1 ;  or,  as  the  Vulgate  reads  it,  "  which  place  God 
showed  to  David."  It  was  first  consecrated  by  David's  being 
commanded  to  rear  an  altar  there,  for  staying  the  plague 
from  the  people.  And  it  was  the  same  place  where  Abra- 
ham was  commanded  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  Gen.  xxii.  2 ;  which 
is  observed  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  vii.  c.  10,  "  God  chose 
not  only  the  tribe,  but  the  mountain  where  he  would  have 
his  temple  built ;"  having  rejected  the  tribe  and  taber- 
nacle where  it  was  built  before,  Psalm  Ixxviii.  67,  68.  It 
was  not  in  man's  power  to  determine  the  tribe  or  the  place ; 
no,  nor  was  the  least  circumstance,  the  measure  of  a  cham- 
ber, or  the  weight  of  a  flesh-hook,  (as  before  said,)  left  to 
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the  discretion  either  of  David  or  Solomon,  but  all  most 
minutely  set  down  to  them  in  writing.  And,  as  all  other 
things,  so  the  person  who  should  build  the  temple  was 
particularly  pitched  upon  by  God  himself.  David  was 
rejected  for  this  work,  though  he  had  a  great  mind  to  it. 
And  God  foretold  by  prophecy  whom  he  would  have  to  do 
it,  and  named  his  name  before  he  was  born,  1  Chron.  xxii. 
8,  9,  10:  so  that  in  all  things  the  temple-economy  was 
wholly  divine,  and  not  established  by  an  ordinary  regal 
or  human  power  or  authority. 

2.  Hence  it  was  argued,  that  though  the  sentence  of 
Solomon  against  Abiathar  had  been  an  ecclesiastical  sen- 
tence, and  that  not  only  of  deprivation,  but  degradation, 
yet  it  could  not  be  brought  in  precedent  for  the  ordinary 
power  of  kings ;  that  it  must,  in  that  case,  be  reckoned 
as  a  part,  and  a  principal  part,  of   the  new  ordering  of 
the   courses  of  the   priests,   which    was   particularly  com- 
manded by  God  to  David.    And  according  to  which  it  is 
written  that  Solomon  did  execute  it,  2  Chron.  viii.   14; 
"And  he  appointed,  according  to  the  order  of  David  his 
father,  the   courses  of  the  priests  to  their  service — for  so 
had  David  the  man  of  God  commanded." 

3.  That  if  the  kingly  power  extend  to  the  depriving  of 
priests,  and  putting  others,  whom  they  think  fit,  in  their 
room ;  then  Solomon  might  have  put  any  other  whom  he 
pleased,  and  not  Zadok,  in  the  room  of  Abiathar ;  which  I 
have  not  yet  heard  any  adventure  to  say :    for  at  this  rate, 
Solomon,  or  any  after-king,  might  have  quite  overthrown 
and  altered   the  whole    temple-economy,   and   made  what 
new  distribution  of  the  courses  of  the  priests  he  thought 
fit,  "  and  for  all  the  work  of  the  service  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  ;  "  for  both  are  joined  together,  and  alike  commanded, 
1   Chron.  xxviii.  13.      And,  by  ver.  21,  it  appears  to  be  an 
injunction  laid  upon  Solomon,  particularly  as  to  the  courses 
of  the    priests,  that  even  lie  could   not  alter :    for  this  is 
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there  put  as  part  of  David's  charge  to  him  :  "  And  be- 
hold the  courses  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites  are  for  all 
the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

4.  That  if  Abiathar,  or  Eli  before  him,  of  the  house  of 
Ithamar,  had  usurped  the  supreme  high  priesthood  from 
Zadok  and  his  predecessors,  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  as 
Josephus  (Antiq.  1.  viii.  c.  1.)  seems  to  suppose,  and 
reckons  there  five  of  the  family  of  Eleazar,  who  had  led  a 
private  life  while  the  high  priesthood  was  in  the  family 
of  Ithamar,  which  was  during  the  succession  of  four,  viz. 
Eli,  Ahitub,  Ahimelech,  and  Abiathar ;  and  therefore  he 
says,  that  Zadok  was  the  first  high  priest  under  David ;  he 
means,  I  suppose,  of  the  house  of  Eleazar :  then  if  so,  Solo- 
mon's depriving  Abiathar  and  putting  Zadok  in  his  room  was 
only  restoring  the  right  line,  and  comes  within  the  ordinary 
power  of  kings,  who  are  by  their  places  custodes  utriusque 
tabula,  keepers  and  protectors  of  both  the  tables  of  the 
Decalogue,  as  well  of  the  first,  which  respects  the  worship  of 
God,  as  of  the  second,  that  respects  justice  betwixt  man  and 
man  ;  that  is,  in  their  own  sphere,  not  to  take  upon  them  in 
any  part  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  but  to  coerce,  by  the  secu- 
lar arm,  the  intruders  and  offenders.  Thus  a  king  may  and 
ought  justly,  by  force,  expel  an  intruding  bishop,  and  re- 
store the  rightful  bishop. 

But  it  was  offered  as  an  objection  to  Josephus,  that  those 
five  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  who  he  says  led  private  lives 
while  the  high  priesthood  was  in  the  house  of  Ithamar,  viz. 
Bockias  the  son  of  Joseph,  Joathan  the  son  of  Bockias, 
Mareoth  the  son  of  Joathan,  Aropha  the  son  of  Mareoth, 
and  Achitob  the  son  of  Aropha,  who  was  father  to  Zadok, 
are  not  the  names  of  the  high  priests  which  are  recorded  in 
their  genealogies,  1  Chron.  vi.  and  Ezr.  vii. ;  for  Josephus 
makes  Achitob  to  be  the  son  of  Aropha,  who  in  the  scrip- 
ture ovnealogy  is  called  Amariali ;  and  he  calls  Marooth  the 
son  of  Joathan,  but  the  Holy  Scripture  calls  him  the  son 
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of  Zerahiah :  he  makes  Bockias  or  Bukki  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph, who  the  Holy  Scripture  says  was  the  son  of  Abishua. 
If  he  means  the  same  persons,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  so 
great  variation  in  their  names,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
scripture  genealogy  like  Joseph,  Joathan,  or  Aropha. 

And  if  these  were  high  priests  de  jure,  though  not  de 
facto,  as  being  put  out  of  possession  by  the  house  of  Ithamar, 
then  either  their  names  must  be  put  into  the  genealogy  of 
the  high  priests,  or  else  the  names  of  those  of  the  house  of 
Ithamar,  who  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  while  the  others  led 
private  lives,  as  Josephus  says;  but  as  observed  before, 
none  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  are  reckoned  in  the  genealogy, 
and  therefore,  though  they  were  high  priests  of  the  second 
order,  that  is,  over  the  house  of  Ithamar,  yet  they  were 
not  the  chief  or  supreme  high  priests ;  or  otherwise,  if  they 
usurped  it,  they  were  not  so  esteemed  by  God  though  in 
possession,  but  the  succession  was  reckoned  by  the  priests 
who  had  the  right,  though  turned  out  of  possession,  arid 
that  for  four  generations,  for  so  many  were  the  high  priests 
that  are  reckoned  of  the  house  of  Ithamar. 

Selden  tells  us  (De  Succ.  in  Pontif.  1.  i.  c.  2.)  from  some 
Jewish  authors,  that  they  did  believe  the  high  priesthood 
was  translated  from  Phineas  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  to 
Eli  the  first  high  priest  reckoned  of  the  house  of  Ithamar, 
by  the  express  command  of  God,  ex  jussu  Numinis,  as  sup- 
posing it  could  not  be  done  by  man.  And  he  sets  down 
some  of  the  rabbies'  reasons  for  it,  as  that  Phineas  and  his 
family  were  so  much  to  blame  for  the  many  wickednesses 
of  the  Israelites  under  their  judges,  and  particularly  that 
he  being  consulted  about  Jephthah's  vow  refused  to  absolve 
him  from  it ;  and  therefore  that  the  Numinis  majestas  sen 
prcesentia,  the  "  Divine  presence  or  influence  "  departed  from 
him.  But  this  looks  like  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  fables  and  tra- 
ditions, for  if  the  high  priesthood  had  been  translated  to  Eli 
by  the  command  of  God,  it  is  hard  to  give  a  reason  why 
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neither  he  nor  any  of  his  posterity  should  be  reckoned  by 
(MU!  unionist  the  high  priests. 

Therefore  if  Eli  was  high  priest,  properly  so  called,  and 
had  it  not  from  God,  it  is  most  probable,  that  he  usurped  it 
when  he  was  judge,  that  is,  the  supreme  civil  magistrate. 
And  then  he  will  stand  the  first  example  of  the  civil  mag  is- 
trates'  encroachment  upon  the  Church  ;  for  he  was  then  in  a 
double  capacity  as  the  bishops  of  Rome  are  now,  having 
the  supreme  civil  government  in  his  hands;  and  by  that 
might  have  exalted  himself  above  his  station  in  the  Church, 
which  will  come  in  under  the  notion  of  Erastianism,  as 
being  carried  on  by  a  civil  power  though  in  an  ecclesiastical 
person.  This  has  begot  the  distinction  (first  broached  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves)  betwixt  the  Church  and 
the  court  of  Rome. 

Then  it  was  observed,  that  if  this^.  matter  of  fact  was  so, 
this  first  example  of  the  secular  power  encroaching  upon 
the  Church  was  attended  (as  most  other  beginnings  of  nefa- 
rious wickednesses,  as  of  schism  in  Korah,  &c.  usually  have 
been)  with  very  remarkable  judgments:  for  within  seven 
months  after  Eli's  entering  upon  his  government,  the  whole 
nation  of  Israel  was  conquered  by  the  Philistines,  and  re- 
mained in  subjection  to  them  all  his  life  (the  longest  of  any 
of  their  captivities  before  that  of  Babylon)  ;  and,  which  was 
much  more  terrible,  the  ark  of  God  was,  then  only,  taken 
and  led  away  in  triumph  by  these  cursed  Philistines,  and 
set  up  as  a  trophy  in  the  temple  of  their  Dagon  ;  the 
wicked  sons  of  Eli,  who  attended  the  ark  were  slain,  the 
armies  of  Israel  routed  ;  Eli  broke  his  neck,  and  the  glory 
departed  from  Israel.  And  as  if  the  government  of  Eli 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  these  judgments,  within  seven 
months  after  his  death  the  ark  was  miraculously  restored, 
and  Israel  recovered  their  freedom. 

It  was  desired  by  one  of  the  company  to  show  how  this 
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calculation  was  made,  that  the  conquest  of  Israel  by  the 
Philistines  was  within  seven  months  after  Eli's  entering 
upon  his  government,  and  the  restoration  within  seven 
months  after  his  death ;  which  was  thus  shown :  the  govern- 
ment of  Eli  was  forty  years,  1  Sam.  iv.  18;  the  captivity 
of  Israel  to  the  Philistines  was  forty  years,  Judges  xiii.  1  ; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  ark  was  seven  months  after  its 
being  taken,  1  Sam.  vi.  1,  and  the  death  of  Eli  which  was 
the  same  day,  1  Sam.  iv.  18 ;  therefore  the  captivity  must 
begin  seven  months  after  Eli's  entering  upon  his  govern- 
ment, to  complete  the  forty  years  of  the  captivity. 

Then  it  was  further  observed,  that  this  was  the  time  and 
the  occasion  why  God  forsook  His  tabernacle  at  Shiloh, 
where  it  had  remained  ever  since  Israel's  first  possession  of 
Canaan,  about  450  years  as  beforementioned. 

And  moreover,  how  judgments  pursued  the  house  of  Eli : 
his  sons  Hophni  and  Phineas  "sons  of  Belial,"  the  most 
wicked  that  ever  was  heard  of  in  any  history,  they  robbed 
the  men  who  came  to  sacrifice,  and  "  lay  with  the  women  who 
assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,"  and  thus  corrupted 
Tsirael,  and  made  them  "abhor  the  offerings  of  the  Lord,"  1 
Sam.  ii.  12,  16,  17,  22:  these  were  slain  by  the  Philis- 
tines when  the  ark  was  taken.  Ahimelech  was  massacred 
by  Saul,  and  the  whole  city  of  the  priests  for  his  sake.  His 
son  Abiathar  fell  into  treason,  and  was  the  last  high  priest 
of  the  line  of  Ithamar.  And  there  was  a  prophecy  of  these 
terrible  judgments  upon  the  house  of  Eli,  and  of  their 
being  removed  from  the  priesthood,  I  Sam.  ii.  35.  And 
Solomon  being  an  extraordinarily  inspired  person,  and  raised 
up  by  God  immediately,  and  commissioned  by  Him  in  man- 
ner beforementioned,  we  cannot  doubt,  had  instruction  like- 
wise as  to  this  case  of  Abiathar,  and  for  the  fulfilling  of 
that  prophecy,  which  we  are  told  was  the  design  of  Solomon 
in  what  he  did,  "  So  Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar  from 
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being  priest  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  might  fulfil  the  word 
of  the  Lord  which  He  spake  concerning  the  house  of  Eli  in 
Shiloh,"  1  Kings  ii.  27. 

Therefore  it  was  said,  that  though  Abiathar  had  been  the 
high  priest,  properly  so  called,  and  that  his  family  had  not 
usurped  upon  the  family  of  Eleazar,  but  that  the  priesthood 
had  been  translated  to  the  house  of  Ithamar  by  divine 
commission ;  here  was  the  same  divine  commission  to  oust 
them,  and  reinstate  the  family  of  Eleazar  :  and  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  was  within  the  ordinary  regal,  no, 
nor  human  power. 

But  the  first  hypothesis  did  please  best,  and  seemed  to 
render  all  this  matter  more  easy,  that  the  high  priesthood, 
properly  so  called,  was  not  translated  to  the  house  of  Itha- 
mar, though  it  is  probable  that  Eli  the  second  high  priest, 
being  also  j  udge  of  Israel,  might  take  more  upon  him  as  to 
the  priesthood  than  he  ought,  and  withdraw  his  subjection 
to  the  first  high  priest ;  whom,  by  the  addition  -of  his  civil 
authority,  he  did  so  overshadow,  that  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  reign  of  Eli  of  any  other  high  priest  than  himself: 
but  in  the  reign  of  David  we  find  that  Zadok  gained  the 
ascendant  over  Abiathar,  as  shown  above,  even  before  his 
being  thrust  out  by  Solomon,  which  was  thought  might  be, 
nay  that  it  must  be,  reckoned  among  the  regulations  of  the 
courses  of  the  priests,  and  so  that  it  was  by  immediate 
divine  commandment. 

5.  It  was  considered  how  dangerous  and  uncertain  an 
argument  mere  example  is,  especially  in  Holy  Scripture, 
where  many  things  are  told  very  short,  and  the  reasons  of 
them  not  always  set  down  :  that  the  least  variation  of  a 
circumstance  may  make  that  lawful  in  one  which  would  be 
a  sin  in  another ;  and  many  unwarrantable  actions  are 
barely  related  in  Holy  Scripture,  without  any  mark  put 
upon  them;  and  many  extraordinary  actions  of  prophets 
and  others  are  told,  for  which  we  do  not  doubt  they  had 
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divine  commission,  yet  no  such  commission  mentioned,  and 
wherein  if  we  should  imitate  them,  we  should  greatly  sin. 
That  examples  are  encouragements  to  our  duty  in  things 
that  are  commanded,  but  no  rule  of  themselves.  That  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Phineas  gave  rise  to  that  desperate 
and  bloody  sect  of  the  Zealots  among  the  Jews,  and  many 
the  like  amongst  ourselves ;  who  govern  themselves  chiefly 
by  examples,  and  brought  mostly  out  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  "  Curse  ye  Meroz,"  &c.  The  like  mistaken  zeal 
possessed  the  two  fiery  disciples  to  imitate  Elias,  Luke 
ix.  54. 

That  there  being  but  this  one  example  of  Solomon  in  all 
the  Holy  Scripture  of  a  king's  thrusting  out  a  priest,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  severely  reprehended  by  God,  as  in  Jero- 
boam, it  is  a  very  dangerous  method  to  take  notice  of  those 
examples  where  God  has  condemned  it,  and  to  build  only 
upon  one  instance,  from  this  single  encouragement,  that 
God  has  not  in  that  place  condemned  it :  that  condemn- 
ing it  in  some  kings  shows  it  not  to  be  within  the  regal 
commission;  and  therefore  the  example  of  it  in  another 
king  must  be  likewise  condemnable,  though  it  be  not  there 
expressed ;  or  otherwise  that  king  must  have  had  some  extra- 
ordinary commission  from  God  for  the  doing  of  it,  as  it  must 
be  supposed  that  Solomon  here  had;  else  no  doubt  it  had 
been  a  sin  in  him,  as  well  as  in  another,  that  is,  if  it  was  any 
more  than  a  civil  sentence  of  banishment,  as  before  has 
been  discoursed. 

6.  That  it  is  certain  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  set  up 
by  God  400  years  before  there  was  a  king  in  Israel ;  as 
the  evangelical  priesthood  was  300  years  before  there  was  a 
Christian  king  in  the  world :  and  therefore  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  could  be  made  dependent  upon  kings. 
That  since  Christian  kings  do  build  the  regale  upon  the 
precedent  of  the  Jewish  kings,  it  must  go  against  them, 
seeing  they,  must  grant  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
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Jewish  kings  to  alter  the  Aaronical  priesthood,  and  set  up 
other  priests  in  their  place ;  and  that  as  well  the  king  as  all 
the  people  were  to  be  directed  by  the  high  priest,  as  it  is 
written,  Numb,  xxvii.  21,  "  At  his  word  shall  they  go  out, 
and  at  his  word  they  shall  come  in,  both  he,"  (the  king  or 
chief  governor,)  "and  all  the  children  of  Israel  with  him, 
even  all  the  congregation." 

Here  one  interposed,  and  desired  to  know  how  all  this    ix.  Con- 
would  agree  with  our  present  laws,  and  since  the  reforma-  j5^"1"?  ° 
tion,  and  instanced  the  statutes  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19,  and  37  present, 

and  since 

Hen.  VIII.  c.  17,  &c.,  with  the  commission  that  archbishop  the  refor- 
Cramner  took  out  for  his  bishoprick  from  Edward  VI.  which 
is  inserted  in  bishop  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation, 
part  ii.  Collect,  of  Records  to  book  1,  n.  2.  p.  90;  and  the  like 
done  by  other  bishops,  whereby  they  held  their  bishopricks 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  and  owned  to  derive  all 
their  power,  even  ecclesiastical,  from  the  crown,  velut  a 
supremo  capite,  et  omnium  infra  rcgnum  nostrum  magistra- 
tuum  fonte  et  scaturigine,  as  from  the  fountain  and  original 
of  it,  &c.  To  this  it  was  said  : 

I.  That  all  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  civil 
power  and  authority,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  land  were 
annexed  to  the  sacred  office ;  as  the  civil  jurisdiction  that  is 
granted  to  the  bishops'  courts,  to  the  bishops  themselves,  as 
lords  of  parliament,  &c. ;  to  the  civil  penalties  which  follow 
their  excommunications,  and  the  legal  protection  of  their 
ordinations,  and  other  acts  of  their  office  :  and  these  are 
derived  only  and  solely  from  the  king ;  nothing  of  this  was 
granted  to  the  Apostles,  or  the  bishops,  their  successors  by 
Christ.  And  as  the  State  granted  these,  they  may  recall 
them  if  there  be  sufficient  reason  for  it. 

That  in  that  very  commission  before  mentioned,  which 
was  given  to  Cranmer  for  his  bishoprick,  there  is  an  ex- 
ception, per  et  ultra  ea  quce  tibi  ex  Sacris  Literis  divinitus 
commissa  esse  dignoscuntur ;  i.  e.  "  over  and  above  those 
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powers  and  authorities,  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  testify 
are  given  to  thee  by  God."  These  the  king  did  not  take 
upon  him  to  grant,  but  only  what  was  over  and  above  these, 
that  is,  the  protection  and  civil  privileges  granted  by  the 
State,  which  were  annexed,  to  fortify  and  encourage  these. 
And  take  notice,  that  that  of  which  the  king  is  here  called 
the  head  and  fountain,  is  omnium  magistratuum,  of  all  the 
magistracy  within  his  dominions,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
temporal ;  for  there  is  a  civil  magistracy  annexed  by  the 
laws  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  of  this  only  ought 
these  expressions  to  be  meant ;  because  we  see  the  other, 
the  spiritual  authority,  which  in  Holy  Scripture  is  granted  to 
the  Church,  is  expressly  excepted.  And  that  ecclesiastical 
authority  which  in  this  commission  is  said  to  flow  from  the 
king,  is  juris  dicendi  authoritas,  et  qucecunque  ad  forum 
ecclesiasticum  pertinent;  that  is,  the  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
considered  as  a  forum,  a  court  established  by  the  secular 
power,  and  part  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

That  in  the  said  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  part  i.,  in  the 
Addenda,  n.  v,  p.  321,  there  is  "  a  declaration  made  of  the 
function  and  divine  institution  of  bishops  and  priests,"  sub- 
scribed by  the  lord  Cromwell,  then  vicegerent  to  king 
Henry  VIII,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  by  archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  with  the  archbishop  of  York,  eleven  other  bishops,  and 
twenty  divines  and  canonists,  declaring  that  the  power  of 
the  keys  and  other  church  functions  is  formally  distinct 
from  the  civil  power,  &c. ;  and  ibid.  Collect.  Record,  n.  x. 
p.  177,  there  is  the  judgment  of  eight  bishops  concerning 
the  king's  supremacy,  whereof  Cranmer  is  the  first,  asserting 
that  the  commission  which  Christ  gave  his  Church  had  "  no 
respect  to  kings'  or  princes'  power  ;"  but  that  the  Church  had 
it  by  the  "  word  of  God,  to  which  Christian  princes  acknow- 
ledge themselves  subject."  They  deny  that  the  commission 
Christ  gave  to  His  Church  did  extend  to  civil  power  over 
kings  and  princes ;  and  they  own  that  the  civil  power  was 
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over  bishops  and  priests,  as  well  as  other  subjects  ;  that  is, 
in  civil  matters,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  did  deny.  But 
they  assert  that  "  bishops  and  priests  have  the  charge  of 
souls,  are  the  messengers  of  Christ,  to  teach  the  truth  of  His 
gospel,  and  to  loose  and  bind  sin,  &c.  as  Christ  was  the 
messenger  of  His  Father :"  which  sure  was  independent  of 
all  kings  and  powers  upon  earth. 

Here  one  desired  it  might  not  be  forgot,  that  Bonner  took 
out  the  same  commission  for  his  bishoprick  from  Hen.  VIII, 
as  that  before  mentioned  of  Cranmer  from  Edw.  VI,  which 
is  verbatim  inserted  in  the  said  Hist,  of  the  Reform.,  part  i. 
Collect,  of  Records  to  b.  iii.  p.  184. 

And  that  the  convocation  who  made  that  submission  of 
the  clergy,  25  Hen.  VIII,  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  for  it 
was  before  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  before  the 
king's  supremacy  was  enacted ;  which,  when  enacted  after- 
wards, was  grounded  upon  this  submission  of  the  popish 
clergy,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  both  convocations  before 
that  time  (22  Hen.  VIII,)  who  owned  the  king  as  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  within  his  own  dominions.  This  was 
the  first  time,  and  these  popish  bishops  and  clergy  were  the 
first  who  bestowed  that  title  upon  the  king,  with  which  they 
have  ever  since  upbraided  the  reformation. 

II.  It  was  further  said,  that  as  our  laws  stand  at  present, 
the  Church  is  left  wholly  independent  on  the  State  as  to  her 
purely  spiritual  power  and  authority. 

Because  our  kings  claim  no  other  ecclesiastical  authority 
than  was  granted  by  God  to  the  kings  in  Holy  Scripture : 
and  what  that  was  we  have  seen  before,  to  have  nothing  in 
it  but  mere  civil  power ;  though  it  might  be  exercised  over 
ecclesiastical  persons  (who  are  subject,  as  all  others,  as  Christ 
Himself  was,  to  the  civil  powers  in  all  civil  things,)  and  in 
ecclesiastical  causes  too,  to  punish  with  temporal  pains,  as 
well  blasphemers,  idolaters,  and  heretics,  as  thieves,  robbers, 
&c. ;  as  well  the  transgressors  against  the  first  as  second 
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table.  Thus  the  godly  kings  in  Holy  Scripture  did.  Thus 
they  were  empowered  by  God ;  and  this,  and  no  more  is 
attributed  to  our  kings,  as  it  is  fully  expressed  in  our  37th 
Article,  viz.  "  That  only  prerogative  which  we  see  to  have 
been  given  always  to  all  godly  princes  in  Holy  Scripture  by 
God  Himself;  that  is,  to  rule  all  estates  and  degrees  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical 
or  temporal,  and  to  restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn 
and  evil  doers."  These  are  the  words  of  the  Article. 

And  hence  it  was  urged,  that  the  precedents  drawn  from 
any  extraordinary  acts  of  Moses,  David,  or  Solomon  are 
hereby  excluded ;  because  it  is  said  such  prerogative,  and 
such  only,  as  was  always  given,  and  to  all  godly  princes  ;  and 
that  is  explained,  viz.  "to  restrain  with  the  civil  sword." 

That  therefore  by  this,  all  ecclesiastical  power  whatsoever 
is  utterly  disowned  and  disclaimed,  though  the  civil  power,  as 
said  before,  may  be  exercised  upon  ecclesiastical  persons  and 
in  ecclesiastical  causes. 

That  this  was  made  in  explanation  of  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, and  therefore  does  oblige  us  to  understand  those  words 
in  that  oath,  where  the  king  is  said  to  be  supreme  governor, 
as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as 
temporal,  to  extend  only  to  civil  government  and  the  power 
of  the  civil  sword. 

That  this  explanation  was  made  necessarily ;  for,  as  bishop 
Burnet  tells  us,  (Hist.  Reform,  part  ii.  p.  386,)  the  bishops 
opposed  the  queen's  supremacy,  as  set  forth  in  that  oath  ; 
and  many  others  were  offended  at  it.  And  the  same  bishop, 
in  his  Travels  from  Zurich,  let.  i.  p.  52,  of  the  Dutch  edition 
at  Rotterdam,  1686,  quotes  a  letter  of  bishop  Jewel's  to 
Bullinger,  dated  the  22d  of  May  1559  ;  wherein  he  writes, 
"  that  the  queen  refused  to  be  called  head  of  the  church" 
and  adds,  "  that  the  title  could  not  be  justly  given  to  any 
mortal."  Therefore  queen  Elizabeth  laid  aside  the  title  of 
head  of  the  Church,  and  instead  thereof,  the  word  governor 
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was  put  into  the  oath,  as  it  stands  to  this  day ;  the  king 
being  now  styled  therein  only  supreme  governor,  which  is  a 
more  secular  word  than  head,  (though  it  may  mean  the 
same  thing),  and,  as  here  explained,  means  only  supreme 
civil  governor. 

That  this  Article  mentions  queen  Elizabeth's  injunctions, 
which  explain  and  limit  the  regal  supremacy,  as  it  has  done  ; 
and  desires  that  none  should  take  the  oath  in  any  other 
sense. 

That  primate  Ussher  gave  the  same  explanation  of  it,  in 
a  speech  at  the  council-table  in  Dublin,  upon  occasion  of 
some  magistrates  there  who  refused  the  said  oath ;  and  king 
James  I.  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks  and  approbation  of  his  l 

speech ;  both  which  are  in  print.  \j^*' 

And  that  none  of  our  succeeding  kings  or  parliaments 
have  given  any  other  explanation  of  it,  or  required  that  it 
should  be  taken  in  any  other  sense ;  but  all  along  refer  to 
these. 

That  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  incorporated  into  our 
laws,  and  required  to  be  subscribed  by  act  of  parliament. 

That  therefore,  if  any  think  the  former  acts  of  parliament, 
25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19;  the  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17,  &c. ;  and 
the  commissions  for  bishopricks,  taken  out  by  Cranmer, 
Bonner,  &c.  cannot  be  reconciled  by  the  means  before  men- 
tioned, with  that  exposition  in  the  Thirty-seventh  Article, 
&c.  and  with  several  practices  formerly,  or  at  this  day ;  yet 
this  they  must  grant,  that  not  only  former  customs,  but  acts 
of  parliament,  are  superseded  and  annulled  by  later  acts  of 
parliament :  and  therefore  if  those  former  acts  cannot  be  so 
construed  as  to  agree  with  the  latter,  the  latter  must  take 
place  ;  and  so  on  all  hands  it  is  plain,  that  as  our  laws  stand 
at  present,  the  Church  is  left  wholly  independent  on  the 
State  as  to  her  purely  spiritual  power  and  authority,  quod 
erat  demonstrandum.  And  if  there  is  or  has  been  any  prac- 
tices contrary  to  these  laws,  yet  that  annuls  not  the  laws. 
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And  as  the  original  rights  of  the  Church  are  here  asserted 
independent  of  the  civil  power,  so  likewise  her  authority  is 
not  left  undetermined,  in  her  spiritual  capacity,  even  over  the 
king  himself;  not  only  to  debar  him  the  prayers  and  sacra- 
ments, but  to  proceed  to  excommunication,  if  other  methods 
prevail  not  to  bring  him  to  penance  for  open  scandals.  Thus 
it  is  expressed  in  the  second  part  of  the  homily  of  the  Right 
Use  of  the  Church,  where,  after  having  spoke  of  Christ's 
scourging  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  temple,  these 
words  follow :  "  And  according  to  this  example  of  our  Sa- 
viour Christ,  in  the  primitive  Church,  which  was  most  holy 
and  godly,  and  the  which  due  discipline  with  severity  was 
used  against  the  wicked,  open  offenders  were  not  suffered 
once  to  enter  into  the  House  of  the  Lord,  or  admitted  to 
common  prayer,  and  the  use  of  the  holy  sacraments  with 
other  true  Christians,  until  they  had  done  open  penance  be- 
fore the  whole  Church.  And  this  was  practised,  not  only 
upon  mean  persons,  but  also  upon  the  rich,  noble,  and 
mighty  persons ;  yea,  upon  Theodosius,  that  puissant  and 
mighty  emperor,  whom,  for  committing  a  grievous  and  wilful 
murder,  St.  Ambrose  bishop  of  Milan  reproved  sharply,  and 
did  also  excommunicate  the  said  emperor,  and  brought  him 
to  open  penance."  Some  have  bestowed  a  marginal  note 
upon  this  place,  and  say,  "  he  was  only  dehorted  from  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament,  until  by  repentance  he  might  be  bet- 
ter prepared;"  but  there  was  something  more  in  it,  or  else 
both  the  history  of  it  and  the  homily  have  been  foully 
mistaken.  The  homily  says,  he  was  excommunicated,  and 
brought  to  open  penance.  Let  who  will  comment  upon  these 
words,  they  are  confirmed,  and  every  clergyman  in  the 
nation  obliged,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  subscribe  them  : 
they  are  part  of  our  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  religion,  and 
stand  to  this  day  unrepealed,  and  therefore  are  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  sense  both  of  Church  and  State  in  this 
matter.  And  if  some  of  our  divines  would  explain  the  doc- 
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trine  of  our  Church  more  by  her  articles,  homilies,  and 
canons,  than  the  sense  of  private  doctors,  they  would  go 
upon  surer  grounds,  and  have  better  success. 

Though  there  want  not  doctors,  even  modern,  and  of  no 
small  reputation,  who  have  given  sufficient  testimony  against 
the  Erastian  construction  of  our  laws,  or  obligation  of  them, 
if  so  construed. 

That  of  Dr.  Sherlock*  is  full  and  express,  which  is  quoted 
at  the  end  of  the  preface,  that  bishops  have  no  right  to 
give  away  those  powers  which  Christ  has  given  them ;  and 
if  granted  by  them,  that  the  grant  is  void,  and  they  ought  to 
re-assume  them,  much  more  if  taken  from  them,  by  any 
whatsoever. 

And  Dr.  Burnet,  now  bishop  of  Salisbury,  whose  History 
of  the  Reformation  is  before  quoted  as  to  the  sense  of  the 
laws  then  made,  is  fuller  upon  that  point,  in  a  treatise  wrote 
since,  when  the  popish  controversy  was  a-foot,  and  he  was 
in  Holland;  it  is  entitled,  Reflections  on  the  Relation  of 
the  English  Reformation,  lately  printed  at  Oxford.  This 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam  for  J.  S.  1688.  There  in  the  1st 
part,  speaking  of  the  acts  of  parliament  that  concern  the 
king's  supremacy,  he  says,  p.  18:  "  When  our  author  doth, 
£c.  then  may  we  undertake  to  justify  all  the  flourishes  that 
may  be  in  any  act  of  parliament.  It  is  a  very  unreasonable 
tiling  to  urge  some  general  expressions,  or  some  stretches  of 
the  royal  supremacy,  and  not  to  consider  that  more  strict  ex- 
planation that  was  made  of  it,  both  in  king  Hen.  VIII's  time 
and  under  queen  Elizabeth."  And  p.  19,  he  says,  "Upon 
the  definition  of  the  king's  supremacy,  in  the  Necessary 
Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,  all  people  were  obliged  to 
take  their  measures,  and  not '  upon  some  expressions  either 
in  acts  of  parliament  or  acts  of  convocation,  nor  upon  some 
stretches  of  the  king's  jurisdiction.  In  this  (Erudition  of  a 

*  Summary  of  the  Controversy,  p.  119. 
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Christian  Man)  it  is  plainly  said,  that  bishops  and  priests 
are  bound  to  obey  all  the  king's  laws,  not  being  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God  :  so  that  here  is  expressed  that  necessary 
reserve  upon  their  obedience,  it  being  provided  that  they 
were  only  bound  to  obey  when  the  laws  were  not  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God.  The  other  reserve  is  also  made, 
of  all  that  authority  which  was  committed  by  Christ  arid  His 
apostles  to  the  bishops  and  priests  ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  own  it  freely,  that  we  see  no  other  reserves  in  our  obe- 
dience to  the  king  besides  these."  He  goes  on  to  queen 
Elizabeth's  explanation,  and  says,  p,  20,  "  That  since  this 
sense  was  not  only  given  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  allowed 
such  as  took  the  oath  to  declare  that  they  took  it  in  that 
sense  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  enacted  both  in  convocation 
and  in  parliament,  and  put  into  the  body  of  our  confession  of 
faith,  this  explanation  must  be  considered  as  the  true  mea- 
sure of  the  king's  supremacy:  and  the  wide  expressions  in 
former  laws  must  be  understood  to  be  restrained  by  this,  since 
posterior  laws  derogate  from  those  that  were  at  first  made," 
&c.  And  quoting  the  queen's  injunctions,  he  says,  "This 
is  all  the  supremacy  which  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to 
own  ;  and  if  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  the  stretches  of  that  in 
the  administration  of  it,  have  carried  this  farther,  we  are 
not  at  all  concerned  in  it ;  but  in  case  any  such  thing  were 
made  out,  it  could  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
civil  authority  had  made  some  encroachments  on  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  :  but  the  submitting  to  an  oppression,  and 
bearing  it  till  some  better  times  may  deliver  us  from  it,  is 
no  argument  against  our  Church,"  &c.  And  p.  21,  he  says, 
"  We  may  see  in  Godeau,  and  many  other  modern  writers, 
how  much  they  complain  of  this,  as  a  servitude,  under 
which  their  Church  (the  French)  is  brought,  and  an  infrac- 
tion of  all  the  ancient  canons."  Again,  p.  23,  "  If  the  great 
and  unmeasured  extent  of  the  papal  authority  made  our 
princes  judge  it  necessary  to  secure  themselves  from  those 
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innovations,  by  stretching  their  jurisdiction  a  little  too  much, 
&c.  And  if  in  the  time  of  our  reformation,  some  of  our 
bishops  or  other  writers  have  carried  the  royal  supremacy 
too  far,  either  in  acts  of  convocation  or  in  their  writings ; 
as  those  things  are  personal  matters,  in  which  we  are  not  at 
all  concerned,  who  do  not  pretend  to  assert  an  infallibility 
in  our  Church ;  so  their  excess  in  this  was  a  thing  so  natural, 
that  we  have  all  possible  reason  to  excuse  it,  or  at  least  to 
censure  it  very  gently,"  &c.  And  p.  28,  "  It  is  certain  no 
clergy  in  the  world  can  make  such  a  deputation,"  &c.  This 
is  agreeable  to  what  is  before  quoted  of  Dr.  Sherlock,  that 
the  clergy  cannot  give  up  their  powers,  nor  depute  a  con- 
vocation so  to  do.  Again,  p.  54,  speaking  of  the  act  of 
submission,  he  says,  "  The  clergy  did  not  bind  themselves 
never  to  meet  without  the  king's  writ.  They  only  said 
that  the  convocation  had  ever  been,  and  ought  always  to 
be  assembled  by  the  king's  writ :  yet  it  doth  not  bind  them 
up  from  meeting,  in  case  the  necessities  of  the  Church  re- 
quire it,  and  that  the  king  refuses  his  writ."  This  supports 
Dr.  Atterbury's  exposition  of  it.  Lastly,  for  what  I  shall 
quote  at  this  time,  he  says,  p.  92,  u  the  civil  supremacy  that 
we  ascribe  to  our  kings,  &c."  Here  he  gives  the  king  only 
a  civil  supremacy,  though,  as  said  before,  this  civil  power 
may  be  exercised  over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  in  ecclesi- 
astical causes :  and  this  is  fully  agreeable  to  the  37th  article, 
and  that  exposition  of  it  and  of  our  laws  which  has  been 
given;  and  now  carries  more  force  with  it,  having  the  con- 
currence of  so  learned  a  person,  and  so  particularly  skilled 
in  the  history  of  our  reformation,  who  owns  it  as  part  of 
our  confession  of  faith. 

More  might  be  brought  from  the  same  judicious  author, 
and  others  of  as  great  name  in  the  Church  of  England,  to 
balance  the  authorities  that  are  produced  out  of  her  writers 
on  the  other  side;  for  whom  the  bishop  here  has  made  an 
excuse,  that  the  torrent  and  prejudices  of  those  times 
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ought  at  least  to  make  our  censure  of  them  very  easy  :  to 
which  we  are  very  willing,  and  would  hide  them ;  but  the 
continual  quoting  of  them  by  the  regale  men,  and  heaping 
up  catalogues  of  them,  does  expose  them,  and  the  Church  of 
England  with  them :  and  then  laying  the  whole  stress  of  their 
cause  upon  such  precedents,  renders  it  very  precarious,  and 
forces  the  Churchmen  to  produce  some  contrary  precedents  ; 
but  they  not  laying  their  issue  barely  upon  precedents,  these 
may  suffice  for  this  time ;  though  they  say,  more  are  ready 
when  called  for,  and  that  it  can  be  to  any  purpose  :  for 
having  vindicated  the  sense  of  our  laws  by  our  Articles  and 
Homilies,  which  are  confirmed  both  by  convocation  and  par- 
liament, what  need  is  thereof  the  suffrage  of  private  persons  ? 
X.  The  From  that  of  the  laws,  the  discourse  turned  to  the  present 
present  state  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  independency  of  the 
Contro-  Church,  occasioned  by  the  now  unhappy  schism  which  has 
arisen  in  the  Church  of  England  upon  that  single  point. 
For  though  the  deprived  bishops  and  clergy  went  out  upon 
account  of  the  oaths,  yet  this  made  no  schism ;  no  not  even 
when  they  were  actually  deprived  and  ousted  by  act  of  par- 
liament. That  the  schism  did  not  commence  till  the  day  of 
the  consecration  of  the  new  bishops  into  the  sees  of  the 
bishops  who  were  ejected;  for  then,  and  not  till  then,  there 
were  bishops  and  anti-bishops,  and  opposite  altars  set  up. 

The  company  did  not  meddle  at  all  with  the  State  point, 
as  to  the  oaths ;  but  kept  themselves  entirely  to  the  Church 
point,  of  her  independency,  as  to  her  purely  spiritual  autho- 
rity from  the  State  ;  and  that  not  only  here  in  England,  with 
relation  either  to  past  or  present  occurrences,  but  all  the 
world  over,  upon  the  iritrinsical  and  original  rights  of  the 
Church ;  though  the  present  occasion  has  started  the  dis- 
pute amongst  us :  and  therefore  the  company  desired  to 
follow  that  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  that  we  might  see  the  true 
state  of  it  on  all  sides. 

I.  Dr.  Hody,  and  those  who  write  on  his  side,  do  not  take 
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upon  them  to  justify  lay-deprivations,  but  only  to  comply 
with  them,  though  supposing  them  to  be  not  only  unjust 
but  invalid,  if  imposed  by  an  irresistible  power ;  and  that 
the  bishops,  whom  the  lay  power  does  put  into  the  sees  of 
the  ejected,  are  orthodox  in  the  faith. 

They  support  this  hypothesis  upon  the  authority  of  pre- 
cedents, which  they  would  improve  to  be  the  practice  of 
the  whole  Catholick  Church  in  all  ages,  and  therefore  a 
sufficient  rule  to  determine  conscience. 

But  whereas  several  precedents  are  given  on  the  contrary 
side  in  the  vindication  of  the  deprived  bishops,  arid  the  his- 
torical collections,  concerning  Church  affairs,  &c.  of  those 
who  adhered  to  their  bishops  when  unjustly,  but  most  of  all 
if  invalidly  deprived,  though  the  successor  was  orthodox  in 
the  faith  :  therefore  they  add,*  that  these  successors  were  re- 
jected for  other  reasons,  either  because  they  were  accounted 
heretics ;  or  because  their  orders  were  looked  upon  to  be 
null  and  invalid,  as  being  derived  (either  immediately  or 
mediately)  from  some  who  were  accounted  heretics;  or 
because  they  communicated  with  heretics  ;  or  lastly,  because 
they  were  for  some  other  crime  excommunicated. 

And  it  was  said,  that  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  a 
bishop,  against  whom  some  of  these  objections  might  not 
lie  :  for  example,  all  the  bishops  of  the  reformation,  as  well 
in  England  as  elsewhere,  are  struck  off  at  one  blow;  for 
they  all  derived  their  orders  from  those  whom  they  now 
account  to  be,  and  then  to  have  been  heretics,  and  for  this 
reason  their  orders  are  accounted  to  be  null  and  invalid  by 
many  of  our  dissenters, 

And  the  ordinations  of  the  Church  of  Rome  must  go  off 
too,  especially  since  the  council  of  Constance,  that  turned  out 
all  the  popes  who  were  then  in  the  world,  which  were  three 
opposite  or  anti-popes,  contending  one  against  another : 

*  Reflections  on  the  remarks  upon  the  eighth  occasional  paper,  &c.  p.  27- 
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and  they  cannot  say  of  any  of  their  ordinations  at  this  day, 
that  they  are  not  derived  from  some  of  these  anti-popes. 

Nay,  all  the  Churches  as  far  as  the  Arian  heresy  reached, 
may  come  under  this  objection ;  for  many  of  their  ordinations 
were  derived  from  some  or  other  who  were  Arians,  semi- 
Arians,  &c.  or  suspected  so  to  be.  And  the  scene  of  these 
precedents  alleged,  being  chiefly  in  those  ages  wherein 
this  controversy  was  most  hotly  debated,  pretences  of  this 
sort  could  hardly  be  wanting  against  any,  whom  they  other- 
wise disliked. 

Besides  that,  as  shown  in  the  Vindication  of  the  deprived 
Bishops,  p.  24,  &c.  the  notion  of  heresy  was  then  taken  in 
a  much  more  large  sense  than  it  is  understood  now  with  us  ; 
that  it  was  then  applied  to  any  separation  that  was  made 
upon  any  principle. 

So  that  if  it  could  be  alleged  that  such  a  bishop  did  but 
once  communicate,  or  join  so  much  as  in  prayer  or  any 
holy  office,  at  a  marriage  or  a  christening,  with  any  so  ac- 
counted ;  or,  lastly,  if  any  other  crime  can  be  charged  upon 
him — Now  some  of  these  excuses  will  never  be  wanting, 
where  men  will  fish  for  them ;  and  under  the  terror  of  an 
irresistible  power,  it  is  very  natural  to  think  that  most  men 
would  be  inclined  to  put  the  cause  of  their  non-compliance 
with  that  power,  upon  any  thing  rather  than  to  dispute  the 
authority  of  such  a  power. 

Especially  considering,  that  Dr.  Hody  himself,  from  his 
Baroccian  MSS.,  makes  some  of  the  second  bishops,  who 
came  in  the  room  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  when  he  was  de- 
prived, to  be  saints ;  and  so  free  from  all  these  exceptions  : 
and  yet  tells  of  those  numbers  of  Christians,  who  therefore 
were  called  Joannites,  because  they  adhered  to  John  their 
deprived  bishop,  and  could  not  be  charmed  with  the  saintship 
of  any  second  bishop  during  his  life ;  nor  frightened  with 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  emperor,  which  was  let  loose 
upon  them,  to  make  them  own  the  second  bishops  he  had 
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set  up.  Hence  that  hold  challenge  was  thought  very  strange, 
which  is  given  in  most  peremptory  terms,  p.  27  of  Reflec- 
tions before  quoted,  "  to  show  as  much  as  one  single  person, 
throughout  all  the  fourth  age  (in  which  St.  Chrysostom 
lived),  that  actually  stood  out  on  that  account." 

But  in  former  ages,  their  standing  out  upon  that  account 
was  shown  to  have  been  much  more  universal ;  which  Dr. 
Hody  excuses,  only  because  there  was  not  then  an  irresist- 
ible power  to  compel  them.  And  upon  this  alone  he  does 
resolve  the  whole  cause ;  for  when  the  practice  not  only  of 
single  persons,  but  Churches,  nay,  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church,  was  produced  against  submitting  to  second  bishops, 
during  the  lives  of  the  first  lawful  bishops,  if  invalidly  de- 
prived, Dr.  Hody  concludes  his  case  of  sees  vacant,  by  un- 
just or  uncanonical  deprivations,  with  an  answer  to  this,  in 
these  words,  p.  195: 

"  It  is  alleged  by  one  of  our  adversaries,*  that  the  Nova- 
tians,  the  Donatists,  and  the  Meletians  of  Egypt  were  schis- 
matics in  the  opinion  of  the  Church,  because  the  bishops 
who  first  headed  them  were  second  bishops.  But  this  is  easily 
answered ;  for  the  bishops  whom  they  followed,  were  not 
set  up  by  any  sovereign  coercive  power,  in  the  room  of  others 
deposed,  but  were  set  up  by  inferior  persons,  against  others 
possessed  of  the  sees.  I  have  already  said,  that  it  is  not 
every  one  whom  a  small  tumultuous  party  shall  get  to  be 
ordained,  that  ought  to  be  received  as  a  bishop  ;  but  that 
which  we  maintain  is  this,  *  that  where  the  lawful  bishop  is 
deposed  by  an  irresistible  party,  there  the  successor  may  be 
acknowledged.' " 

It  was  said  to  this,  that  though  the  Novatians,  Donatists, 
&c.  were  not  irresistible,  yet  they  were  very  powerful  par- 
ties, and  kept  up  long  and  great  schisms  in  the  Church,  and 

*  The  Unity  of  the  Priesthood,  &c.  p.  58, 59. 
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in  some  places  they  were  irresistible,  that  is,  had  the  greater 
force. 

That  by  this  rule,  they  were  riot  schismatics  in  those 
places ;  but  those  who  opposed  them  were  the  schismatics. 
Though  in  other  places,  where  they  were  less  powerful, 
there  they  were  the  schismatics,  and  those  who  opposed 
them  preserved  the  unity  of  the  Church.  And  if  they  had 
been  set  up  by  any  sovereign  coercive  power,  by  the  Roman 
emperor,  then  had  there  never  been  such  schismatics  in  the 
Church  as  the  Novatians,  Donatists,  or  Meletians ;  but  they 
had  been  the  Church,  and  the  Church  had  been  the  schis- 
matics. 

So  that,  by  this,  the  notions  of  a  Church,  and  of  schism, 
are  very  uncertain  things,  and  may  change  sides  with  every 
wind  of  persecution,  or  of  power,  or  of  fright  !  And  that 
may  appear  irresistible  to  one,  which  is  not  to  another.  But 
can  we  oppose  irresistible  force  ?  said  one.  No,  said  ano- 
ther, for  if  we  oppose  it,  it  is  not  irresistible.  But  what  sort 
of  opposition  do  you  mean  ?  for  lawful  powers  are  riot  to  be 
resisted  by  arms,  though  we  had  strength  to  do  it,  under 
penalty  of  damnation,  Rom.  xiii.  2.  Therefore  they  are 
always  irresistible  in  that  sense.  But  if  you  mean  by  re- 
sistance, not  complying  with  their  unjust  commands,  then 
no  power  upon  earth  can  be  irresistible ;  because  the  re- 
sistance is  by  suffering,  by  prayers  and  tears,  which  are  the 
arms  of  the  Church. 

That  if  it  be  lawful  to  support  the  faith  of  the  Church 
against  an  irresistible  party,  why  not  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  ?  Since  without  these,  the  Church 
cannot  stand,  nor  exert  that  commission  which  was  given  to 
her  by  Christ. 

That  wherever  the  government  of  the  Church  is  placed,  all 
appeals,  even  as  to  matters  of  faith,  must  determine  there. 

Suppose  that  not  long  ago  the  king  had  got  a  majority 
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of  popish  bishops  in  the  convocation,  whither  should  we 
have  appealed  from  that  convocation  ? 

To  whom  shall  all  the  bishops,  shall  episcopacy  itself, 
now  appeal  in  Scotland  ? 

And  if  the  government  of  the  Church  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  Papists  or  Presbyterians,  &c.  how  shall  we  secure 
the  faith  ? 

Therefore  it  was  wished  that  Dr.  Hody,  &c.  would  let  us 
know  where  they  intend  to  stop,  upon  this  their  principle  of 
complying,  though  in  unjust  things,  with  irresistible  force. 
Will  they  stop  at  episcopacy?  If  so,  then  is  it  not  the  cause 
of  episcopacy  which  they  oppose  ?  Since  the  same  irresist- 
ible power  that  could  deprive  nine  bishops  in  England, 
may  deprive  them  all  and  episcopacy  itself,  as  in  Scotland. 
That  if  the  state  cannot  deprive  twenty-six  bishops,  they 
cannot  deprive  one,  and  if  one,  they  may  twenty-six;  so 
that  it  is  not  the  cause  of  the  deprived,  but  of  all  bishops, 
of  episcopacy  itself,  which  is  here  concerned,  and  yielding 
it  in  one  instance  is  giving  up  the  whole. 

It  was  observed  how  very  jealous  our  parliaments  have 
been  of  allowing  any  precedent,  whereby  the  life  or  estate 
of  the  meanest  subject  should  be  at  the  arbitrary  disposal 
of  the  king ;  because,  by  the  same  rule,  the  life  and  liberty 
of  every  subject  must  lie  at  his  mercy. 

That  encroachments  are  made  by  degrees,  from  one  step 
to  another ;  and  the  best  time  to  stop  is  at  the  beginning, 
before  we  have  given  precedents  against  ourselves,  have 
yielded  the  cause,  and  are  entirely  subdued  :  then  it  will 
be  too  late,  and  the  power  will  be  more  irresistible,  and 
men's  courage  will  grow  less. 

That  it  was  a  common  and  a  just  judgment  for  men  to 
fall  from  one  wickedness  to  another;  that  to  consent  or  com- 
ply with  the  wickedness  of  another  is  to  make  myself 
guilty  of  it,  as  it  is  written,  Psalm  1.  18,  "  When  thou 
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sawest  a  thief,  thou  consentedst  with  him,  and  hast  been 
partaker  with  adulterers." 

That  no  examples  are  sufficient  to  justify  this,  of  no 
Church  at  no  age,  no,  not  of  the  apostles  themselves  ;  of 
whom  one  betrayed  His  Master,  another  forswore  Him, 
all  forsook  Him. 

That  insisting  upon  such  topics,  may  expose  the  infirmi- 
ties of  human  nature,  and  the  failings  of  the  best  of  men, 
but  can  never  justify  our  imitation  of  them ;  for  we  must "  not 
follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil,  nor  decline  after  many,"  (if  it 
were  the  whole  world)  "  to  wrest  judgment,"  Exod.  xxiii.  2. 
For  the  nature  of  things  does  not  alter  for  our  opinion  or 
practice  of  them.  Truth  is  truth,  and  injustice  is  injustice, 
if  all  the  world  should  say  the  contrary ;  and  by  the  same 
necessity,  evil  is  to  be  avoided,  and  good  to  be  followed. 

That  therefore,  to  yield  lay  deprivations  to  be  unjust  and 
invalid,  and  yet  to  argue  for  our  compliance  with  them,  is  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,  and  to  make  it  right  to 
comply  with  wrong. 

That  it  is  indeed  destroying  all  notion  of  right  and 
wrong  :  for  if  it  be  right  to  comply  with  the  wrong,  then  it 
is  wrong  to  comply  with  the  right;  as  these  say  of  those 
who  comply  with  the  deprived  bishops,  (allowing  these 
bishops  to  have  the  right,)  for  they  accuse  them  of  being 
guilty  of  the  schism,  and  of  all  the  evils  that  follow. 

We  are  commanded  by  the  apostle,  to  "  eschew  evil,  and 
do  good,"  1  Pet.  iii.  1 1 ;  but  these  command  us  to  comply 
with  the  evil,  and  eschew  the  good,  if  so  bidden  by  an  irresist- 
ible party. 

That  this  justifies  all  prosperous  schisms  and  usurpations : 
for  they  would  not  be  prosperous,  if  the  major  number  did 
not  go  in  to  them ;  and  the  major  is  the  irresistible  party. 

That,  by  this  rule,  the  ten  tribes  had  not  been  the  schis- 
matics, though  they  threw  off  the  priesthood  of  Levi ;  but 
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the  two  tribes  who  stuck  to  it,  were  the  schismatics,  because 
the  fewest  in  number  :  and  those  of  the  ten  tribes  who 
(as  Tobit)  would  not  own  the  priesthood  set  up  by  the  civil 
power,  but  brought  their  tithes  to  Jerusalem,  and  gave  them 
to  the  priests  of  Levi,  were,  in  so  doing,  guilty  of  schism. 

That  whatever  schisms  have  been  amongst  the  Churches 
within  the  Roman  empire,  were  nothing  so  much  in  respect 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  as  the  ten  tribes  were  in  proportion 
to  the  two  tribes  in  the  Church  of  Israel,  the  then  only 
visible  Church  of  God  in  the  world. 

That  many  of  our  schisms  in  the  west  were  never  heard 
of  by  the  numerous  Christian  Churches  in  the  east  of  Asia, 
among  the  Abyssines  in  Africa,  and  other  far  distant 
Churches,  which,  because  not  well  known  to  us,  we  must 
by  no  means  cast  off  from  the  body  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

That  therefore  we  must  not  make  a  computation  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  from  that  part  of  it  which  was  within  the 
compass  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  called  oecumenical. 

No,  nor  can  we  know  the  principles  even  of  that  part  of 
it,  merely  by  the  practice,  though  of  the  generality  when 
under  an  irresistible  force,  for  then  men  do  not  speak  their 
judgments  freely,  and  many  will  be  silent  for  fear,  whose 
principles  are  contrary  to  the  proceedings  of  the  irresistible 
party. 

That  therefore  the  principles  of  those  ages  are  better 
to  be  gathered  from  their  writings  than  their  practices. 

And  that  all  those  fathers  and  councils  who  speak  against 
the  regale,  or  power  of  the  civil  government  over  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  either  to  elect  or  deprive  the  bishops, 
to  obstruct  or  overawe  their  synods,  &c.  must  be  supposed 
likewise  to  forbid  complying  with  what  they  thought  evil : 
and  so  great  an  evil  as  they  made  this  usurpation  of  the 
regale  over  the  Church  to  be,  even  the  reign  of  Anti- 
Christ,  and  setting  up  the  king  in  the  place  of  Christ;  as 
we-  shall  see  hereafter. 
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Against  which  the  actual  compliance,  though  of  the 
generality,  was  not  to  be  urged  ;  for  that  these  commonly 
run  down  the  stream,  and  our  blessed  Saviour  has  cautioned 
us  against  the  broad  way,  wherein  there  is  always  most 
company. 

Therefore  this  topic  was  dismissed  of  justifying  compli- 
ance with  lay-deprivations,  supposing  them  to  be  both  un- 
just and  invalid.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  betraying  of  the 
cause,  and  all  desired  to  turn  to  those  who  take  upon  them 
to  maintain  the  validity  of  lay-deprivations,  as  being  the 
only  thing  that  could  determine  this  controversy. 

II.  The  first  produced  upon  this  head  was  Dr.  Wake  his 
Authority  of  Christian  Princes  asserted,  &c.  printed  anno 
1697,  wherein  he  sets  up  the  regale  to  the  very  height; 
but  though  he  and  those  who  take  his  part,  seem  to  go  upon 
another  topic  than  the  former,  yet  it  comes  all  into  one, 
because  they  support  the  right  of  the  regale  merely  upon 
precedents,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  it  has  no  other 
right ;  and  that  is  indeed  a  perfect  yielding  up  of  the  right, 
only  pleading  for  compliance  with  it  upon  the  authority  of 
precedents ;  which  is  the  same  topic  with  the  former.  One 
says,  it  is  right  because  there  are  precedents  for  it;  the 
other  says,  that  it  is  right  to  comply  with  it  for  the  same 
reason :  so  that  precedents  are  at  the  top  and  bottom,  the 
whole  that  is  alleged  for  this  cause  of  the  regale  on  both 
sides. 

Several  of  these  precedents  were  touched  upon  :  some 
were  shown  to  be  modern  and  of  no  authority ;  others  that 
were  not  truly  related  with  the  circumstances  necessary; 
and  others  which  are  truly  related,  to  make  nothing  to  the 
purpose  intended ;  and  several  which  made  directly  against 
it,  but  none  that  were  of  authority  sufficient  to  establish  or 
justify  the  regale  :  besides  contrary  precedents,  which  were 
of  greater  authority,  and  not  answered  by  any  of  the  re- 
galists ;  and  that  Dr.  Wake  himself,  when  he  comes  a  little 
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to  the  reasoning  part,  overthrows  all  that  power  of  the 
regale,  which  he  had  built  upon  the  authority  of  prece- 
dents. 

Which  is  showed  among  the  consequences  of  this  princi- 
ple of  the  regale,  sect.  xvi.  no.  iii.  And  not  to  interrupt 
the  thread  of  this  discourse,  it  was  desired  that  we  should 
proceed  to  inquire  into  the  original  of  the  regale,  for  this 
was  thought  the  clearest  method  to  let  us  see  into  the  bot- 
tom of  this  cause. 

The  first  instance  of  the  regale  in  a  king's  depriving     XI.  Ori- 
priests,  was  Jeroboam,  of  which  we  have  spoke  before,  p.  regale. 
25,  and  of  the  provocations  he  had  to  do  it.     As  to  that  of 
Solomon  and  Abiathar,  it  was  no  more  insisted  upon. 

But  to  come  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  follow  the 
authors  before  named,  who  of  late  have  handled  this  con- 
troversy. The  Historical  Collections,  c.  2.  §  1.  p.  69,  70,  71, 
give  an  account  that  the  Donatists  were  the  first  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  secular  power  in  any  ecclesiastical  cause,  which 
was  to  decide  the  dispute  they  had  raised  concerning  the 
election  of  Csecilianus  into  the  see  of  Carthage ;  but  Con- 
stantine  refused  to  accept  their  appeal,  as  not  belonging  to 
him,  and  owned  that  the  power  of  elections  of  bishops,  and 
the  judging  of  them,  was  only  in  the  bishops;  that  he  him- 
self was  to  be  subject  to  their  judgment ;  that  it  was  a  work 
of  the  devil,  and  an  outrageous  daring  fury  in  these  Dona- 
tists, whom  he  therefore  calls  Proditors,  to  refuse  the  judg- 
ment of  the  bishops,  which  he  calls  "the  heavenly  judgment," 
and  "to  appeal  to  me,"  says  he,  "  for  my  judgment :  "  and  he 
calls  this  "insulting  upon  God,"  and  a  great  deal  more  of 
such  vehemence  which  he  uses  against  the  first  rise  of  sub- 
mitting the  sacred  to  the  civil  power  in  ecclesiastical  causes: 
which  epistle  of  that  godly  and  first  Christian  emperor,  is, 
Inter  gesta  purgationis  Cceciliani  et  Felicis,  in  fine  Op.  Optati, 
ed.  Paris.  And  great  part  of  it  is  quoted  in  the  Hist. 
Collect,  p.  70,  71.  The  emperor  says,  "That  it  is  as  clear  as 
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the  sun  at  noonday,  that  God  had  ordained  His  Church 
only  to  judge  in  such  cases,"  and  would  not  be  joined  in 
commission  with  them  as  if  he  had  any  act  or  part  in  it. 
"  What  madness,"  says  he,  "  is  it  which  possesseth  them,  that 
with  an  incredible  arrogance  they  think  they  may  do  that 
which  may  be  lawfully  neither  spoke  nor  heard  ?  And  depart- 
ing from  the  rightful  judgment  which  God  hath  appointed, 
they  require  my  judgment  together  with  the  Churches  ! 
What  force  of  malignity  dwells  in  their  breasts  ?  How  often 
have  they  been  justly  reproved  by  myself  for  these  wicked 
additions  to  God's  word  in  these  cases  ?  For  I  speak,  as  the 
truth  is,  that  the  judgment  of  the  priests  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted, as  when  the  Lord  himself,  residing,  judgeth."  So 
far  was  that  emperor  at  that  time  from  having  any  thoughts 
of  such  a  regale  over  the  Church,  as  has  been  since  set  up  ! 
He  calls  it  "an  addition  to  the  word  of  God;"  he  could  find 
no  ground  for  it  there  ;  he  understood  not  the  forementioned 
texts  in  favour  of  the  regale. 

As  the  Donatists  were  the  first  who  set  up  the  regale 
and  pleaded  for  it ;  so  it  is  shown  in  the  Hist.  Collect,  that 
the  after-heretics  carried  on  the  same  cause.  The  Eusebians 
appealed  to  Constantius,  and  as  shown,  ibid.  p.  95,  that  first 
heretical  Arian  emperor  was  the  first  who  assumed  the 
regale,  and  by  it  had  well  nigh  overthrown  the  Christian 
faith:  but  St.  Athanasius,  Hosius,  and  others,  did  with  great 
zeal  oppose  and  protest  against  the  regale,  saying,  that 
those  who  appealed  to  Constantius  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
did  set  him  up  instead  of  Christ ;  that  this  made  him  an 
anti-Christ ;  that "  to  make  himself  a  prince  of  bishops,  and  to 
preside  in  ecclesiastical  judicatures,  made  him  the  very  same 
*  abomination  of  desolation*  foretold  by  Daniel  the  prophet." 
Athanas.  Epist  ad  Solitar.  p.  861,  862.  "  Do  not,"  says  Ho- 
sius to  him,  "concern  thyself  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  nor  com- 
mand us  in  these  matters  ;  but  rather  learn  those  things  of 
us.  God  hath  committed  to  thee  the  empire;  and  He  hath 
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entrusted  us  with  those  things  that  belong  to  the  Church. 
And  as  he  who  with  malignant  eyes  reproacheth  thy  empire, 
opposeth  the  divine  ordinance ;  so  do  thou  beware  lest 
drawing  to  thee  those  things  that  belong  to  the  Church, 
thou  becomest  thereby  liable  to  a  great  guilt.  It  is  written, 
1  Give  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's,  and  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's.'  It  is  not  lawful  for  us,  O  emperor, 
to  hold  the  earthly  empire,  neither  hast  thou  the  power  of 
holy  things."  A  than.  ibid.  p.  639.  And  that  his  usurping 
this  power  over  the  Church  was  without  precedent,  ibid.  p. 
831  :  he  was  the  first  who  took  it  upon  him.  Other  quota- 
tions more  at  large  were  read  out  of  the  same  place  of  the 
Hist.  Collect,  p.  96,  97. 

Then  it  was  read  out  of  bishop  Burners  Hist,  of  the 
Regale,  p.  30.  that  Constantine  did  renounce  the  power  of 
electing  bishops,  of  which  he  gives  several  instances :  that 
writing  to  the  bishops  assembled  at  Antioch  for  the  election 
of  a  bishop,  he  leaves  the  choice  freely  to  them,  desiring 
them  "  that  the  election  should  be  made  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  Church,  and  the.  tradition  of  the  apostles;"  and  p.  31, 
he  names  Constantius  depriving  the  orthodox  bishops,  and 
putting  Arian  bishops  in  their  room,  by  his  own  authority, 
and  quotes  Hilary  writing  to  these  court  bishops,  put  in  by 
the  regale,  and  saying,  "  O  ye  bishops,  I  pray  you,  what 
suffrages  did  the  apostles  make  use  of  ?  did  they  receive 

their  dignity  from  the  palace  ?" This  was  the  beginning 

of  the  regale. 

But  then   he  shows,  that  it  was  not  kept  up  constantly  xil.  Prin- 
from  that  time,  though  some  boisterous  emperors  followed  nounced^ 
the  example  of  Constantius,  to  enlarge  their  prerogative  ; the  re£ale- 
but  others  would  not  make  use  of  it.     He  tells,  p.  37,  38, 
how  the  emperor  Valentinian,  about  the  year  347,  upon  the 
death  of   Auxentius   bishop  of  Milan,  who  was  an  Arian, 
called  the   bishops  together,   "  and  desired  them  to  choose 

10 
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such  a  bishop  as  might,  both  by  his  life  and  doctrine,  in- 
struct those  whom  he  was  to  govern ;  and  that  he  might  see 
such  a  person  set  up,  to  whom  he  that  held  the  empires 
might  cheerfully  submit  himself."  For  which  he  quotes, 
Theod.  1.  iv.  c.  6,  7. 

He  afterwards  gives  several  instances  of  emperors,  kings, 
and  princes,  who  purely  out  of  conscience,  being  struck 
with  the  horror  of  so  great  a  wickedness,  threw  up  the  re- 
gale which  had  descended  to  them  from  their  ancestors.  He 
says,  p.  93,  that  the  emperor  John  Comnenus,  about  the 
year  of  Christ  1130,  did  condemn  the  use  of  the  regale, 
under  very  severe  pains ;  and  he  mentions  a  memorable 
law  which  Manuel  Comnenus  made  against  it,  A.  c.  1150, 
wherein  he  calls  it  a  wicked  custom:  "so  here,"  says  the 
bishop,  "the  regale  is  most  severely  condemned:  "  again,  p. 
97,  98,  a  later  instance  is  given  (which  was  in  the  fourteenth 
century)  of  John  Cantacuzenus  the  emperor  ;  and  part  of  his 
speech  is  set  down  which  he  made  to  the  bishops,  who  were 
met  for  the  election  of  a  patriarch  :  he  said,  "  they  ought  to 
follow  the  steps  of  the  apostles  and  fathers  ;  who,  being  met 
together,  invocated  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  implored  the  grace 
of  God  to  direct  them  in  the  choice  of  one  that  should  govern 
the  Church  according  to  his  will.  But  he  acknowledged, 
that  in  elections  great  errors  had  been  committed,  which 
men  were  apt  to  excuse,  as  they  did  all  their  other  sins  that 
were  dear  to  them ;  for  it  was  certainly  a  mocking  of  God, 
first  to  resolve  who  shall  be  patriarch,  and  then  to  meet, 
and  hypocritically  to  pray  for  the  divine  direction  or  assist- 
ance. This  he  confessed  he  had  done  by  himself,  and  he 
did  not  doubt  but  his  predecessors  had  been  guilty  of  it 
likewise ;  wherefore  he  ingenuously  confessed  his  sin,  and 
declared,  he  would  be  guilty  of  it  no  more." 

Then  in  France,  (which  is  the  chief  scene  of  this  history,) 
we  are  told,  p.  190,  191,  that  when  pope  Lucius  II.,  to 
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court  the  favour  of  Louis  VII.  about  the  year  1148,  sent  him 
a  hull  with  a  privilege,  that  in  all  his  cathedrals  he  should 
dispose  of  the  first  vacancy,  and  enjoy  the  mean  profits  ;  he 
burnt  the  bull  with  indignation,  and  said,  "  he  had  rather 
burn  a  thousand  such  grants,  than  have  his  soul  tormented 
in  hell-fire." 

And  p.  209,  Alphonsus,  count  of  Thoulouse,  did  about 
the  year  1138,  not  only  renounce  but  condemn  the  regale, 
which  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  in  their  dominions ;  and 
calls  it,  "  that  most  wicked  custom  of  his  ancestors,  by  which 
they  seized  violently  on  the  goods  of  the  deceased  bishops." 
One  branch  of  this  regale  was  the  presentation  to  bishop- 
rics and  other  Church  livings ;  the  other  was,  the  seizing  of 
the  revenues  during  the  vacancy;  and  this  was  a  tempta- 
tion to  keep  them  long  vacant :  and  both  of  these  were  con- 
demned and  given  up  by  these  and  several  other  religious 
princes  in  several  ages  after  the  regale  had  obtained ;  though 
some  of  their  successors  took  it  up  again,  as  they  were  other- 
wise inclined.  But  it  was  urged,  that  one  precedent  of  a  king 
who  recedes  from  what  the  law  or  custom  has  made  his 
right,  out  of  conscience,  is  of  more  weight  than  many  pre- 
cedents of  those  who,  out  of  interests  and  politics,  do  grasp 
at  all,  stretch  the  regale  to  the  utmost,  and  extend  their 
conquest  over  the  Church. 

Here  one  desired,  that  to  the  examples  of  princes  who  have 
renounced  their  regale,  might  be  added  the  present  con- 
stitution of  Sweden,  before  mentioned,  where  the  regale  is 
kept  out;  and  the  many  advantages  thereby  accruing  both  to 
Church  and  State,  in  a  perfect  uniformity  both  in  religion 
and  government :  for  the  one  seldom  remains  entire  when 
the  other  is  broken,  as  the  example  of  our  own  and  neigh- 
bour nations  has  too  often  informed  us.  And  this  instance  of 
Sweden,  on  the  other  side,  ever  since  the  reformation,  shows 
the  truth  of  this  observation,  and  what  has  been  the  great 
source  of  our  civil  wars  and  confusions. 
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And  that  crown  has  had  most  signal  instances  of  the 
favour  and  protection  of  Heaven  since  that  time  ;  so  great 
that  in  the  last  age,  some  thought  it  was  raised  up  to  the 
fulfilling  of  prophecies,  and  opening  of  the  millennium. 

And  the  deliverance  and  victory  which  God  has  lately 
afforded  to  this  present  young,  magnanimous,  and  most  re- 
ligious king,  is  the  most  observable  of  any  in  this  age.  May 
the  divine  mercy  continue  to  preserve  him.  The  particulars 
of  his  victory  set  forth  a  conduct  and  bravery  above  his 
years ;  but  the  air  of  religion  in  it  exceeded  all  the  rest,  and 
is  a  rare  example  in  this  age ;  he  receiving  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament with  his  army,  before  they  began  their  attack 
against  ten  times  their  number,  in  their  trenches ;  and  when, 
after  a  miraculous  victory,  he  entered  the  tent  of  the  czar, 
falling  down  on  his  knees,  and  giving  thanks  and  the  glory 
to  God. 

Let  me  give  another  instance  of  it  to  our  present  purpose, 
continued  this  gentleman ;  his  father,  the  late  king  of  Sweden, 
had  recommended  him  upon  his  death-bed,  that  when  the 
archbishop  of  Upsal  (the  only  archbishopric  in  the  kingdom) 
died,  (he  being  then  an  old  man,)  he  should  endeavour  to 
procure  Dr.  Speggel,  bishop  of  Lincopin,  (whom  he  much 
esteemed  for  his  learning  and  piety,)  to  be  promoted  to  it. 
Accordingly  the  young  king  did  use  all  his  interest  for  him. 
But  the  bishops  chose  Dr.  Benzelius,  bishop  of  Stragness, 
who  is  now  archbishop.  And  the  king  was  so  far  from  taking 
it  ill,  that  he  excused  himself,  upon  account  of  his  father's 
last  directions,  for  meddling  in  it  at  all,  as  being  a  matter 
within  their  province,  arid  not  his.  Perhaps  those  bishops 
were  aware  of  letting  in  king's  recommendations,  knowing 
what  a  few  precedents  of  that  kind  would  amount  to.  They 
are  a  temptation,  but  no  respect  to  a  good  king;  and  if 
enjoyed  by  him,  a  bad  king  will  not  give  them  up. 

However,  it  was  concluded,  that  bare  precedents  on  either 
side  do  not  determine  the  right,  without  entering  into  the 
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merits  of  the  cause,  which  alone  can  be  sufficient  ground  to 
guide  our  conscience. 

And  it  was  agreed,  that  this  History  of  the  Regale  was  a  xnr. 
full  answer  to  both  the  books  before  mentioned  of  Dr.  Hody 
and  Dr.  Wake ;  because  it  showed  how  very  little  stress  is  to 
be  laid  upon  the  precedents  they  bring ;  and  by  what  scan- 
dalous methods  the  regale  obtained  its  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity ;  and  what  were  the  dismal  effects  of  it,  even  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  Greek  Church,  where  it  prevailed,  as  the 
learned  bishop  before  mentioned  observes,  p.  75:  "The 
emperors,"  says  he,  "  took  the  nomination  of  them  (the 
bishops)  into  their  own  hands;  and  then  gave  them  either 
to  such  illiterate  monks  as  were  much  esteemed  of  for  the 
strictness  of  their  lives,  but  were  tools  for  any  designs  on 
which  they  set  them  ;  or  to  such  of  their  courtiers  or  soldiers 
that  had  merited  best  at  their  hands :  and  by  these  means 
were  the  Greek  Churches  brought  to  that  pass,  for  ignorance 
and  corruption,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  were  given  up  by 
God  to  such  terrible  calamities  as  were  brought  upon  them, 
first  by  the  Saracens,  and  then  by  the  Othoman  family." 

And,  p.  97,  he  goes  on  thus  :  "  In  Andronicus's  long 
reign,  many  bishops  were  put  in  and  out,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  the  Church:  of  which  the  historian*  makes  this  remark; 
'  Princes  choose  such  men  to  their  charge  who  may  be  their 
slaves,  and  in  all  things  obsequious  to  what  they  shall  pre- 
scribe, and  may  lie  at  their  feet,  and  not  so  much  as  have  a 
thought  contrary  to  their  commands.'  No  wonder, "  continues 
the  bishop,  "  he  broke  out  into  so  severe  a  censure,  when 
many  were  raised  to  that  dignity  that  could  neither  read  nor 
write."  Thus  that  learned  author. 

I  am  sorry,  said  one,  that  we  have  to  add  to  this  sad  pros- 
pect the  present  lamentable  condition  of  the  Protestant  in- 
terest in  Germany,  where  those  Churches  did  run  generally 

*  Niceph.  Greg.  1.  vii. 
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into  Erastianism,  for  facilitating  the  reformation,  and  to  in- 
cline princes  to  be  on  their  side  :  and  they  now  suffer  for  it; 
for  the  princes  they  depended  on  are  like  to  be  their  ruin  ; 
they  have  either  gone  over  to  popery,  or  given  way  to  it, 
in  their  countries,  as  best  serves  their  interest ;  they  took 
no  care  of  the  Protestant  concerns  at  Reswick,  but  have  left 
them  in  a  much  worse  condition  since  that  peace  than  before, 
even  to  give  the  French  king  cause  to  boast,  in  his  letter 
to  the  archbishop  of  Paris  for  singing  Te  Deum  upon  the 
peace,  (which  was  printed  here,)  that  the  chief  glory  he  haa 
in  that  peace  was  the  advancement  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  other  countries,  with  the  consent  of  sovereigns  of  a  dif- 
ferent persuasion.  To  whom  though  he  restored  many  and 
great  countries  that  had  been  Protestant  before  he  took  them, 
yet  by  the  fourth  article  of  that  treaty  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided, that  their  religion  should  not  be  restored  to  them,  but 
remain  as  he  then  left  it  established ;  that  is,  popery. 

And  continued  this  gentleman,  an  eminent  professor  told 
a  friend  of  mine  in  Amsterdam,  whose  letter  he  showed, 
"  That  the  Protestant  interest  there  was  visibly  declining, 
because  either  there  were  no  bishops,  or  bishops  that  had  no 
power,  but  the  whole  clergy  in  a  state  of  absolute  subjection 
and  entirely  secluded  from  interposing,  where  even  their 
concerns  require  it."  And,  added  my  friend,  said  he,  "  This 
was  much  from  one  bred  here."  It  was  not  so  much,  an- 
swered another,  when  we  consider,  that  though  the  go- 
verning part  in  Holland  are  what  they  call  Protestant,  by 
excluding  all  dissenters  from  having  any  share  in  the  go  - 
vernment,  or  bearing  any  places  of  public  trust,  whereby 
they  are  preserved  in  peace  and  quietness;  yet  that  much 
the  major  number  of  the  subjects  are  Popish,  which  one 
time  or  other  will  probably  cast  the  balance ;  for  the  gene- 
ral inclination  of  the  people,  like  trade,  is  observed  to  force 
its  way.  However,  where  that  is  against  the  religion  esta- 
blished, it  cannot  be  said  to  be  out  of  danger :  and  the 
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increase  of  the  popish  interest,  botli  there  and  in  Germany, 
(I  wish  I  could  not  add  England,)  is,  by  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  there,  to  be  chiefly  accounted  as  a  natural  effect  of 
the  regale  that  prevails  there. 

Now,  said  one,  here  are  more  precedents  ;  and  from  such 
precedents  Dr.  Hody  and  Dr.  Wake  defend  their  cause, 
and  say  that  this  is  sufficient,  and  that  no  other  argument  is 
needful  to  be  produced  for  it  ! 

It  was  argued  on  their  behalf,  that  the  force  of  their  XIV.  Con- 
argument  lay  in  the  supposed  consent  of  the  church  to  all  suppofed^ 
this  ;  for  that  none  then  did  oppose  this  power  in  the  empe-  " 


rors  :  to  which  it  was  said,  to  the  re- 

1.  What  opposition  could  be  expected  from  such  bishops0' 
as  before  described  ?  and  the  emperors  would  take  care  to 
put  in  such  bishops  as  should  not  oppose  them. 

'2.  That  the  body  of  the  church  here  spoke  of  being  then 
within  the  emperors'  dominions,  none  durst  oppose  them, 
without  the  apparent  hazard  of  their  lives,  the  power  of  these 
emperors  being  absolute  ;  and  that  such  a  forced  silence  will 
not  argue  consent  :  but  that  if  this  cause  had  been  brought 
before  a  free  national  church,  out  of  the  reach  of  these  em- 
perors, and  if  the  bishops  of  such  a  church  had  then  asserted 
the  regale  of  those  emperors  over  the  church,  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  church,  their  testimony  had  been  to  the 
purpose.  And  if  this  had  been  universally  so  declared,  freely 
and  without  compulsion,  by  the  whole  catholic  church,  then 
could  it  not  have  been  denied  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of 
the  catholic  church. 

But  it  was  so  far  from  that,  that  besides  a  multitude  of 
quotations  out  of  particular  fathers,  in  several  ages,  such  as 
Athanasius,  Hosius,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  &c.  several  ca- 
nons were  produced,  and  that  of  councils  called  general,  as 
well  as  others  for  the  independency  of  the  church  and 
against  the  regale,  particularly  as  to  the  election  of  bishops, 

Kid  the  sitting  of  synods  :   for  instance,  Can.  Apost.  c.  30, 
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31 ;  1  Cone.  Nice  A.D.  325,  c.  4;  Constant.  2  Gen.  Cone. 
A.D.  380,  c.  6;  Chalced.  4  Gen.  Cone.  A.D.  451,  c.  9;  2 
Nice.  7  Gen.  Cone.  A.D.  786,  c.  3 ;  Constant.  8  Gen.  Cone. 
A.D.  871,  c.  22;  besides  Cone.  Eliber,  A.D.  308,  c.  56; 
Cone.  Antioch.  A.D.  341,  c.  11,  12,  16,  20;  Cone.  Carthag. 
A.D.  419,  c.  13,  15,  21,  65,  107;  in  which,  and  in  seve- 
ral others,  synods  are  appointed  to  sit  frequently  for  the 
necessities  of  the  church.  It  is  made  excommunication 
and  deprivation  to  appeal  from  the  bishop  to  the  king,  or 
any  secular  power  in  ecclesiastical  causes  ;  or  for  any  bishop 
to  be  made,  not  only  by  the  king's  command,  but  if  he  make 
use  of  the  interest  or  recommendation  of  secular  princes, 
or  obtain  his  bishopric  by  their  means ;  and  that  all  elec- 
tion of  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  by  the  secular  magis- 
trate shall  be  void;  and  the  method  of  their  election  is  set 
down,  viz.  of  presbyters  and  deacons  by  the  bishop ;  and  of 
the  bishop  by  the  comprovincial  bishops;  and  that  the  civil 
magistrate  should,  upon  some  occasions,  be  debarred  from 
coining  to  the  church;  therefore,  that  the  argument  can 
never  be  made  good  from  the  compliance  or  silence  of  some 
bishops  put  in  by  some  emperors,  and  hewed  down  under 
them,  or  who  turned  sycophants  to  them,  to  infer  that  this 
of  the  regale  was  the  constant  and  universal  doctrine 
of  the  catholic  church ;  to  which  the  direct  contrary  is 
the  truth. 
XV.Ori-  Then  there  were  precedents  shown  against  the  regale, 

ginal  of  the  .       ,  ....  ,,    .—,    ...       •      T-»  • 

regale  in  m  the  most  primitive  times  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  as  of 
England.  gt>  Qudoceus,  bishop  of  Landaff,  who  excommunicated  three 
of  his  own  kings,  after  one  another,  viz.  Mouricus,  Mor- 
cant,  and  Guidnert,  for  several  crimes ;  and  put  them  under 
severe  penances,  which  he  obliged  them  to  perform  before 
he  admitted  them  to  the  peace  and  communion  of  the 
church  by  absolution.  This  is  told  in  Sir  Henry  Spelman's 
History  of  the  English  Councils,  torn.  i.  p.  62,  &c.  which 
book  Dr.  Wake  quotes  in  his  Authority  of  Christian  Princes, 
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for  later  instances,  which  he  thought  favoured  the  regale  ; 
hut  takes  no  notice  at  all  of  these  and  other  more  ancient 
and  contrary  examples. 

And  these  are  more  considerable,  because  they  were 
about  the  years  of  Christ  560  and  565,  among  the  British 
bishops,  before  Austin  the  monk  came  into'  England,  and 
consequently  before  there  could  be  the  least  umbrage  that 
this  was  any  part  of  popery. 

Then  it  was  showed  how  that  after  this,  in  times  of  po- 
pery, the  regale  began  to  obtain  in  England ;  that  it  is 
an  effect  of  popery,  though  at  first  sight  it  seems  contrary 
to  it,  as  being  a  restriction  to  that  universal  supremacy 
which  the  popes  claim  over  all  churches :  but  (as  will  be 
shown  hereafter)  the  popes  found  that  they  could  not  main- 
tain their  usurpations  over  all  the  other  bishops  in  the 
world,  who  would  be  too  many  for  them,  without  the  assis- 
tance of  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  with  whom,  therefore,  they 
were  content  to  divide  the  prey,  and  bribe  them  with  the 
nomination  of  some  bishops,  and  disposal  of  the  revenues 
of  some  churches  during  the  vacancies,  and  some  peculiars 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops;  that  the  kings 
might  maintain  the  usurpations  of  the  popes  over  all  the 
rest ;  both  enlarging  their  powers  upon  the  ruins  of  episco- 
pacy. 

That  episcopacy,  thus  grinded  to  powder  betwixt  these 
upper  and  nether  millstones,  yet  did  struggle  sometimes, 
and  assert  its  right.  Mr.  Prynne,  in  his  Records,  gives  many 
instances,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  of  bishops  chosen 
by  the  clergy,  without  the  king's  licence,  or  his  recommen- 
dation of  the  person,  which  afterwards  grew  by  custom,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  into  a  right  absolutely  to  dispose  of 
bishops  and  churches  at  their  pleasure,  as  it  is  at  this  day, 
though  under  the  mockery  of  a  conge  (felire,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  statute  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  2 ;  and  therefore  is  taken  away 
and  quite  abolished  by  that  act  of  parliament ;  and  so  con- 

F2 
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tinues  in  Ireland,  where  the  king  disposes  of  bishoprics 
merely  by  his  letters  patent,  without  any  conge  d'elire  which 
is  still  kept  up  in  England,  though  to  no  other  purpose 
than  to  show  the  ancient  right  of  the  church  to  elect  her 
own  bishops,  and  may  one  day  prove  a  handle  to  recover  it. 

But  it  was  said,  that  the  present  practice  is  contrary  to  our 
thirty-seventh  article,  wherein  our  kings  do  renounce  any 
other  power  over  the  church  than  such  as  was  "  always 
given  to  all  godly  princes  in  holy  scripture  by  God  him- 
self; "  which  was  not  to  have  the  election  of  priests  under 
the  law,  as  before  is  shown ;  much  less  of  the  priests  under 
the  gospel,  wherein  nothing  at  all  is  said  of  this  power  being 
in  kings,  but  was  given  into  other  hands. 

That  therefore  if  the  said  statute  1  Edward  VI.  c.  2, 
may  not  be  construed  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  only 
which  bishops  derive  from  the  king,  as  before  has  been  ex- 
plained, sect.  IX.,  then  it  is  superseded  by  this  subsequent 
act  of  parliament ;  which,  being  made  in  explanation  of  the 
former,  obliges  us  rather  to  take  the  former  in  this  sense, 
than  to  think  them  abrogated  by  the  later ;  and  so  to  make 
our  laws  all  consonant,  rather  than  repugnant,  to  one  ano- 
ther. However,  that  the  later  must  stand,  and  cannot  be 
abrogated  by  any  contrary  practice ;  but,  on  the  other  side, 
our  practice  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws;  at  least,  the 
laws  are  hereby  justified,  though  our  practice  should  be 
contrary. 

Now  these  instances  which  Mr.  Prynne  has  collected,  of 
bishops  chosen  by  the  clergy  without  the  king,  were  in  the 
popish  times.  And  he  tells  us  likewise  that  the  kings  took 
this  ill,  and  sometimes  proceeded  to  punish  these  bishops, 
by  seizing  their  temporalities,  and  making  them  compound, 
&c.  However,  it  shows  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  were 
then  sensible  of  their  right,  and  thought  that  the  kings'  in- 
terposing in  their  elections,  by  nomination  or  recommenda- 
tion, was  an  encroachment  upon  the  charter  of  the  church. 
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There  is  another  record  I  have  met  with,  that  is,  an  in- 
scription  now  to  be  seen  in  the  parlour  of  the  hospital  at 
Linlbury  in  Herefordshire,  (which,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  reader,  I  have  hereunto  annexed,)  wherein  is  told,  that 
Hugh  Foliot,  bishop  of  Hereford,  the  founder  of  that  hos- 
pital, "  was  elected  by  the  presbytery  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Hereford  in  October,  A.D.  1219,  without  letters  from 
the  king,  written  to  the  prejudice  of  their  free  election, 
(even  as  it  is  testified  of  Robert  Foliot,  to  have  been  chosen 
before  him  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1173.)  He  lived  bishop 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  111.,  &c." 

Mr.  Prynne,  in  his  Records,  vol.  ii.  p.  355,  shows  that  this 
same  Hugh  Foliot  was  archdeacon  of  Shrewsbury,  and  then  * 
recommended  by  king  John  to  the  bishopric  of  St  David's, 
which,  it  seems,  was  rejected;  for  his  name  stands  riot  in 
the  list  of  the  bishops  of  St.  David's,  but  is  amongst  the 
bishops  of  Hereford :  so  that  lie  was  refused  by  the  clergy 
of  St.  David's,  to  whom  he  had  the  king's  recommendation  ; 
and  chosen  by  those  of  Hereford  without  it ;  which,  as  be- 
fore shown,  they  thought  a  prejudice  to  their  free  election. 

It  was  here  taken  notice  of,  that  the  form  of  the  conge 
(Telire  in  those  days  (as  in  the  records  produced  by  Prynne) 
was  not  by  way  of  command  to  the  clergy,  as  now,  but  of 
request  and  desire  only.  The  king  called  it  his  petition  to 
the  clergy,  and  besought  them  to  lend  a  favourable  and  be- 
nign ear  to  it :  Ut  huic  petitioni  mecefavorem  prcebeant  benig- 
num,  was  the  form  then  in  use,  and  shows  plainly  where  the 
right  of  election  lay. 

And  likewise  the  force  of  prescriptions,  which  in  time 
grow  up  to  create  a  right,  and  construe  petition  to  mean 
command. 

And  the  recommendations  of  men  in  power  are  com- 
monly so  understood  ;  which  makes  every  petty  corporation, 
jealous  of  their  liberties,  seek  by  all  means  to  avoid  them  ; 
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lest  they  have  as  little  left  them  at  the  last  as  that  share  of 
the  prey  which  the  lion  left  to  the  ass. 

But  to  the  subject  in  hand,  the  original  of  the  regale  in 
England  ;  it  was  concluded, 

That  before  the  coming  of  Austin  the  monk  into  Eng- 
land, that  is,  before  the  times  of  popery,  the  regale  was  not 
known,  as  by  the  instances  before  mentioned  of  St.  Oudo- 
ceus,  &c.  is  very  plain. 

Therefore,  that  we  must  date  the  original  of  the  regale  in 

England  from  the  times  of  popery  ;  and  that  it  must  not 

pass  as  a  novelty  of  the  reformation,  which  did  pretend  but 

to  restore  the  ancient  regale,  free  from  the  usurpations  of 

*the  pope,  who  had  got  an  overshare  in  the  division  which  he 

and  the  king  had  made  of  the  episcopal  power  and  authority. 

But  there  was  no  restoring  to  the  episcopate  on  either  side  ; 

all  the  choice  left  to  it  was,  who  should  be  its  executioner. 

XVI.  After  this  it  was  said,  that  the  principle  of  the  regale  did 

The  conse-  ,, 

quences  of  carry  with  it  such  consequences  as  were  totally  inconsistent 


pie  ofThe"   W^  ^ie  noti°n  °f  a  Christian  church,  and   involved  those 
regale.        who  hold  it  in  many  contradictions  and  absurdities. 

1.  Here  was  called  to  mind  what  was  before  said  of  the 
topic  set  up  by  Dr.  Hody,  &c.  to  make  it  right  to  comply 
with  wrong  ;  which  was  further  improved. 

One  said,  that  right  and  wrong  were  old  opposites,  but 
that  these  authors  had  set  up  a  distinction  betwixt  right  and 
truth  ;  for  in  the  Reflections,  before  quoted,  p.  1  4,  they  tell 
us,  that  Anastasius,  being  invalidly  deprived,  was  still  the 
rightful  bishop,  "  and  yet  at  the  same  time  his  successor  Gre- 
gory was  true  bishop  of  the  same  see  :  "  by  which  they  were 
either  both  bishops  of  the  same  see  at  the  same  time,  and 
so  that  church  had  two  bishops,  and  then  Anastasius  was 
not  deprived,  for  he  remained  bishop  still;  or  otherwise, 
bishops  have  no  right  or  title  but  possession  ;  and  then 
Anastasius,  when  deprived,  though  invalidly,  could  not  be 
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rightful  bishop  :  nay  a  bishop  cannot  be  deprived  invalidly, 
it  he  has  no  right  but  possession ;  for  then  deprivation,  no 
matter  how,  does  his  business ;  and  he  has  no  right  to  seek 
to  be  restored ;  and  his  cession,  or  giving  up  his  right  to  his 
successor,  is  a  jest:  yet  Dr.  Hody  bestows  a  passionate  ex- 
hortation upon  our  deprived  bishops,  to  give  up  their  right 
(which  he  does  not  dispute)  for  the  peace  of  the  church. 
But,  notwithstanding,  Reflect,  p.  24,  tells  how  Liberius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  when  he  was  deprived,  refused  to  submit 
to  Felix,  who  was  put  in  his  place ;  and  finds  no  fault  with 
him  for  this,  but  improves  it  to  an  argument  for  his  hypo- 
thesis, that  "though  there  was  no  cession,  yet  they  that  knew 
Felix  to  be  orthodox,  very  freely  recognised  him."  • 

And  where  was  the  harm  ?  said  one,  (smiling !  )  they 
only  recognised  Felix  as  the  true  bishop,  but  they  acknow- 
ledged Liberius  as  still  the  rightful  bishop  ! 

But  it  was  thought  strange,  how  a  bishop,  when  deprived, 
if  invalidly,  should  have  a  right  to  claim  the  obedience  of 
his  subjects,  and  yet  that  there  should  be  no  manner  of  ob- 
ligation upon  his  subjects  to  pay  it  to  him,  or  so  much  as  to 
concern  themselves  for  what  or  by  whom  he  was  deprived, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  whether  validly  or  invalidly  ! 

Some  said,  that  this  did  destroy  all  right  of  bishops,  even 
when  in  possession ;  for  that  he  who  has  no  right  but  pos- 
session has  no  right  by  his  ppssession  :  mere  possession  can 
never  give  right,  else  all  robbers  would  have  it;  but  posses- 
sion may  continue  so  long,  till  those  who  have  a  better  title 
are  all  extinguished,  and  then  a  right  may  follow  that  pos- 
session, when  there  are  none  who  claim  a  better  right. 

It  was  said,  that  this  was  the  case  of  the  high  priesthood 
of  the  Jews  under  the  Romans,  when  our  blessed  Saviour 
came  into  the  world.  The  Romans,  then  their  conquerors, 
had  changed  the  order  of  their  high  priesthood,  made  it 
annual  and  arbitrary,  put  out  and  put  in  whom  they  pleased  ; 
as  the  grand  seignior  does  now  with  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
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stantinople :  and  under  that  extreme  servitude  there  were 
none  who  set  up  their  claim  against  the  high  priest  or  patri- 
arch in  possession,  but  all  agreed  to  submit  and  obey  them ; 
so  that  there  was  no  competition  :  and  if  any  had  a  better 
right,  they  were  content  to  wave  it,  and  recognise  the  right 
of  the  other :  there  were  no  priests  and  antipriests  in  op- 
position  to  one  another,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no 
schism. 

Hence  it  was  that  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  apostles 

did  own  the  high  priests  of  the  Jews,  for  there  were  then  no 

other.     And  the  Greek  churches  under  the  dominion  of  the 

Turk  do  own  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  for  they  have 

•none  other. 

But  that  this  has  no  relation  to  the  case  of  bishops  and 
antibishops  in  the  same  sees ;  of  whom  one  must  be  right, 
and  the  other  wrong ;  not  one  rightful,  and  the  other  true  ! 
As  this  pleasant  distinction,  without  a  difference,  has  re- 
conciled them  ! 

These  difficulties  and  absurdities  they  labour  under  who 
dare  not  oppose  the  irresistible  regale,  and  yet  want  courage 
sufficient  to  stand  by  the  necessary  consequences  of  it ! 

And  yet,  said  one,  see  how  soundly  they  sleep  in  this 
their  security  !  "  To  what  purpose,"  l  say  they,  "  should  we, 
who  were  not  concerned  in  the  deprivation  of  the  bishops, 
concern  ourselves  so  much  about  the  question,  whether  it  be 
lawful  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  deprive  a  bishop  or  not  ? — 
Whether  it  were  the  doctrine  of  the  church  that  bishops  may 
be  deprived  by  the  lay  power  for  political  crimes,  or  not,  we 
are  not  obliged  to  know  :  'tis  enough  for  us  that  we  know 
that  this,  at  least,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  (and  we 
know  it  from  its  constant  and  uniform  practice  throughout 
all  ages,)  that  when  once  they  are  deprived,  (though  never 
so  unjustly,)  and  we  cannot  avoid  it,  it  is  lawful,  for  peace 
sake,  to  own  the  possessor.  Dr.  Hody  may  publish,  if  he 

1  Reflections,  p.  19. 
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please,  his  Vindication  of  the  Authority  of  the  Civil  Power," 
[which  he  promised  so  long  ago,  that  he  has  forgot  it,]  "  for 
the  sake  and  satisfaction  of  those  who  concurred  in  the  de- 
privation of  the  bishops ;  but  we  in  the  lower  form,  who 
were  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  matter,  we  want  no  such 
treatise  to  justify  our  practice;  our  practice  is  sufficiently 
justified  by  what  he  has  already  written.  I  will  read  it,  if 
it  comes  out,  as  a  matter  of  speculation." — At  this  the  com- 
pany held  up  their  hands  !  that  the  rights  of  the  church,  and 
deprivation  of  her  bishops,  should  concern  the  clergy  no 
more  (however  unjustly,  or  even  invalidly  done)  than  as  a 
matter  of  mere  speculation  !  Can  they  see  no  consequence 
in  allowing  such  precedents  ?  they  who  insist  so  much  upon 
precedents !  and  what  is  done  now  will  be  as  good  a  pre- 
cedent to  after-ages,  as  some  of  former  ages  are  to  us.  But 
is  our  case  the  better,  that  it  will  be  a  precedent  ?  or  will 
their  case  be  the  better,  who  shall  have  ours  for  such  a  prece- 
dent? Will  it  be  ever  the  better  or  the  worse  for  that?  But 
if  we  give  a  bad  precedent,  which  may  mislead  after-ages, 
their  blood,  and  the  ruin  of  the  church,  will  lie  upon  our 
heads.  This  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  neglected,  or 
thought  an  indifferent  matter,  of  mere  speculation  !  What 
would  become  of  the  church,  if  there  were  none  more  con- 
cerned for  her  rights  than  this  ?  Who  would  stand  in  the 
gap? 

As  to  what  is  said  in  the  above  quotation  of  the  constant 
and  uniform  practice  of  the  church,  in  this  case,  it  is  spoke 
to  before ;  and  for  saying,  "  when  we  cannot  avoid  it,"  they 
should  have  added,  "  without  some  inconvenience;"  for  other- 
wise they  might  choose  whether  they  would  concur  in  it  ; 
at  least,  whether  they  should  write  in  defence  of  it,  and 
endeavour  to  make  that  look  right  which  they  thought  to 
be  wrong  :  but  perhaps  they  thought  that  they  could  not 
avoid  this  neither,  without  some  other  inconvenience  ! 

And,  said  one,  Dr.  Hody  knows  whether  a  proposal  has 
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not  been  made,  and  to  whom,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  schism,  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  the  deprived 
bishops ;  on  condition  that  the  bishops  in  possession  should 
own  the  principle  of  the  independency  of  the  church  upon 
the  secular  magistrate,  as  to  her  purely  spiritual  authority  ; 
lest  otherwise  the  deprived  bishops  should  be  looked  upon 
as  traditors ;  arid  their  resignation,  who  have  stood  so  long 
confessors  to  the  rights  of  the  church,  should  be  turned  to 
an  argument  against  it ;  as  if  they  too  had  given  up  the 
cause,  after  all  the  debate  that  had  been  about  it.  One 
would  think,  said  he,  that  Dr.  Hody  should  be  concerned 
at  the  answer  that  was  made  to  this,  "  that  it  was  not  prac- 
ticable ;"  that  is,  I  suppose,  not  now,  at  this  time,  because 
of  some  inconveniences  !  Then  we  see  on  whose  side  the 
obstruction  does  not  lie.  Dr.  Hody  does  not  so  much  as 
pretend  to  justify  the  principle  of  lay-deprivation.  And  if 
the  deprived  bishops  will  be  persuaded  to  give  up  their 
rights  for  peace  sake,  as  he  has  most  earnestly  exhorted 
them,  upon  what  easier  terms  would  he  desire  it,  than  to 
secure  that  principle  from  hurting  the  church  for  the 
future  ?  And  will  he  not  then  bestow  one  word  of  advice 
upon  those  who  have  done  the  wrong,  if  any  wrong  be  done 
to  the  deprived  bishops,  and  to  the  church  in  them  ?  and  he 
does  not  deny  their  deprivations  to  be  not  only  unjust  but 
invalid.  Now  suppose,  said  another,  that  Dr.  Hody's  prin- 
ciple were  allowed,  and  that  we  might  safely  comply  with, 
own,  and  join  in  what  is  unjust,  against  that  which  is  just 
and  right  ;  yet  that  which  is  unjust  is  unjust  still,  at  least 
in  the  actors,  though  not  in  the  compliers  with  it.  And 
ought  not  such  actors  to  be  admonished  to  repent  and  return 
from  the  injustice  they  have  committed?  or  rather,  are  they 
to  be  supported  in  it,  and  our  rage  spent  against  those  who 
are  not  so  clearsighted  as  we,  to  comply  with  it  without  any 
doubt  or  scruple  at  all  ? 

These  seem  to  be  difficulties  which  follow  this  principle  of 
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the  regale  in  those  who  would  preserve  any  notion  or  found- 
ation of  a  church,  as  consistent  with  it ;  therefore, 

2.  There  are  those  who,  to  make  way  for  it,  deny  all 
priesthood  in  the  Christian  church  ;  which,  by  the  apostle's 
argument,  Heb.  vii.  2,  infers  also  of  necessity  a  change,   or 
rather  a  disannulling,  of  the  law  of  that  church,  and  of  the 
church  itself,  which  has  no  priesthood :  for  church  and  priest- 
hood seem  to  be  convertible  terms  ;  otherwise  a  change  of 
the  priesthood  would  not  have  inferred,  of  necessity,  a  change 
also  of  the  law  of  that  church  :  and  if  a  change  of  the  priest- 
hood  changes  the   church,  disannulling  of  the  priesthood 
disannuls  the  church. 

Therefore  it  behoves  us  to  consider  well  of  that  position 
which,  to  support  the  regale,  is  advanced  in  the  Second  De- 
fence of  the  Church  of  England  from  Schism,  &c.  printed 
an.  1698,  p.  8  ;  where  it  is  positively  denied  there  are  any 
priests  or  priesthood  now  in  the  church  of  England :  (not 
being  aware  that  the  very  word  priest  is  retained  in  our 
book  of  ordination  :)  so  that,  by  this,  we  must  either  part 
with  our  priesthood  or  with  the  regale :  they  are  made  in- 
consistent; and  the  reason  is,  because  otherwise  the  regale 
cannot  be  advanced  above  the  priesthood.  But  there  are 
greater  straits  than  these,  to  which  this  principle  of  the 
regale  does  reduce  its  clients. 

3.  Dr.  Wake  cannot  stop  the  current  of  the  regale  short 
of  matters  of  faith,  which,  as  well  as  discipline,  he  brings 
under  it;  for  in  his  Authority  of  Christian  Princes,  p.  75, 
speaking  of  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  prince,  he  says  it 
reaches,  "  not  only  in  matters  of  discipline,  but  in  matters  of 
faith  too ;"  and  that  the  prince  may  confirm  or  rescind  the 
decisions  of  a  synod,  as  he  pleases,  even  in  matters  of  faith. 
And  this  he  proves,  p.  138,  by  the  example  of  Henry  VIII, 
in  his  modelling  the  Articles,  which,  says  the  doctor,  "  relate 
to  doctrines  of  faith,  and  that  in  the  most  necessary  points 
of  it  :  and  yet  see  what  liberty  the  king  took,  in  judging,  as 

10 
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well  as  correcting,  of  what  they  (the  synod)  had  done."  And, 
p.  335,  he  makes  the  law  the  standard  of  heresy,  and  says, 
<;  there  is  no  such  mighty  danger  in  this,  unless  for  those 
who  would  make  more  to  be  heresy  than  the  law  declared  so 
to  be :  and  if  that  be  the  danger.  I  believe  all  wise  and 
charitable  men  will  desire  that  they  may  be  always  liable  to 
it."  And,  p.  125,  126,  he  says,  that  the  king  may  suspend 
or  annul  the  sentence  of  heresy  (for  that  is  the  subject  treated 
of  from  p.  116)  passed  against  any  person  by  the  church. 

But  he  comes  round  about  again,  and  overturns  every 
stone  that  he  had  laid.  For  putting  an  objection  he  knew 
could  not  be  missed,  there  were  so  many  instances  of  it,  he 
repeats  it  in  these  words,  p.  43,  "  that  princes  may  abuse 
this  power  to  the  detriment  of  the  church."  And  answers, 
*'  that  whenever  the  civil  magistrate  shall  so  far  abuse  his 
authority,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  clergy,  by  some 
extraordinary  methods,  to  provide  for  the  church's  welfare, 
that  necessity  will  warrant  their  taking  of  them." 

1.  This  makes  the  clergy  judge  of  the  necessity  ;  and  then 
they  may  take  to  these  methods  when  they  see  cause. 

2.  No  necessity  can  create  any  authority,  though  it  may 
excuse  sometimes  the  exercise  of  an  authority  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  which  would  not  be  justifiable  but  upon 
the  account  of  such  necessity :  therefore  it  follows,  that  the 
clergy  have  such  an  authority  (against  which  he  disputes) 
independent  of  the  state,  and  a  right  to  execute  it  whenever 
they  think  fit. 

3.  If  Christ  left  no  more  authority  with  his  church  than 
he  thought  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  those  ends  for 
which  he  did  institute  a  church,  then  a  less  authority  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  those  ends.     Upon  this  it  was  queried, 
whether  the  church  could  give  up  any  part  of  her  authority, 
and  is  not  obliged  to  resume  it  ?  otherwise  it  was  said,  that 
she  disables  herself  from  the  effectual  discharge  of  her  duty, 
as  to  those   ends  for  which   she  was  instituted.     And  how 
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then  shall  she  give  an  account  to  the  great  Shepherd,  who 
invested  her  with  such  authority  for  those  ends? 

And  this  was  urged  from  the  example  of  civil  government, 
which  it  is  necessary  should  be  absolute  and  uncontrollable, 
as  the  supreme  power  is  in  all  governments,  wherever  it  is 
lodged,  whether  in  one  or  in  many :  and  therefore  no  go- 
vernment can  do  any  act  to  limit  itself.  The  supreme  legis- 
lative power  cannot  make  itself  not  to  be  absolute;  if  it 
could,  it  must  dissolve  itself,  and  cease  to  be  supreme ;  for 
whatever  is  limited  cannot  be  supreme :  therefore  it  is  a 
maxim  in  our  law,  Suprema  potestas  seipsam  dissolvere potest, 
ligaie  non  potest;  that  "  the  supreme  power  may  dissolve  it- 
self, but  cannot  limit  itself."  And  the  reason  is  plain,  be- 
cause all  limitation  comes  from  a  superior  ;  it  must  be  a 
superior  power  that  can  limit  another. 

Therefore  the  limitation  here  spoke  of  does  not  extend 
to  oaths  or  other  obligations  to  God,  such  as  the  king's  co- 
ronation oath,  &c. ;  for  an  oath  is  a  promise  made  to  God ; 
and  God  is  our  superior,  superior  to  kings ;  and  he  is  also 

the  guarantee  and  avenger  of  all   breach   of  faith  and  in- 

justice  :  but  the  limitation  here  spoke  of  is  as  to  man./  And  if 
the  king  should  give  to  any  a  coercive  power  over  him,  upon 
any  account  whatsoever,  he  would,  ipso  facto,  cease  to  be  i 
king,  and  become  subject  to  such,  and  that  upon  all  accounts 
whatsoever  ;  because  whoever  has  a  power  is  judge  when 
and  how  to  make  use  of  it.  And  this  could  not  be  called 
such  a  king's  limiting  of  his  own  power ;  but  it  is  a  dissolving 
it,  and  transferring  it  to  another ;  it  makes  that  other  to  be 
supreme,  and  him  that  was  king  before  to  be  subject :  for 
there  is  no  medium  betwixt  supremacy  and  subjection  ;  every 
man  must  be  one  or  the  other.  And  this  makes  it  necessary 
that  every  supreme  power  must  be  absolute. 

Upon  this  it  was  moved,  whether  the  church,  by  limiting 
her  authority,  or  suffering  it  to  be  limited  by  the  state,  had 
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not  dissolved  herself,  and  given  up  her  charter  ?     To  which 
it  was  said, 

1.  That  there  is  a  difference  betwixt  limiting  oneself,  and 
being  limited  by  another;  and  again,  betwixt  submitting 
freely,  and  by  force  :  that  the  latter  is  the  case  of  the  church. 
It  was  the  pramunire  that  squeezed  out  the  submission  of 
the  clergy,  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  et  sic  de  cceteris. 

2.  When  any  constitution  of  civil  government  dissolves 
itself,  another  immediately  succeeds,  as  if  a  monarchy  be 
turned  into  a  commonwealth,  or  a  commonwealth  into  a 
monarchy ;    and  consequently  that  which  was  dissolved  is 
no  more  :  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  church  is  no  more ; 
there  is  still  a  church,  though  in  servitude,  and  nothing 
succeeds  to  it ;  if  it  were  dissolved,  there  would  be  110  church  ; 
but  nothing  would  come  in  its  room,  unless  you  will  say  a 
privation,  that  is,  the  want  of  a  church. 

That  therefore,  since  no  power  can  limit  itself,  and  that  the 
church  is  not  dissolved,  the  consequence  must  turn,  that  she 
is  not  limited  by  any  thing  that  she  has  done,  past  the  power 
of  her  recalling,  more  than  a  parliament  is  by  any  prece- 
ding act  of  parliament,  which  it  may  alter  or  rescind  at  its 
pleasure  as  is  done  every  day. 

3.  The  church  is  a  society  spread  over  the  earth ;  and 
therefore  cannot  be  dissolved  in  any  one  kingdom  or  state ; 
nor  can  the  concession  of  any  national   church  oblige  the 
church  catholic  ;  no,  nor  oblige  that  national  church  herself, 
otherwise  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  catholic  church  ; 
more  than  a  committee  of  the  house  of  lords  or  commons  can 
oblige  the  whole  house,  or  govern  themselves  by  any  other 
rules  than  those  which  are  prescribed  by  the  house. 

From  hence  was  argued  the  impossibility  and  contradic- 
tion that  any  kingdom  or  state  should  have  authority  over 
the  church  within  their  dominions  in  ecclesiastical  matters ; 
because,  at  that  rate  the  church  would  be  broke  to  pieces ; 
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one  sort  of  church  set  up  in  one  kingdom,  and  another  in 
another  ;  and  churches  must  go  to  war  as  oft  as  kingdoms  : 
nothing  would  remain  uniform  in  the  church,  either  as  to 
church-government,  doctrine,  or  worship ;  and  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  all  the  holy  institutions  of  his  religion,  must  be- 
come subservient  to  worldly  politics,  and  made  to  answer 
every  turn  of  state. 

And  it  was  said,  that  the  plain  consequence  of  this  must 
be  to  root  up  all  religion  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth ;  for 
that  no  king  or  state  can  believe  any  religion  that  depends 
upon  their  authority;  because  then  they  must  know  that  the 
original  of  it  is  not  divine,  at  least  they  can  never  believe 
Christianity,  which  only  is  a  revealed  religion,  and  there- 
fore must  come  directly  from  heaven. 

And  that  if  they  believe  Christ  did  institute  a  church 
upon  earth,  and  gave  her  any  commission,  they  must  be- 
lieve such  commission  to  be  divine;  which  they  cannot 
believe,  if  they  think  it  in  their  power  to  limit  it  at  their 
pleasure,  and  to  make  it  dependent  upon  them :  they  can- 
not think  that  Christ  gave  any  such  spiritual  commission, 
unless  they  believe  it  to  be  superior  to  them  in  spirituals ; 
more  than  any  subject  could  believe  that  God  had  given  to 
kings  a  temporal  commission,  and  yet  not  think  the  king  to 
be  superior  to  him  in  temporals. 

Here  an  observation  was  made  to  explain  what  seems  a 
mystery  to  many  people  in  England,  that  notwithstanding 
the  deposing  doctrine  is  taught  at  Rome,  and  has  been  prac- 
tised by  their  popes  even  in  England,  as  well  before  as  since 
the  reformation,  and  none  of  them  could  ever  yet  be  brought 
to  disown  it ;  yet  it  should  prove  so  hard  a  task  as  we  have 
found  it,  to  keep  our  kings  from  running  over  to  popery. 

And  the  reason  was  given,  because  they  could  not  believe 
that  church  to  have  any  divine  commission,  and  consequently 
to  be  a  church  which  had  laid  herself  so  low  under  their 
feet,  with  respect  to  her  spiritual  commission.  That  there- 
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fore  they  Lad  rather  submit  themselves,  though  with  the 
hazard  of  their  crowns,  to  a  foreign  bishop,  who  had 
asserted  a  superiority  over  them  both  in  spirituals  and  tem- 
porals, than  to  have  no  bishop  at  all  to  be  subject  unto, 
even  in  spirituals,  which  is  indeed  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
church. 

That  surely  they  would  not  have  chosen  this  desperate 
remedy,  if  they  could  have  found  bishops  in  their  own 
dominions ;  who,  though  subject  to  them  in  temporals  even 
to  death,  yet  would  not  have  submitted  their  spiritual  com- 
mission, derived  from  Christ  alone. 

That  kings  would  have  believed  such  bishops  to  be  what 
they  call  them  their  fathers  in  God :  and  king  Charles  II. 
would  not  have  had  reason  for  that  sharp  sarcasm,  when 
upon  discourse  of  the  comparison  betwixt  the  church  of 
Rome  and  the  church  of  England,  he  said,  "  the  one  seem- 
ed to  be  in  earnest,  the  other  in  jest." 

jp"  And  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  evil  consequences  of  this 
/principle  of  the  regale,  that  it  does  beget  a  secular  spirit 
'in  the  clergy  :  those  of  them  who  are  possessed  with  it  look 
no  further  than  to  the  place  whence  their  preferments  come, 
and  to  which  they  are  accountable,  even  for  the  administra- 
tion of  their  spiritual  office ;  and  that  whereon  they  so  abso- 
lutely depend  they  come  in  time  to  think  the  original  and 
fountain  of  their  power,  and  that  they  are  obliged  to  defend 
it  as  such.  This  makes  them  turn  courtiers,  (those  at  least 
who  have  a  mind  to  rise,)  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
all  the  pretty  arts  there,  of  insinuation,  flattery,  and  address. 
This  soon  eats  out  the  evangelical  spirit  of  Christian  sim- 
plicity, the  irappriffta,  the  open  and  fearless,  but  modest 
zeal  and  courage  in  asserting  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
against  all  opposition,  which  first  planted  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  must  always  support  her.  This  and  the  court 
air  are  two  elements :  and  though  some  are  so  happy  as  to 
live  well  in  both,  that  is  not  common  ;  and  the  evangelical 
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spirit  must  be  very  deeply  rooted,  if  the  secular  do  not  get 
the  ascendant  over  it,  where  the  chief  administration  and 
dernier  resort  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  secular  magistrate. 

From  the  king's  supremacy  our  discourse  turned  natu- 
rally to  the  pope's  supremacy.  And  it  was  said,  that  the 
pope's  stretching  his  supremacy  so  universally  and  abso- 
lutely as  he  had  done  was  the  great  cause  of  schism  in  the 
western  church. 

For  that  he,  not  being  content  with  that  primacy  which 
by  the  constitution  of  the  western  church  had  been  affixed 
to  his  see,  for  the  better  and  more  easy  regulation  and  car- 
rying on  the  commerce  and  correspondence,  and  managing 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  episcopal  college,  and  which  was 
granted  to  him  only  jure  ecdesiastico,  did  set  up  for  an 
universal  and  unlimited  supremacy,  and  that  jure  divino, 
over  all  his  colleagues,  the  bishops  of  the  whole  catholic 
church;  making  all  their  authority  depend  upon  him  alone; 
and  thereby  resolving  the  power  of  the  whole  episcopal 
college  into  the  single  see  of  Rome.  That  this  is  one  of 
the  new  doctrines  of  Rome.  It  was  not  known  there  in  the 
days  of  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  died  in 
the  seventh  century.  Then  it  first  began  to  be  set  up  by 
John,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  after  the  seat  of  the  em- 
pire was  translated  thither.  And  Gregory  the  Great  wrote 
severely  against  it ;  he  calls  it  a  novel  doctrine,  which  had 
never  been  known  at  Rome,  or  pretended  to  by  any  of  her 
bishops;  that  it  was  against  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
against  the  decrees  of  the  canons,  against  the  rights  of  all 
other  bishops  and  of  all  churches;  a  horrible  injury  and 
scandal  to  the  whole  universal  church :  that  the  bishops 
were  the  stars  of  God,  and  whoever  sought  to  advance  his 
throne  above  them,  did  in  that  imitate  the  pride  of  Lucifer, 
and  was  the  forerunner  of  antichrist ;  whose  times,  he  said, 
he  then  saw  approaching,  by  this  most  wicked  and  tyranni- 
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cal  usurpation  of  one  bishop  above  all  the  rest  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  to  style  himself  patriarch  of  almost  the  whole 
ecumenical  church :  Se  pene  per  orbem  universum  ot»cou/i£- 
VIKOV  patriarcham  nominaret.  But  if  Gregory  had  returned 
to  earth  some  years  after  his  death,  he  had  seen  that  arro- 
gant style  taken  up  by  his  own  successors,  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  without  a  pene  or  almost,  and  to  have  made  them- 
selves patriarchs  of  the  whole  oecumenical  church  without 
exception.  And  Gregory  does  not  only  thus  severely 
inveigh  against  this  usurpation,  but  gives  excellent  reasons 
against  it :  he  says,  Si  unus  episcopus  vocatur  universalis, 
universa  ecclesia  corruit,  si  unus  universus  cadit ;  i.  e.  that 
"if  one  bishop  be  called  universal,  the  universal  church 
falls,  if  that  universal  bishop  falls."  But,  says  he,  Absit  a 
cordibus  Christianorum  nomen  istud  blasphemies,  in  quo  om- 
nium sacerdotum  honor  adimitur,  dum  ab  uno  sibi  dementer 
arrogatur  ;  i.  e.  "  But  let  that  blasphemous  name  be  abhor- 
rent to  the  hearts  of  all  Christians,  by  which  the  honour  of 
all  bishops  is  taken  away,  while  it  is  madly  arrogated  by 
one  to  himself."  Here  that  is  called  blasphemy  and  madness 
which  is  now  made  the  plentitude  of  the  apostolical  autho- 
rity !  This,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  is  to  be 
seen  in  Gregory's  book  of  Epistles,  lib.  IV.  ep.  32,  33,  34, 
36,  38.  lib.  VI.  ep.  24,  28,  30,  39.  lib.  VIII.  ep.  30.  lib. 
XI.  ep.  45.  and  several  others. 

Let  me  here,  as  a  further  strengthening  of  this  authority  of 
St.  Gregory,  give  you  the  only  salvo  which  the  church  of 
Rome  can  find  against  it,  which  is  this  supposition,  that  the 
claim  which  John  of  Constantinople  did  set  up,  and  conse- 
quently which  was  all  that  St.  Gregory  did  oppose,  was,  not 
to  be  chief  or  universal  bishop,  but  to  be  the  only  bishop  in 
the  whole  world,  and  that  there  should  be  no  other  bishop 
but  himself. 

This  we  are  told  in  the  latest  apology  upon  this  head  that 
I  know  of,  which  has  come  from  that  side,  entitled,  The 
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Prodigal  returned  Home,  printed  an.  1684.  for  our  instruc- 
tion. There,  p.  289,  is  set  down  a  quotation  out  of  St. 
Gregory,  as  an  objection  of  the  protestants,  where  he  says, 
"  that  though  St.  Peter  was  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  yet 
he  was  not  called  universal  apostle"  To  which  the  answer 
is,  "  As  if  there  were  no  other  apostle  but  he."  And  the 
application  is,  that  the  pope  of  Rome  did  not  so  pretend  to 
be  universal  bishop,  as  if  there  were  no  other  bishop  but 
himself;  which  they  suppose  John  of  Constantinople  did, 
and  fortify  it  with  these  words  of  St.  Gregory,  in  the  same 
book,  epist.  34 :  Triste  tamen  valde  est  ut  patienter  feratur, 
quatenus  despectis  omnibus  prcedictus  fratcr  et  co-episcopus 
meus,  solus  conetur  appellari  episcopus  ;  i.  e.  "  It  is  too  grie- 
vous to  be  borne,  that  our  foresaid  brother  and  fellow-bishop, 
despising  all  others,  should  attempt  that  he  alone  should  be 
called  bishop." 

Here  is  playing  upon  an  expression  against  plain  matter 
of  fact ;  for,  as  before  quoted,  St.  Gregory  did  accuse  him 
only  for  making  himself  patriarch  of  almost  the  whole 
oecumenical  church.  So  that, 

1.  In  this  almost  there  are  other  bishops  excepted,  over 
whom  he  did  not  extend  his  supremacy,  as  the  after-bishops 
of  Rome  have  done. 

2.  The  notion  of  a  patriarch  is,  to  preside  over  the  other 
bishops  within  his  patriarchate ;  so  that  this  supposes  other 
bishops  besides  the  patriarch. 

3.  John  did  never  deny  Gregory  to  be  bishop  of  Rome, 
but  contended  with  him  for  the  supremacy. 

4.  Gregory,  in  several  places  of  his  Epistles,  gives  John 
the  character  of  a  learned  and  pious  man,  bating  his  ambi- 
tion in  this  point.     Does  he  then  charge  him  with  such 
gross  ignorance  as  not  to  know  there  were  twelve  apostles  ? 
to  think  that  there  was  ne'er  another  apostle  but  only  St. 
Peter?  Was  th#t  all  the  meaning  of  his  argument,  that 
Peter  was  not  called  universal  apostle? 

o2 
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Or  was  it  not  plainly,  that  though  Peter  was  the  first  or 
chief  apostle,  and  so  the  prime  or  prince  of  them,  yet  this 
gave  him  not  a  jurisdiction  over  them  all,  so  as  to  be  called 
the  universal  apostle,  and  all  the  others  entirely  subject  to 
him  ?  And  this  was  a  strong  argument  against  the  preten- 
sions of  John,  who  sought  to  be  esteemed  the  universal 
bishop  over  all  the  other  bishops  in  the  world,  almost. 

5.  St.  Gregory  calls  the  bishops  the  stars  of  God,  and 
accuses  John  for  seeking,  like  Lucifer,  to  exalt  his  throne 
above  them  all.  But  how  above  them,  if  he  would  have 
none  but  himself?  when  things  are  taken  quite  away,  they 
are  neither  above  nor  below. 

And  now  as  to  the  expression  upon  which  this  poor  cavil 
is  founded,  that  he  only  should  be  esteemed  bishop.  How 
common  is  it  in  ordinary  conversation  !  If  a  man  set  him- 
self up  for  dictator  in  a  company,  and  to  rule  the  whole 
discourse,  it  is  said  that  he  would  make  himself  the  only 
man  in  the  company :  so  in  a  committee,  if  one  should  take 
upon  him  to  overrule  all  the  rest:  in  justices  upon  the 
bench,  &c.  where,  though  one  be  chief-justice,  he  is  not  the 
only  justice.  When  the  prophet  said,  "  Woe  to  them  that 
join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no 
place,  that  they  may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth,"  Isa.  v.  8;  did  he  mean  that  such  a  covetous  man,  who 
could  put  no  bounds  to  his  avarice  or  ambition,  designed 
there  should  be  ne'er  a  man  left  in  the  world  but  himself, 
and  in  that  sense  to  be  left  alone  in  the  earth  ?  or  was  it 
that  he  desired  to  bring  all  others  under  him,  and  to  depend 
upon  him? 

When  the  duke  of  York  was  called  the  duke,  was  the 
meaning  that  there  was  not  another  duke  in  the  kingdom  ? 
or  was  it  only  by  way  of  eminence,  that  there  was  not 
another  of  like  quality  as  he  ?  Is  not  that  the  meaning  of 
the  pope  now  writing  himself  episcopus,  without  any  limit- 
ation ?  Does  he  mean  that  there  is  no  other  bishop  in  the 
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world  but  himself  ?  How  comes  he  to  appropriate  the  style 
of  apostolical  to  the  see  of  Rome  ?  did  they  make  no  other 
bishop  ?  Behold  then,  even  literally,  the  ambition  of  John 
of  Constantinople  !  this  is  what  he  would  have  been  at ! 
that  he  alone  might  have  the  style  of  episcopus,  and  his  see 
of  apostolic  ;  that  is,  by  way  only  of  eminence,  as  if  there 
were  no  such  bishop  as  he  the  universal  one. 

There  is  nothing  now  left  to  the  church  of  Rome  but  to 
give  us  up  St.  Gregory  too  among  the  protestant  popes, 
before  there  was  any  popery  in  the  world  ! 

And  we  may  lay  good  claim  to  others  of  them,  after  that 
time,  before  popes  had  arrived  at  their  full  height.  I  will 
instance  at  this  time  but  in  one,  though  he  names  several 
others,  that  is,  ^Eneas  Sylvius.  It  is  indeed  in  what  he 
wrote  before  he  was  pope.  And  though  afterwards  he  as- 
sumed the  grandeur  of  the  then  papal  strain,  as  men  that 
take  great  places  must  accept  of  the  style  with  them ;  yet 
he  then  only  asserted,  whereas  before  he  proved :  and  he 
neither  recanted  or  took  upon  him  to  answer  his  own  argu- 
ments and  the  authorities  which  he  had  brought  against  the. 
then  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  papacy. 

He  ascended  the  pontifical  throne  by  the  name  of  Pius 
the  Second  in  the  year  1458;  and,  in  his  De  Gest.  Condi. 
Basil  lib.  I.  edit.  Basil.  1551.  p.  11,  12,  he  says,  Opinio 
omnium  mortuorum  est,  si  opinio  vocari  debet  quce  idoneis 
confirmatur  autoribus,  quia  Ro.  pontifex  universali  ecclesice 
subjectus  existit :  neque  hoc  viventes  negare  audent ;  audent 
illud  autem,  apud  aliquos  revocatur  in  dubium^  an  id  quo- 
que  de  generali  concilio  credi  oporteat.  Sunt  enirn  aliqui, 
sivc  avidi  glories  sive  quod  adulando  prcemia  expectant,  qui 
peregrinas  quasdam  et  omnino  novas  prcedicare  doctrinas 
cceperunt,  ipsumque  summum  pontificem  ex  jurisdictione  sa- 
cri  concilii  demere  non  vercntur.  Exccecavit  namque  illos 
ambitio,  a  qua  non  solum  hoc  moderuum,  sed  omnia  usque  ad 
fiattc  diem  schismata,  suborta  reperiuntur — Hodicrnam  hcere- 
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sim  illi  prcecipue  nutriunt,  quos  jam  mendicare  suppudet, 
quorum  alius  clamat,  subditorum  facta  judicari  a  papa, 
Romanum  vero  pontificem  solius  Dei  reservari  arbitrio.  Alius 
dicit,  quia  primam  sedem  nemo  judicabit,  quod  neque  ab 
Augusto,  neque  ab  omni  clero,  neque  a  regibus,  neque  a  po- 
pulo  valeat  judicari — Nee  considerant  miseri,  quia  quce  prce~ 
dicant  tantopere  verba,  aut  summorum  pontificum  sunt  suas 
fimbrias  extendentium,  aut  illorum  qui  eis  adulabantur.  Et 
quia  hujusmodi  dicta  solutionem  habent,  recurrunt  statim 
ad  evangelium,  et  verba  Christi  non  prout  Spiritus  Sancti 
sensus  exposcit,  sed  suopte  ingenio  interpretantur.  Pluri- 
mumque  illud  extollunt,  quia  Petro  sit  dictum,  Tu  vocabe- 
ris  Cephas,  per  quod  ilium  caput  ecclesice  faciunt:  Tibi 
dabo  claves  regni  ccelorum;  et,  Quodcunque  ligaveris 
super  terram  :  et,  Rogavi  pro  te,  Petre,  ut  non  deficiat 
fides  tua :  et,  Pasce  oves  meas :  et,  Due  in  altum  rete  : 
et,  Noli  timere,  jam  ex  hoc  eris  homines  capiens :  quod- 
que  soli  Petro,  tanquam  apostolorum  principi,  Christus  man- 
daverit,  pro  se  et  pro  illo  staterem  dare :  et,  quia  Petrus 
traxit  ad  terram  rete  plenum  piscibus  magnis  :  et,  quod  solus 
Petrus  ad  Christi  defensionem  gladium  evaginavit.  Quce 
omnia  hi  homines  miro  modo  sublimant,  expositionibus  sanct- 
orum doctorum  omnino  posthabitis.  Which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  common  reader,  is  thus  in  English :  "  It  is  the 
opinion  of  all  that  are  dead,  if  that  can  be  called  an  opi- 
nion which  is  fortified  with  sufficient  authorities,  that  the 
pope  of  Rome  is  subject  to  the  universal  church ;  neither 
dare  those  living  deny  it.  But  it  is  made  a  doubt  among 
some  whether  he  be  subject  also  to  a  general  council :  for 
there  are  some,  whether  out  of  singularity,  or  that  they  ex- 
pect the  rewards  of  their  flattery,  have  begun  to  spread  new 
and  strange  doctrines,  and  are  not  afraid  to  exempt  the  pope 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  council;  for  ambition  has 
blinded  them ;  from  whence  not  only  this  modern,  but  all 
schisms  to  this  day  have  arisen — This  modern  heresy  is 

10 
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chiefly  supported  by  a  company  of  beggarly  expectants,  of 
whom  one  cries,  that  the  actions  of  subjects  are  to  be  judged 
by  the  pope,  but  he  by  God  alone.  Another  says,  that  the 
chief  seat  is  to  be  judged  by  none,  neither  by  all  the  clergy, 
nor  kings,  nor  people — These  wretched  men  do  not  consider 
that  these  things  they  say  are  but  the  words  either  of  popes, 
who  would  extend  their  power,  or  of  their  flatterers :  and 
because  such  sayings  are  easily  answered,  they  straight  run 
to  the  gospel,  and  interpret  the  words  of  Christ,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  of  their  own 
brains.  And  they  make  much  of  that  which  was  said  to 
Peter;  Thou  shall  be  called  Cephas,  by  which  they  make 
him  head  of  the  church ;  To  thee  I  will  give  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and,  Whatsoever  thou  bindest  upon 
earth ;  and,  /  have  prayed  for  thee,  Peter,  that  thy  faith 
fail  not;  and,  Fear  not,  thou  shalt  henceforth  catch  men; 
and  that  Christ  commanded  Peter  alone,  as  prince  of  the 
apostles,  to  pay  tribute  for  himself  and  for  him :  and  be- 
cause Peter  drew  the  net  to  shore  full  of  great  fishes :  and 
that  Peter  alone  drew  his  sword  in  defence  of  Christ.  All 
which  things  these  men  after  a  strange  manner  do  refine 
upon,  wholly  neglecting  the  expositions  of  the  holy  doc- 
tors." And  he  solves  these  texts  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
protestants  have  done ;  showing  that,  though  spoke  to  Peter, 
they  were  meant,  not  to  him  personally,  but  to  the  church ; 
and  that  by  that  text,  Die  ecclesice,  Peter  himself  was  made 
subject  to  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  all  his  successors ; 
to  which  if  they  refuse  to  submit,  they  were  to  be  reputed 
as  heathens  and  publicans.  And  he  quotes  Gregory  the 
Great  and  pope  Nicholas,  &c.  for  the  same.  And  says  of 
those  who  would  set  up  the  pope's  authority  above  all,  p. 
14,  Qui  dum  unius  hominis  libidinem  sustinere  conantur, 
dumque  privatum  bonum  communi  antevertunt,  incredibile 
est,  quantas  errorum  nebulas  excitent ;  i.  e.  "  Who,  while 
they  endeavour  to  support  the  ambition  of  one  man,  while 
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they  prefer  the  private  to  the  public  good,  it  is  incredible 
what  clouds  of  errors  they  have  raised."  And  quotes  pope 
Zosimus,  saying,  Contra  statuta  patrum  condere  aliquid 
vel  mutare,  nee  hujus  quidem  sedis  potest  autoritas ;  i.  e. 
"The  authority  even  of  this  see  (of  Rome)  cannot  estab- 
lish or  change  any  thing  against  the  decrees  of  the  fathers :" 
and  pope  Damasus  making  it  blasphemare  Spiritum  Sanctum, 
"  to  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  supports  this  by 
the  authority  of  St.  Ambrose  manifestly  reproving  those, 
qui  summum  pontificem  concilii  principem  dicunt,  "  who  call 
the  pope  the  prince  or  head  of  the  council" 

And  of  St.  Augustine,  who  says,  that  appeals  may  be 
made  from  the  popes  to  the  church,  and  their  decrees  re- 
versed. And  after  several  other  authorities,  and  instancing 
the  church  contending  with  Peter,  Acts  xi,  and  Paul  re- 
sisting him  to  the  face,  Gal.  ii.  he  concludes  with  these 
words  of  Marcian  the  emperor;  Vere  impius  atque  sacri- 
legus  esty  qui  post  sacerdotum  sententiam,  opinioni  sues  aliquid 
retractandum  relinquit ;  extremes  quippe  dementia  est,  in  me- 
ridie  et  perspicuo  die  commentitium  lumen  queerer  e  :  quisquis 
enim  post  veritatem  repertam  aliquid  ulterius  discutit,  men- 
dacium  qucerit ;  "  He  is  im-pious  and  sacrilegious  who  will 
oppose  his  judgment  to  the  determination  of  the  priests: 
for  it  is  extreme  madness  in  the  clear  noonday  to  seek  for 
a  false,  feigned  light ;  for  he  who  after  the  truth  found  out 
will  yet  search  further,  seeketh  a  lie." 

Then  he  goes  on,  p.  15,  16,  to  show  that  the  pope  may 
be  deposed :  and  having  answered  those  texts  Tibi  dabo 
claves,  Pasce  oves,  fyc.  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
primitive  fathers,  particularly  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augus- 
tine, whose  words  he  quotes,  that  they  did  belong  to  the 
other  apostles,  and  the  succeeding  bishops  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  to  St.  Peter  ;  and  then  coming  to  answer  the  ob- 
jection, that  the  pope  was  head  of  the  church,  and  that  the 
Jiead  must  not  be  cut  off  for  whatever  disease,  because  it 
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inferred  the  death  of  the  body;  he  denies  the  pope  to  be 
head  of  the  church,  unless  you  will  say  ministerially,  that 
is,  to  serve  and  assist  the  body  under  the  head,  which  is 
Christ  alone.  And  he  asserts  it  as  without  all  doubt,  that 
the  pope  is  more  truly  the  vicar  of  the  church  than  of 
Christ ;  and,  therefore,  that  as  a  lord  may  at  his  pleasure 
depose  his  vicar,  so  the  church  may  the  pope :  Quia  cum 
sit  papa  vicarius  ecclesice,  nemo  dubitat  qui  dominus  vica- 
rios  suos  possit  ad  nutum  suum  destituere :  nee  dubium  est, 
verius  did  paparn,  ecclesice  vicarium,  quam  Christi.  And 
before  he  says,  Quicquid  tamen  dicant  aliqui,  ego  cum  illis 
non  sentio,  qui  Romanum  pontificem  caput  ecclesice  dicnnt,  nisi 
forsitan  ministerial  ;  legimus  enim,  quia  Christus  est  ecclesice 
caput  non  papa — Ecclesia  vero  ipsius  Christi  corpus,  cujus 
ctiam  ipse  papa  est  membrum.  Therefore  that  he  may  be 
cut  off  and  deposed,  if  inutile  or  scandalous,  nee,  ut  aliqui 
delirant,  propter  solam  hceresim  :  i.  e.  "  For  seeing  the  pope 
is  vicar  of  the  church,  none  doubts  but  a  lord  may,  at  his 
pleasure,  turn  off  his  vicars :  nor  is  it  a  doubt  to  say,  that 
the  pope  is  more  truly  the  vicar  of  the  church  than  of 
Christ.  And  whatever  some  men  do  say,  I  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  call  the  pope  the  head  of  the  church;  unless, 
perhaps,  a  ministerial  head ;  for  we  read  that  Christ  is  head 
of  the  church,  and  not  the  pope — For  the  church  is  the 
body  of  Christ  himself,  of  which  the  pope  himself  is  but  a 
member." 

Then  he  tells,  p.  17,  18,  what  is  meant  by  the  church,  viz. 
the  whole  body  of  believers,  both  pastors  and  people :  but 
that  the  authority  and  governing  part  lay  only  in  the  pastors, 
who  therefore  are  called  the  church  virtually,  as  including 
the  whole.  Let  me  make  a  comparison  familiar  to  us :  it  is 
as  the  house  of  commons  are  called  the  commons  of  England, 
and  their  acts  the  acts  of  all  the  commons  of  England.  This 
he  shows,  first,  as  it  was  under  the  law,  where,  Dent,  xvii, 
the  priests  were  to  be  the  judges  of  the  people.  And  that  the 
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same  was  the  state  under  the  gospel,  as  shewn,  Matt,  xxiii. 
1,  2.  the  Jewish  church  being  a  type  of  the  Christian.  And 
that  Christ  compares  the  apostles,  and  in  them  the  clergy, 
to  fishers,  and  the  people  to  the  fish.  He  calls  the  clergy  like- 
wise "  the  husbandmen  and  labourers  in  the  vineyard,"  which 
was  the  church,  and  says,  "  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me," 
&c.  ;  and,  "  Go  and  teach  all  nations;"  and,  "  Whatsoever 
ye  bind  on  earth,"  &c. ;  and,  "  To  thee  I  will  give  the  keys," 
&c. ;  which,  as  St.  Augustine  says  upon  the  place,  Per  ilia 
verba  datam  esse  judiciariam  potestatem,  non  solum  Petro, 
sed  toti  ecclesice  in  episcopis  et  presbyteris  ;  i.  e.  "  By  these 
words  there  is  judicial  power  given,  not  only  to  Peter,  but 
to  the  whole  church,  in  the  bishops  and  the  presbyters." 
And,  as  JEneas  Sylvius  goes  on,  Sciendum  est  enim  (ut 
Clemens  asserit  in  Epistola  supradicta)  episcopos  vicem  apos- 
tolorum  gerere>  et  reliquorum  discipulorum  vicem  tenere  pres- 
byteros,  sic  enim  prcedicasse  Petrum,  qui  a  Domino  didi- 
cisse  ait:  unde  apparet  ecclesice  potestatem  omnimodam  in 
sacerdotibus  consistere  ;  i.  e.  "  For  we  must  know  (as  Cle- 
mens says  in  his  Epistle  before  quoted)  that  the  bishops  are 
in  the  place  of  the  apostles,  and  the  presbyters  of  the  other 
disciples ;  for  so,  he  says,  Peter  did  teach,  who  learned  it 
from  the  Lord :  whence  it  appears,  that  all  the  power  of  the 
church  is  lodged  in  the  priests."  And  having  thus  resolved 
the  power  of  the  church  universal  into  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  he  makes  the  conclusion,  Dicimus  ergo  universali 
ecclesice,  qua  omnes  Christi  Jideles  amplectitur,  potestatem 
omnimodam  fore  concessam,  Romanumque  pontificem  illi  sub- 
jectum,  posse  per  ipsam,  non  bene  regentem,  deponi,  abjici, 
excommunicari.  Rursus  adjicimus,  quia  qucecunque  ilia  uni- 
versalis  ecclesia  potest,  hcec  etiam  clericorum  potest,  et  in 
hac  potestatis  supremce  exercitium  inveniri;  i.  e.  "  Therefore 
we  say,  that  all  power  is  given  to  the  universal  church, 
which  contains  all  the  faithful  of  Christ;  and  that  the 
pope  of  Rome  is  subject  to  her,  and,  if  he  govern  not 
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well,  may  be  deposed  by  her,  thrown  off,  and  excommuni- 
cated. Arid  we  further  say,  that  whatever  that  universal 
church  can  do,  the  clergy  may  do,  and  that  in  them  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  supreme  power  is  to  be  found."  Here  the  pope 
is  entirely  submitted  to  the  college  of  bishops :  and  though 
he  may  be  president,  for  order  sake,  when  they  are  assembled 
in  council,  yet  he  is  denied  to  be  prince  of  the  council,  to 
have  power  to  dissolve  or  prorogue  them  without  their  own 
consent  :  and  that  they  may  call  themselves  without  him,  if 
he  consent  not,  as  is  asserted  in  the  same  place,  p.  19,  20  ; 
and  "  if  he  separate  himself  from  them,  he  thereby  sepa- 
rates himself  from  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  makes  him- 
self a  schismatic."  He  is  here  denied  to  be  head  of  the 
church,  or  vicar  of  Christ,  but  rather  vicar  and  servant  to  the 
church,  that  is,  to  the  episcopal  college.  And  to  set  him 
above  them  is  called  wickedness  and  sacrilege,  and  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  root  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern schisms  ;  and  this  from  the  mouths  of  several  popes 
themselves,  as  well  as  in  other  ancient  and  godly  fathers : 
and  this  not  only  asserted,  but  put  in  practice,  by  the  coun- 
cils of  Constance  and  Basil,  who  deposed  several  popes,  as 
other  councils  had  done :  and  these  councils  are  vindicated 
and  reasserted  in  the  decrees  of  the  Gallican  clergy  an. 
1682.  Then  he  shews,  that  the  popes  of  Rome  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  councils  of  Africa  from  receiving  any  appeals 
from  their  synods,  which  totally  overthrows  the  pretence  of 
the  pope's  universal  supremacy :  as  he  says,  p.  15,  Ex 
conciliis  etiam  Africanis  prohibiti  sunt  Romani  pontifices, 
ne  appellationes  illorum  audircnt,  qui  a  synodo  appellabant ; 
i.  e.  "  The  popes  of  Rome  were  prohibited  by  the  African 
councils  from  hearing  the  appeals  of  those  who  appealed  to 
them  from  the  synod  ;"  that  is,  from  the  African  synod  : 
which  made  the  church  of  Africa  as  free  and  independent  as 
that  of  Rome,  and  consequently  every  other  national  church  ; 
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though  Rome  was  then  more  eminent,  as  one  nation  is  more 
than  another,  yet  independent. 

From  this  supereminence  or  supremacy  of  Rome  it  was 
that  those  great  appellations  were  given  to  her  of  plenitude 
of  power,  and  being  chief  of  bishops.,  &c.  of  which  this  same 
pope  gives  this  account,  p.  19 :  Qiioniam  sacerdotes  per 
orbem  dispersi  nee  statuunt  canones,  nee  judicant,  nisi  qui- 
libetplebem  suam  ;  tuncque  papa  omnibus  major  est — in  eoque 
plenitudo  potestatis  existit ;  \.  e.  "  Because  the  bishops  dis- 
persed over  the  world  do  not  make  canons,  nor  judge,  ex- 
cept every  one  his  own  flock  ;  in  this  sense  the  pope  is 
greater  than  they  all — and  in  this  the  plenitude  of  his 
power  does  consist ;"  that  is,  he  was  greater  than  any  single 
bishop,  but  not  than  the  college  of  bishops,  when  they 
were  met  together ;  as  it  may  be  said  at  this  day  of  the 
bishop  of  Canterbury  with  respect  to  England. 

And  when  ^neas  Sylvius  came  to  be  pope,  and  took 
these  high  titles  upon  him,  we  ought  to  understand  them  in 
that  sense  which  he  himself  has  thus  explained :  nor  has  the 
church  of  Rome  any  other  way  to  save  him  from  contradict- 
ing himself  in  those  expressions  they  produce  of  him,  after 
he  came  to  the  pontificate,  of  his  greatness  and  power,  which 
they  would  have  overthrow  his  authority  in  what  he  had  so 
strenuously  argued  before. 

And  as  this  pope  thus  zealously  asserted  the  rights  of  the 
episcopate  against  the  then  growing  encroachments  of  the 
pontificate,  he  likewise  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  what  humble  servants  men  would  prove  to 
those  who  could  give  them  rewards,  ever  to  set  up  the 
regale  of  temporal  princes  above  the  authority  of  the 
church.  Thus  he  prophesies,  p.  42 :  Episcopos  vero  ali- 
quos,  ne  quid  temporalitatis  amitterent,  libertatem  ecclesice 
principibus  vendituros,  eosquejudices  et  dominos  supra  concilium 
erecturos  ;  i.  e.  "  That  some  bishops,  lest  they  should  lose 
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anything  of  their  temporalities,  would  sell  the  liberties  of 
tin*  church  to  princes,  and  set  them  up  as  judges  and  govern- 
ors of  councils." 

But  we  need  not  the  testimony  of  popes  against  the  regale, 
they  are  produced  on  the  other  side,  as  of  most  force  against 
the  pontificate,  that  being  their  own  concern  ;  and  men  are 
not  apt  to  be  partial  against  themselves. 

More  of  this  sort  might  be  produced :  I  am  afraid  some 
readers  may  think  this  too  much;  therefore,  to  return  to 
more  ancient  authorities,  which  will  bear  the  weight  we  lay 
upon  them,  this  notion  which  Gregory  the  Great,  Pius  II, 
and  other  popes  quoted  by  him,  had  of  the  church,  opposite 
to  that  of  an  universal  head  upon  earth,  but  governed  by  the 
episcopal  college,  is  what  in  the  earliest  time  had  prevailed 
in  the  catholic  church. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  great  St.  Cyprian,  ep.  68. 
p.  178:  that  "  therefore  the  episcopal  college  is  large,  and 
there  are  many  bishops  joined  together  in  the  bond  of  unity  ; 
that  if  any  bishop  of  the  college  should  propagate  heresy,  and 
so  seek  to  tear  and  waste  the  flock  of  Christ,  the  rest  might 
mercifully  interpose  for  the  saving  of  the  flock,  and  gather 
again  the  sheep  of  the  Lord  into  the  fold.  For  though  we 
are  many  pastors,"  says  he,  "  yet  we  all  feed  the  same 
flock."  And,  ep.  55,  p.  1 12,  he  says,  "  That  as  there  is  but 
one  church  through  the  whole  world,  divided  into  many 
members;  so  there  is  but  one  episcopate,  diffused  in  the 
numerous  agreement  of  many  bishops." 

Among  these  the  bishop  of  Rome  held  the  first  place,  as 
being  bishop  of  the  most  eminent  city  in  the  world,  it  being- 
then  the  seat  of  the  empire  ;  and  therefore  applications  were 
made  principally  to  him  in  affairs  of  the  church. 

But  for  any  such  universal  supremacy  as  is  now  pretended, 
on  account  of  his  being  the  ultimate  and  infallible  judge  of 
controversy,  it  was  totally  unknown  to  these  early  ages;  in 
which,  though  there  were  many  and  great  controversies,  yet 
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no  such  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  does  appear  from  any 
body :  and  it  could  not  have  been  missed  if  that  had  been 
the  principle  of  those  times ;  for  it  had  been  a  summary  way, 
and  the  only  true  way,  of  ending  all  their  controversies. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  we  find,  that  St.  Cyprian  and  others 
did  oppose  the  bishop  of  Rome,  argue  against  him,  and  re- 
prove him  sharply,  where  they  thought  he  deserved  it. 

And  St.  Cyprian  and  other  bishops  give  him  no  other 
title  than  that  of  fellow-bishop  and  joint-brother ;  and  take 
leave  to  differ  as  freely  from  him  as  from  other  bishops. 

St.  Cyprian,  when  archbishop  of  Carthage,  would  not 
take  upon  him  to  be  bishop  of  bishops,  even  over  those 
bishops  of  his  own  province  whom  he  called  together  in 
council,  and  wherein  he  presided ;  nor  required  that  any  of 
them  should  be  determined  by  his  authority  upon  any  point ; 
but  allowed  that  they  might  differ  from  his  judgment,  seeing 
they  were  not  accountable  to  him  or  any  other,  but  to 
Christ  the  chief  Shepherd,  who  had  intrusted  them  with  his 
flock  under  their  charge.  Cyp.  in  Condi.  Carth.  p.  129,  &c. 
And  as  he  assumed  no  such  supremacy  to  himself,  as  little 
did  he  allow  it  to  any  other. 

The  notion  of  an  universal  vicar  was  not  then  invented. 
St.  Cyprian  says  of  every  bishop,  that  he  does  vice  Pastoris 
custodire  gregem,  ep.  8.  p.  16,  "  keep  the  flock  in  the  place 
of  Christ  the  chief  Shepherd." 

And  the  canons  after  made  to  regulate  the  precedence 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchs,  of  whom  Rome  was  one. 

And  the  council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  419.  Can.  126,  for- 
bidding appeals  to  any  transmarine  jurisdiction,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  such 
an  universal  supremacy  as  Rome  did  afterwards  claim,  and 
that  jure  divino. 

That  this  usurpation  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  upon  the 
episcopate  made  the  famous  archbishop  of  Spalatro,  M. 
Anton,  de  Dom.,  quit  their  communion,  and  come  over  into 
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England,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I,  to  seek  for  a  more 
pure  and  primitive  episcopacy  here,  as  himself  gives  the 
reason  in  his  Consilium  Profectionis. 

But  finding  here  a  more  heterogeneous  Erastianism  in 
the  regale,  he  returned  ;  but  whether  into  their  communion 
again,  or  not,  is  not  certain. 

1.  But  the  bishop  of  Rome,  having  thus  grasped  the 
power  of  the  whole  episcopal  college  into  his  own  hand, 
took  upon  him  not  only  to  tyrannize  himself,  but,  out  of  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  he  sold  the  right  and  authority  of 
the  other  bishops  to  kings  and  secular  princes,  on  condition 
that  they  would  aggrandize  his  see,  and  maintain  him  in  his 
usurpation  over  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  the  bishops :  thus 
sharing  the  spoils  of  the  church  with  those  who  were  able 
by  their  power  to  keep  his  robbery  from  being  questioned  ; 
as  bishop  Burnet  says  in  his  History  of  the  Regale,  p.  241 ; 
"  The  king  and  the  pope  agreed  to  divide  the  promotions  to 
all  prelacies  between  them." 

It  was  the  pope  who  first  thoroughly  settled  the  regale 
into  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  as  Grotius  tells  (de  Im- 
per.  Summar.  Potest.  circa  Sacra,  c.  10.  §.  24.)  from  Onu- 
phrius  and  others,  that  the  custom  of  the  emperors  choosing 
bishops  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great ;  and 
that  it  was  established  by  the  authority  of  pope  Adrian  I, 
who  ordained  that  the  jing  and  pastoral  staff  of  a  deceased 
bishop  or  abbot  should  be  carried  to  the  emperor,  and  that 
he  might  invest  whom  he  pleased  therewith,  and  command 
them  to  be  consecrated  accordingly.  And  from  hence  this 
custom  prevailed  through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
which  was  then  called  the  Latin  world;  and  other  kings,  as 
Spain,  Hungary,  &c.  imitated  their  example :  so  that,  says 
Onuphrius,  this  became  the  custom  of  the  Latin  world ;  and 
kings  did,  at  last,  extend  it  even  over  Rome  itself;  (it  is  no 
new  thing  to  see  partners  fall  out  in  dividing  the  spoil,  and 
to  rob  one  another;)  several  of  whose  bishops  he  there  in- 
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stances  were  chosen  by  the  Roman  emperors,  who,  he  says, 
did  not  only  choose  all  bishops,  abbots,  deans,  and  prebends, 
and  all  inferior  orders  of  the  church,  but  the  bishop  of  Rome 
himself. 

This  continued  in  the  church  of  Rome  three  hundred 
years,  during  the  reigns  of  sixty  popes,  till  pope  Hildebrarid 
set  himself  against  it,  and  others  after  him,  and  have  brought 
it  to  what  we  now  see :  they  have  bent  the  bow  as  much 
the  contrary  way,  and  assumed  the  power  of  deposing  kings 
to  beat  down  their  pretence  to  the  investiture  of  bishops, 
when  they  found  that  it  stretched  itself  even  to  the  bishops 
of  Rome  themselves.  But  when  they  had  got  free  themselves, 
they  were  content  that  the  other  bishops  should  be  kept  still 
under  the  yoke;  and  made  a  new  dividend  of  the  spoil, 
allowing  to  kings,  by  concordates,  the  presentation  of  some 
bishoprics  and  other  church  preferments,  that  they  might 
securely  enjoy  all  the  rest.  This  was  the  effect  of  resolving 
the  whole  power  of  the  episcopal  college  into  one,  as  Gre- 
gory the  Great  foretold. 

This  bargain  the  pope  has  made  for  them,  as  supreme 
head  and  governor  of  the  church. 

2.  But  not  content  with  this,  and  to  humble  the  episco- 
pate more  effectually,  he,  as  the  sovereign  disposer  of  all 
other  bishops  and  their  authority,  has  set  up  vast  swarms  of 
regulars  in  all  countries  subject  to  his  supremacy,  and  has 
exempted  them  (contrary  to  the  ancient  canons)  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  respective  bishops,  and  made  them  ac- 
countable only  to  the  superiors  of  their  respective  orders, 
and  ultimately  to  himself:  therefore  they  are  justly  called 
the  pope's  life-guard,  as  depending  wholly  and  solely  upon 
him,  and  serve  him  to  purpose  in  battling;  upon  all  occa- 
sions, his  great  foe  episcopacy,  as  Lainez,  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  did  at  the  council  of  Trent,  by  the  same  arguments 
which  the  protestant  presbyterians  have  since  borrowed 
against  the  episcopal  authority. 
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But  the  stout  opposition  then  given  by  the  bishops  of 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  all  the  popish  do- 
minions, except  some  of  Italy,  who  were  the  pope's  crea- 
tures, to  this  pretended  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  all 
other  bishops,  and  in  defence  of  the  primitive  divine  right  of 
the  episcopate,  insomuch  that  they  forced  the  pope  to  use 
all  his  arts  to  have  that  question  dropped,  which  he  had 
brought  into  the  council  against  the  divine  right  of  episco- 
pacy, (excepting  only  that  of  the  see  of  Rome,)  and  to  keep 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  bishops,  for  the  divine  right  of 
every  bishop,  as  well  as  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  from  being 
passed  into  a  decree  of  that  council ;  I  say,  this  shows  us 
plainly  that  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  communion  are  kept 
under  the  usurpations  of  the  papal  supremacy  by  art  and 
power  ;  and  in  all  probability  would  have  delivered  them- 
selves before  this  time,  but  for  fear  of  falling  more  absolutely 
under  the  power  of  the  regale,  which,  by  the  artifice  of  the 
popes,  is  kept  over  their  heads,  that  they  may  riot  think  of 
steering  off  from  Scylla,  for  fear  of  falling  into  Charybdis. 
But  the  channel  lies  betwixt  these  two ;  which  is  the  primi- 
tive episcopate,  free  from  the  encroachments  of  the  pontifi- 
cate and  the  regale,  that  have  agreed  to  support  and  maintain 
each  other. 

3.  Another  artifice  to  break   the  episcopal  authority  is, 
the  many  peculiarities  which  the  pope   has  made,  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  ;  and  the  regale  thinks 
fit,  for  the  same  reason,  to  keep  them   up  :  the  pontificate 
and  the  regale  quarrel  sometimes  about  them,  to  get  them 
from  one  another ;  but  both  agree  to  keep  them  from  the 
bishops. 

4.  Again,  the  pope,  as  supreme  treasurer  of  the  church, 
has  sweetly  disposed  of  her  patrimony  ;  he  has  appropriated 
to   the  regulars,  and  sold  and  infeodated  to  other  laymen, 
(for  all  the  regulars  are  not  clergy,)  all  the  tithes  in  Italy, 
and  in  most  other  popish  countries  ;  and  the  regale,  where 
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pretending  to  reform,  has  seized  upon  all  these,  but  returned 
nothing  to  the  church,  from  which  they  were  taken. 

This  still  the  effect  of  letting  the  whole  depend  upon  one, 
whether  king  or  bishop  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  there 
is  none  who  pretends  to  be  universal  king;  and  therefore 
what  every  king  may  do  in  his  own  dominions,  the  universal 
bishop  may  do  all  the  Christian  world  over. 

Then  the  grand  pretence  of  the  pope's  universal  supre- 
macy was  discoursed,  viz.  to  preserve  unity  in  the  church, 
as  being  one  society,  which  could  not  be  without  a  visible 
head.  To  this  it  was  said, 

1.  That  there  is  one  world.     That  this  whole   world  is 
one  kingdom  to  God.  As  it  is  written,  "  His  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all,"  Psal.  ciii.  19.    "  They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of 
thy  kingdom,"  Psal.  cxlv.  11. 

That  God  has  appointed  no  universal  deputy  or  monarch 
under  him,  over  the  whole  world ;  and  that  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  world  is  best  so  consulted  by  his  all-wise  provi- 
dence: for  that  no  mortal  man's  abilities  are  sufficient  to 
govern  the  whole  earth.  It  would  occasion  infinity  of  de- 
fections and  rebellions,  and  bring  the  world  to  greater  wars 
and  confusions,  than  as  it  is  now  cantoned  into  many  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  and  states. 

That  appeals  could  not  be  made  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth  to  a  king  in  any  one  place :  besides  many  other  in- 
superable difficulties,  which  are  obvious  to  any  who  will  con- 
sider of  such  a  scheme. 

2.  That  the  same  do  occur  in  the  notion  of  an  universal 
bishop,  to  whom  appeals  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  must 
come. 

That  therefore  many  and  independent  churches  are 
no  more  an  objection  against  the  unity  of  the  church, 
than  many  kingdoms  against  the  unity  of  God's  universal 
kingdom. 

That  there  is  a  general  law,  called  the  law  of  nations,  by 
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which  all  kingdoms  and  states  think  themselves  obliged, 
;iiid  by  which  the  peace  and  commerce  of  the  world  is 
maintained. 

That  there  is  a  yet  stricter  and  more  firm  bond  of  unity 
betwixt  the  several  churches  of  Christ  :  for  whereas  any 
civil  sentence,  as  of  death,  confiscation,  &c.  passed  by  any 
king  has  no  effect  out  of  his  own  dominions  :  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  or  other  spiritual  censures,  when  passed 
justly  by  any  bishop  of  the  catholic  church,  have,  by  the 
rules  of  the  catholic  communion,  their  effect  in  all  other 
churches  through  the  world.  And  when  those  censures  are 
released  by  the  proper  bishop,  the  criminal  is  absolved,  and 
restored  to  communion  not  only  of  his  own  bishop,  but  of 
all  the  bishops  of  the  catholic  church. 

So  that  the  power  of  every  bishop  extends  all  over  the 
whole  Christian  church  ;  whereas  the  power  of  any  king  is 
limited  within  his  own  dominions.  And  the  church  is  ce- 
mented in  a  stricter  bond  of  unity  than  the  secular  world ; 
the  communion  of  saints  being  a  more  sacred  and  stricter 
tie  than  the  commerce  of  nations;  and  extends  itself  to  the 
other  world,  takes  in  the  saints  and  angels  of  heaven,  as 
making  one  family,  one  body  with  the  church  upon  earth,  all 
united  under  one  head,  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all. 

3.  That  God  has  made  Christ  his  only  universal  Deputy 
over  the  world  and  of  the  church ;  he  is  the  only  universal 
King  and  Bishop ;  and  it  is  as  great  blasphemy  for  any  one 
to  arrogate  to  himself  the  one  as  the  other. 

"For  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  is  the  Governor  Psal.  XNH. 
among  the  nations,"  and  the  churches  of  those  nations  who  28" 
turn  to  the  Lord,  ver.  27.    Hence  the  gospel  is  called,  "  the  Matt.  *xiv. 
kingdom,  in  all  the  world  : "  and  no  particular  kingdom  is  the  14t 
kingdom,  more  than  it  is  the  world :  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
gospel  means  nothing  ot^er  than  the  church  :  but  Rome 
would  be  not  only  the  chief  or  principal  of  the  churches  or 
kingdoms,  but  it  would  be  the  church,  the  kingdom,  that  is, 
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the  world;  and  her  bishop  will  he  content  with  nothing  less 
than  an  universal  king-ship. 

4.  That  the  whole  catholic  church  must  depend  abso- 
lutely upon  the  universal  bishop,  in  matters  of  faith  as  well 
as  discipline ;  and  therefore  as  his  power  is  infinite,  so  must 
he  be  infallible ;  else,  as  Gregory  said,  "  The  church  must 
suddenly  fall,  if  it  come  to  depend  upon  one."  Hence  the 
popes,  when  they  had  set  up  for  universal  supremacy,  as- 
sumed likewise  infallibility  to  themselves. 

But  then  the  confusion  they  are  in  to  find  where  this 
infallibility  lies,  has  rendered  their  pretence  to  it  contra- 
dictory to  itself;  the  necessity  they  pretend  for  it  being  to 
reduce  things  to  a  certainty  and  infallible  judgment,  they 
are  in  nothing  more  uncertain  than  in  this. 

Bellarmin  and  the  Italian  friars,  who  writ  at  the  pope's 
feet,  place  this  infallibility  in  the  person  of  the  pope,  as 
successor  to  Peter,  and  consequently  heir  of  all  the  promises 
made  to  Peter ;  and  extend  it  not  only  to  matters  of  faith, 
but  of  practice  ;  for  they  rightly  say,  that  this  argument,  the 
necessity  of  an  infallible  guide  from  the  goodness  of  God 
not  to  suffer  mankind  to  be  at  a  loss  for  want  of  means  to 
know  his  duty,  will  reach  to  matters  of  practice  as  well  as 
faith;  since  men  will  be  judged  at  the  last  day  for  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other. 

And  then  how  shall  we  believe  such  to  be  our  infallible 
guides,  even  in  practice,  whose  lives,  as  wrote  by  their  own 
historians,  are  full  of  enormities,  neither  few  nor  little  ? 

Nay  more,  who  are  erroneous  in  their  principles  as  well 
as  practice :  who  have  established  the  deposing  doctrine  by 
authority  of  what  they  call  a  general  council  \  and  sanctified  it 
by  indulgences  to  those  subjects  who  shall  take  arms  against 
their  king,  and  depose  him  upon  account  of  religion.  And  the 
popes  have  often  put  this  in  practice  2,  in  several  kingdoms. 

1  Great  Counc.  of  Later,  c.  3.  A.  D.  1215. 

2  D'Avila's  Hist.  Civ.  Wars  in  France,  Loud.  1678.  lib.  xiii.  p.  598. 
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There  were  six  popes  who  succeeded  one  another  during 
what  was  called  tkc  holy  ieayue  in  France,  of  whom  every 
one  joined  with  the  league  against  the  king  ;  and  this  was 
made  an  invincible  argument  by  the  pope's  legate  to  justify 
that  rebellion,  A.  D.  1593. 

Some  writers  of  late  years  have  made  distinctions  to  mol- 
lify this  principle  and  practice  of  the  popes :  but  however 
the  popes  will  not  give  it  up,  nor  can  they  be  brought  to 
disclaim  it. 

This  was  no  objection  to  Bellarmin,  who  wrote  in  defence 
of  the  deposing  doctrine,  and  of  the  council  of  Lateran 
which  enacted  it :  he  thought  the  pope  was  an  infallible 
guide  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things. 

And  pursuing  the  consequence  of  this  hypothesis  to  the 
utmost,  could  not  stop  short  of  this  monstrous  position,  that 
if  the  pope  should  command  the  practice  of  vice,  and  forbid 
virtue,  the  church  were  bound  to  believe  vice  to  be  good, 
and  virtue  to  be  wicked,  de  Rom.  Pont.  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 

We  must  suppose  that  he  thought  it  impossible  the  pope 
should  do  so,  (though  there  are  too  many  instances  of  it,) 
and  that  the  universal  bishop  must  also  be  universal  guide, 
and  consequently  arbitrary  and  infallible,  since  the  whole 
catholic  church  must  depend  upon  him. 

The  same  reasoning  makes  these  men  place  the  pope  far 
superior  and  paramount  to  all  councils,  even  general,  com- 
posed of  all  the  bishops  in  the  earth.  They  may  advise,  but 
the  decision  lies  in  him  alone. 

Others,  whose  sense  or  courage  fail  them  to  run  to  this 
excess  of  madness,  place  the  infallibility  indeed  in  the  pope ; 
but  then  they  say  it  is  only  when  he  is  in  cathedra. 

Here  again  they  break  into  different  parties :  some  say  he 
is  in  catkedra  in  the  conclave ;  others  deny  that,  and  say 
that  he  is  only  so  in  a  general  council. 

Some  say  that  the  infallibility  is  not  in  the  pope,  but  in 
the  council  :  that  therefore  the  council  is  above  the  pope, 
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and  may  depose  him,  as  the  council  of  Constance  deposed 
three  contending  popes,  who  were  all  then  in  the  world ; 
which  council  the  general  assembly  of  the  Gallican  clergy, 
A.  D.  1682,  do  quote,  in  the  second  of  their  decrees  then 
published;  and  stand  upon  the  authority  of  a  council  as 
superior  to  that  of  the  pope. 

Others  like  none  of  these  ways  ;  and  place  the  infallibility 
neither  in  pope  nor  council  separately,  but  only  in  both  to- 
gether. 

Lastly,  because  even  so  they  cannot  hold  up  their  in- 
fallibility :  for  there  are  several  instances  given,  where  pope 
and  council  have  opposed  former  popes  and  councils,  and 
rescinded  their  acts  as  erroneous :  therefore  there  are  some 
who  place  the  infallibility  in  the  church  diffusive ;  which  if 
they  had  not  limited  to  those  only  of  the  Roman  commu- 
nion, they  had  come  nearer  to  the  truth ;  if  they  would  con- 
sider themselves  only  as  a  part  of  the  catholic  church,  and 
see  what  it  is  which  they  hold  in  common  with  all  the  other 
Christian  churches,  they  might  in  such  a  faith  find  an  infalli- 
ble assurance,  though  not  from  any  or  all  of  the  persons  who 
hold  it :  yet  from  the  nature  of  such  an  universal  testimony, 
and  in  such  public  and  notorious  matters  of  fact,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  mankind  to  be  imposed  upon  ;  which  is 
demonstrated,  even  to  our  senses,  in  the  Method  with  the 
Deists,  &c.  lately  published. 

But  the  church  of  Rome,  grounding  all  those  things 
wherein  she  differs  from  other  churches  upon  her  own  infalli- 
bility, and  not  knowing  where  to  find  it,  being  divided  into 
so  many  different  and  opposite  hypotheses  concerning  it, 
whereof  if  any  one  be  true,  all  the  rest  must  be  false,  will 
be  forced  at  least  to  suspend  whatever  she  builds  upon  her 
own  authority,  different  from  the  common  sentiments  of 
other  churches  and  of  mankind,  till  she  can  reconcile  herself 
with  herself,  and  agree  where  her  infallibility  lies,  and  to 
what  things  it  extends,  whether  only  to  matters  of  faith,  as 
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some,  or  also  to  matters  of  practice,  as  others  of  as  great 
name  as  any  in  her  communion  have  contended,  and  have 
the  better  of  the  argument  upon  their  principles. 

But  till  these  things  can  be  adjusted,  her  bishop  must  lay 
aside  his  pretences  to  universal  supremacy,  which  includes 
omnipotency  and  infallibility ;  and  their  vain  boast  of  unity 
must  cease  till  they  can  agree  among  themselves  upon  this 
foundation  principle  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  whereon  all 
the  rest  of  their  new  doctrines  do  depend. 

5.  And  besides  all  this,  it  was  further  urged,  that  a  local 
infallibility  or  supremacy  fixed  to  any  one  place,  would 
render  the  Christian  religion  as  narrow  and  precarious  as 
the  Jewish,  which  was  confined  to  the  temple  in  Jerusalem, 
and  therefore  was  never  designed  for  the  universal  religion ; 
and  it  becomes  impracticable,  whenever  that  place  is  in  the 
hands  of  enemies,  as  Jerusalem  now  for  many  hundred  years 
has  been ;  and  therefore  the  Jews  can  have  no  sacrifices, 
nor  have  had  these  almost  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years, 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Now  suppose  that  Rome  were  conquered  by  infidels,  as 
Constantinople  lias  been ;  or  that  a  Christian  prince  should 
seize  Rome,  as  has  been  done ;  then  could  not  appeals  be 
brought  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  without  the  king  of  Rome's 
leave ;  who  it  is  not  like  would  permit  so  vast  a  concourse 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  a  power  more  universal  than 
his  own. 

Nor  would  Christian  princes,  especially  if  in  war,  think 
him  an  equal  judge  amongst  them  all,  who  was  in  the 
power  of  any  one  of  them. 

The  church  of  Russia  did  submit  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Christian  empe- 
rors who  were  at  peace  with  them ;  but  have,  with  good 
reason,  and  even  of  necessity,  broke  off  from  it,  since  it  has 
been  conquered  by  the  Turk. 

When  the  pontifical  chair  was  translated  from  Rome  to 
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Avignon  in  France,  where  it  remained  about  seventy  years, 
what  disputes  did  it  create  ?  Popes  and  anti-popes  set  up 
against  one  another ;  and  that  church  torn  to  pieces  with 
many  and  long  schisms,  which  all  the  wit  of  man  can  never 
reconcile  with  her  pretended  supremacy  and  infallibility. 

XVIII.  Then  a  remedy  was  thought  on  for  all  these  things.  And 

A  remedy     .  .  ,      ,  ,  .... 

proposed.    "  was  said,  that  the  western  church  was   (like  her  master) 

crucified  betwixt  the  usurpations  of  the  pontificate  on  one 
side,  and  the  regale  on  the  other. 

That  if  the  king's  supremacy,  and  power  of  the  state 
over  the  church,  were  reduced  to  what  our  laws  before- 
mentioned  have  limited  and  explained,  viz.  to  extend  only 
to  a  civil  power,  though  in  ecclesiastical  causes  and  over 
ecclesiastical  persons : 

And  if  the  pope's  supremacy  were  brought  back  to  the 
limits  of  his  first  patriarchate,  jure  only  ecclesiastico,  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  episcopal  college,  and  exerting  of 
its  authority: 

Then  the  primitive  episcopacy  would  again  flourish  and 
shine  forth  in  full  vigour. 

Then  the  correspondence  of  bishops  by  communicatory 
letters  would  be  revived  ;  and  when  they  could  freely  speak 
their  minds,  without  dread  of  the  inquisition  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  prsemunire  on  the  other,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
our  differences  would  lessen  as  to  other  particulars,  which 
are  now  heightened,  on  purpose  to  serve  parties  and  sup- 
port supremacies. 

Then  those  many  and  pious  men  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
who  do  wish  and  have  laboured  for  a  reformation  there,  but 
dare  not  push  it  on,  for  fear  of  falling  in  with  the  regale 
Erastianism ;  they,  seeing  no  other  shore  to  row  to,  would 
gladly  avow  what  they  now  secretly  approve  in  our  refor- 
mation. 

And  we  should  find  no  scruple  to  own  and  amend  what 
we  found  amiss  on  our  side. 
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And  on  all  sides  such  a  temper  would  be  put  on,  as  to 
give  us  a  prospect  of  a  more  glorious  reformation  than  ever 
the  church  saw  since  Constantine  first  turned  Christian. 

Then  kings  and  Christian  states  being  freed  from  the  just 
fears  which  the  deposing  doctrine  (taught  rather  by  the 
court  than  church  of  Rome,  merely  to  support  the  papal 
usurpation)  had  given  them,  would  not  think  it  their  in- 
terest to  encroach  upon  the  sacred  office ;  but  leave  it  in  its 
full  vigour  and  authority,  as  being  the  greatest  support  and 
assurance  upon  earth  to  their  government,  as  well  as  towards 
the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

They  would  not  then  seek  to  bring  any  quo  icarranto 
against  the  divine  charter  of  the  church,  granted  to  her  by 
Christ  our  Lord ;  but  they  would  highly  honour  it,  and 
rejoice  in  it,  that  it  was  independent  and  superior  to  all  the 
powers  upon  earth :  without  which  it  could  not  be  divine ; 
nor  could  we  have  any  assurance  in  the  celebration  of  the 
sacred  offices,  or  any  thing  of  religion : 

Which  cannot  stand  upon  a  less  foundation  than  Christ 
has  laid  for  it :  and  he  gave  to  his  church  no  more  autho- 
rity than  was  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  those  ends  for 
which  he  did  institute  it :  and  therefore  to  lessen  that,  must 
certainly  so  far  deprive  us  of  those  benefits  which  Christ 
designed  to  the  world  in  the  erecting  of  his  church  among 
men. 

That  therefore  the  restoring  of  her  authority  is  necessary 
towards  our  obtaining  of  these  benefits,  which  is  the  salva- 
tion of  our  souls,  as  well  as  temporal  blessings. 

That  then,  and  not  till  then,  religion  will  be  restored  to 
its  ancient  lustre,  will  be  venerable  and  glorious;  which  can 
never  be  while  those  who  administer  it  are  rendered  preca- 
rious, which  is  contemptible. 

Then  religion  with  its  beauty  will  recover  its  force  and 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  be  able  to  look  vice 
out  of  countenance,  and  restore  a  lasting  peace  and  security 
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1  Tim.  iv.  to  kings  and  states :  "  For  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all 

o 

things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come." 

Then  will  not  our  kings  be  tempted  to  look  abroad  for  an 
independent  bishop,  since  they  cannot  believe  any  other  to 
have  divine  commission.  For  it  is  a  contradiction  to  call 
such  an  one  my  bishop,  and  not  to  think  him  my  superior, 
and  that  I  am  obliged  to  obey  him  in  all  things  relating  to 
his  office ;  as  much  as  to  call  a  man  my  king,  and  yet  pay 
him  no  duty  in  temporals. 

Then  bishops  will  transact  with  one  another  as  colleagues  ; 
as  temporal  princes  do,  each  independent  and  supreme 
within  his  own  dominions,  yet  digested  into  superior  and 
inferior  classes  of  emperors,  kings,  sovereign  princes  and 
states. 

Thus  some  bishops  might  be  metropolitans,  some  pri- 
mates, and  some  patriarchs,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
episcopal  college,  without  any  infraction  upon  the  episco- 
pate and  the  supremacy  of  every  bishop  over  his  own  sub- 
jects. For  example. 

The  princes  electors  of  the  empire  pay  a  duty  to  the 
emperor,  and  do  him  personal  services ;  yet  are  they  sove- 
reign and  independent  princes ;  and  the  emperor  has  no 
authority  without  their  leave,  in  their  dominions :  and  he 
treats  with  them,  and  they  with  him,  by  their  ministers  and 
ambassadors,  as  other  sovereign  princes  do. 

Then  would  every  bishop  have  full  authority  within  him- 
self to  regulate  and  direct  his  clergy ;  to  correct  vice  and 
reform  error  :  and  all  bishops  would  stand  by  and  assert  the 
discipline  of  each  bishop  duly  exercised  within  his  own 
district ;  and  the  example  would  encourage  others ;  and  the 
reformation  would  become  universal.  Then  bishops  would 
be  justly  chargeable  with  any  scandals  in  the  clergy,  or 
what  was  notorious  in  any  other  of  their  subjects,  and  with 
the  growth  of  heresies  and  errors.  And  mere  shame  would 
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ing  matters  to  a  decency,  though  every  one  had  not  the 
pure  zeal  of  Christianity  ;  for  which  they  have  now  too 
apparent  an  excuse,  viz.  that  discipline  is  lost,  and  will  not 
be  permitted  by  the  state ;  which,  by  virtue  of  conge  d'elires, 
quare  impedits,  prohibitions,  &c.  have  made  themselves  the 
sole  and  ultimate  judges,  not  only  of  all  bishops  and 
churches,  but  of  their  excommunications,  and  every  exer- 
cise of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Here  any  bishop  who  is 
negligent  or  fearful,  and  wants  an  excuse  for  letting  religion 
go  to  wrack,  has  one  ready  to  his  hand;  and  his  fellow 
bishops  cannot  convene  themselves  in  synod  to  judge  of 
him,  or  to  consult  of  any  other  affairs  of  the  church,  without  . 
the  king's  license ;  and  therefore  they  easily  put  it  off 
themselves,  and  lay  all  the  miscarriages  at  his  door.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  state  are  as  willing  to  clear  themselves, 
and  say,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  might  do  more  than 
they  do ;  that  they  are  idle,  and  complain  for  want  of  straw, 
of  more  power  and  authority,  without  which  they  pretend 
that  they  cannot  make  bricks ;  and  desire  ease  from  their 
burdens,  that  they  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord. 

Thus  while  each  put  it  upon  the  other,  it  is  neglected  on 
both  sides ;  as  the  saying  is,  What  is  every  body's  business 
is  nobody's  business. 

In  order  to  apprehend  these  things  the  better,  the  com-     XIX. 
pany  were  desirous  to  consider  what  was  the  proper  office  Jffi 
of  the  priesthood,  and  for  what  it  was  ordained ;  that  we  Priesth°°d 
might  thereby  know  how  far  it  was  to  be  dispensed  with, 
and  when  encroachments  were  made  upon  it. 

The  office  of  a  priest  is  described,  Heb.  v.  J .  viz.  "  He  is 
ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God."  As  to  offer 
up  the  prayers  of  the  people  to  God,  and  make  intercession 
for  them  ;  so  on  God's  part,  to  sign  and  seal  the  pardon  of 
their  sins  to  them,  and  in  his  name  to  bless  them. 

That  priests  in  this  do  represent  the  person  of  Christ, 
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who  is  the  supreme  High  Priest,  Mediator,  and  Intercessor 
with  God  for  men. 

That  therefore,  as  no  man  can  be  a  lawful  attorney  for 
another,  to  sign  and  seal  covenants  in  his  name,  which  shall 
oblige  him  to  the  performance,  without  a  letter  of  attorney 
expressly  empowering  him  so  to  do,  and  whereby  that  per- 
son does  oblige  himself  to  stand  by  and  perform  such  cove- 
nants, as  if  he  himself  had  signed  them  : 

Much  less  can  any  man  take  upon  him  to  be  God's 
attorney  or  representative ;  and,  as  such,  to  sign  and  seal 
covenants  in  his  name,  without  his  express  commission  for 
that  purpose. 

No;  Christ  himself  could  not  do  it,  as  it  is  inferred  from 
the  office  of  a  priest  before  described :  "  No  man  taketh  this 
honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was 
Aaron.  So  also  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  an  High 
Priest;  but  he  that  said  unto  him,  Thou  art  my  Son — 
Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec." 

And  as  this  was  an  honour  too  great  even  for  Christ  to 
take  upon  himself  without  an  express  commission  from  God, 
it  must  needs  follow  that  no  other  man  whatsoever  can  take 
this  honour  to  himself  without  the  like  commission. 

We  find  the  same  commission  given  to  the  apostles,  and 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  that  Christ  did  any  thing  while 
he  was  upon  the  earth.  The  same  day  on  which  he  rose  from 
the  dead,  having  opened  the  prison  doors,  to  show  that  he 
had  paid  the  full  debt,  as  our  surety,  and  made  satisfaction 
for  all  our  sins,  for  which  he  was  cast  into  the  prison  of 
death,  and  had  for  ever  been  there  detained,  if  he  had  not 
paid  the  uttermost  farthing ;  on  the  same  day,  having  now 
triumphed  over  the  powers  of  sin  and  hell,  he,  as  the  first  act 
of  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  whereby  "all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth  was  given  unto  him,"  did  invest  his  apostles  with 
the  same  commission  which  his  Father  had  given  unto  him, 
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and  with  circumstances  greatly  to  be  noticed,  and  which 
shewed  something  extraordinary  then  to  be  done.  "The 
same  day  at  evening,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when 
the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples  were  assembled  for 
fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  arid 
saith  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you.  And  when  he  had  so 
said,  he  shewed  unto  them  his  hands  and  his  side.  Then 
were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord.  Then  said 
Jesus  to  them  again,  Peace  be  unto  you :  as  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he  had  said 
this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re- 
mitted unto  them :  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained." 

And  as  he  gave  this  commission  unto  them,  so  he  gave 
them  power  to  transfer  it  upon  others,  and  those  upon 
others  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  to  which  time  he  promised 
to  be  with  them,  and  these  their  successors,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  commission,  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 

That  in  all  ages  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  God 
had  such  representatives  empowered  by  him  to  bless  or 
curse  in  his  name. 

Before  the  law  in  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  as  we  find 
in  the  instance  of  Abraham  and  Abimelech,  where,  though  Gen.  vii. 

1 Q 

Abimelech  king  of  Gerar  is  recorded  for  so  good  a  man 
that  God  vouchsafed  to  appear  to  him,  and  spoke  with  him, 
and  withheld  him  from  sinning,  because  of  the  integrity  of 
his  heart;  yet  commanded  him,  for  the  saving  of  his  life, 
to  procure  Abraham  to  pray  for  him  :  "  For,  "said  God,"  he 
is  a  prophet,  and  he  shall  pray  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt  live 

—So  Abraham  prayed  unto  God,  and  God  healed  Abi- 
melech." 

And  thus  said  God  to  the  three  friends  of  Job,  "  Take  Job  xlii.  8. 
unto  yon  now  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams,  and  go  to  my 
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servant  Job,  and  offer  up  for  yourselves  a  burnt  offering ; 
and  my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you,  for  him  will  I  accept." 

Thus  Noah  blessed  Shem  and  cursed  Canaan,  Gen,  ix. 

Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  rejected  Esau,  Gen.  xxvii. 

And  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  but  more  particularly  the 
twelve  patriarchs,  Gen.  xlix,  as  Moses  afterwards  did  to  the 
twelve  tribes,  Deut.  xxxiii. 

Thus  God  dispensed  his  blessings  and  his  curses  by  the 
ministry  of  men,  whom  he  had  thereunto  empowered. 

As  he  did  by  David  and  the  prophets,  whose  example  if 
we  should  imitate  herein  without  the  like  commission,  we 
should  greatly  sin. 

That  God  empowered  the  Levitical  priesthood  under  the 
law  to  bless  and  curse  in  his  name :  the  Levites  were  to 
pronounce  the  curses  and  blessings,  Deut.  xxvii.  28.  as  it  is 
ordered,  chap,  xxvii.  14. 

"  For  them  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  to  minister 
unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  Deut. 
xxi.  5. 

Every  man  may  bless  another  in  one  sense,  that  is,  to 
pray  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  him  ;  but  to  pronounce 
a  blessing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  an  act  of  authority, 
and  cannot  be  done  without  a  commission  from  God. 
Hence  the  apostle  argues  the  greatness  of  Melchisedec 
above  Abraham,  because  Melchisedec  blessed  him :  "  And 
without  all  contradiction,"  says  he,  "  the  less  is  blessed  of 
the  better." 

The  seals  which  the  Levitical  priesthood  were  empowered 
to  put  to  the  covenant  which  they  administered  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  name  of  God,  were  circumcision  and  the  sacri- 
fices, which  were  appointed  as  types  of  Christ,  for  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins. 

The  seals  of  the  new  covenant  are  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  as  commemorations  and  exhibitions  of  the  sacrifice 
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of  Christ  already  past,  and  a  true  real  conveyance  of  all 
the  benefits  of  it  to  the  worthy  receivers,  for  the  remission 
of  their  sins,  and  a  pledge  to  assure  them  of  heaven. 

Now  surely  these  are  greater  and  more  glorious,  and  at 
least  as  efficacious,  as  the  seals  of  the  law ;  and  therefore 
the  priests  of  the  gospel,  to  whom  Christ  has  committed  the 
administration  of  these,  are  as  truly  and  properly  priests, 
empowered  by  Christ  to  seal  covenants  in  his  name  with 
the  people,  as  the  priests  under  the  law. 

Here  it  was  discoursed  how  the  notion  of  priesthood  has 
been  dwindled,  and  indeed  quite  taken  away,  in  our  late 
times  of  schism  and  rebellion,  to  make  way  for  those  who 
had  no  commission  to  shew  for  their  usurping  that  sacred 
office.  Therefore  they  reduced  it  all  to  preaching,  and 
loved  the  name  of  preachers  better  than  that  of  priests, 
which  they  would  have  rejected  under  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion :  and  then,  whoever  thought  himself  a  gifted  man,  that 
is,  able  to  speak  with  assurance,  applied  himself  to  the  good 
liking  of  the  people ;  and  if  he  got  a  call  from  them,  they 
thought  this  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  their  teacher ;  and 
the  poor  people  were  very  fond  of  having  this  authority 
put  into  their  hands;  as  if  they  could  choose  commissioners 
to  sign  and  seal  the  covenants  of  the  gospel  to  them  on  the 
part  of  Christ,  and  oblige  him,  by  virtue  of  his  promise  to 
the  apostles  and  their  successors,  to  ratify  and  confirm  in 
heaven  whatever  had  been  transacted  with  them  in  his  name, 
by  whomsoever  they  pleased  to  choose  into  that  office,  with- 
out deriving  any  succession  from  the  apostles,  or  thinking 
that  there  was  any  need  of  it. 

They  said,  that  other  men  could  read  the  gospel  and  the 
absolution  or  retaining  of  sins  therein  contained,  as  well  as 
any  bishop  or  priest  ordained  by  him. 

So  they  might  a  patent,  a  pardon,  or  declaration  of  war, 
as  well  as  any  judge  or  herald;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  their  doing  of  it  who  are  not  legally  empowered  signi- 

10 
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fies  just  nothing:  and  no  act  done  in  any  man's  name  lias 
any  force,  or  does  oblige  him,  unless  it  be  done  by  those 
who  are  thereunto  commissionated  by  him. 

>  And  as  it  is  high  treason  to  do  such  acts  in  the  king's 
name  without  his  commission,  or  to  grant  such  a  commission 
in  his  name  without  his  authority : 

It  is  no  less  blasphemy  against  God  to  act  in  his  name, 
or  give  commission  to  others  so  to  do,  without  his  express 
warrant. 

And  they  who  knowingly  do  abet  such,  and  follow  them 
as  commissionated  by  God,  render  themselves  guilty  of 
their  sin,  and  partakers  of  their  blasphemy  and  treason 
against  God. 

And  such  commission  from  God  must  be  outwardly 
given,  for  that  only  is  visible  to  us ;  and  God  never  made 
a  priest  but  by  an  outward  commission  :  Christ  took  not 
upon  him  the  office  of  a  preacher  till  he  was  outwardly 
commissionated  by  the  voice  from  heaven  at  his  baptism ; 
for  it  is  said,  "  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach," 
Matt.  iv.  17.  and  he  was  then  "  about  thirty  years  of  age," 
Luke  iii.  23.  and  none  can  doubt  of  his  inward  call  or  qua- 
lifications before. 

And  as  Christ  did  not  take  this  honour  unto  himself  till 
he  was  outwardly  called,  as  was  Aaron ;  so  did  he  not  leave 
it  to  the  inward  call  of  any  of  his  disciples  to  make  themselves 
apostles ;  but  he  chose  twelve  by  name,  whom  he  ordained 
into  that  office,  and  after  chose  seventy  others  into  an  infe- 
rior degree  of  preachers ;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  the 
same  commission  has  descended  by  outward  ordination, 
given  by  those  to  whom  Christ  left  that  authority. 

Then  it  was  said,  that  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  must 
needs  be  very  high  when  it  is  reckoned  a  glory  even  to 
Christ ;  and  that  he  could  not  glorify  himself  to  be  a  priest 
without  an  express  commission  from  his  Father  :  and  the 
reason  is  plain,  because  none  can  make  an  attorney,  a  re- 
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prose utative,  or  commissioner,  that  is,  a  priest  of  God,  to 
transact  or  seal  covenants  with  mankind  in  his  name,  but  he 
himself. 

How  dreadful  then  did  it  appear  to  all  the  company  to 
consider  the  lamentable  state  of  those  communities  amongst 
us,  who  think  that  any  three  or  four  of  them  can  set  up  a 
church  by  their  own  authority  !  and  where  every  mechanic, 
boy,  or  girl,  may  take  this  honour  to  themselves,  of  standing 
in  God's  stead  to»the  people,  and  transacting  with  them  in 
his  tremendous  name,  and  by  his  authority  ! 

The  apostle  says,  "  How  shall  they  preach,  except  they  Rom.  x.  15. 
be  sent  ?"    But  these  think  they  can  send  themselves.   And 
the  people  like  these  best  who  come  in   their  own  name, 
that  is,  by  their  own  impulses,  without  commission  derived 
from  any  body.     They  think  these  to  be  enlightened  and 
gifted  men;    but   that  those  cannot  have   the   Spirit  who 
deduce  their  authority  by  any  commission  granted  to  them 
from  others ;  they  look  upon  that  to  be  a  formal  and  low  dis- 
pensation ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  take  these  mea- 
sures with  the  ministers  of  Christ,  when  they  made  the  same 
objection  against  himself,  as  he  said,  "  I  am  come  in  my  Fa-  John  v-  43- 
ther's  name,  and  ye  receive  me  not :  if  another  shall  come 
in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will  receive."     This  has  been  the 
humour  of  giddy  and  unstable  people  from  the  beginning, 
not  to  be  wise  unto  sobriety,  but  "to  think  of  themselves  ilom.xii.3. 
more  highly  than  they  ought  to  think;"  and  "to  heap  to  2  Tim.  iv. 
themselves  teachers,  having  itching  ears;  and  they  shall  turn 
away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be   turned  unto 
fables." 

Then  a  discourse  arose  concerning  toleration,  how  far  these  Of  tolera- 
were  to  be  suffered  ;  and  itxwas  said,  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  betwixt  bare  sufferance,  and  a  toleration  by  law. 
The  Jews  are  now  with  us  upon  sufferance,  and  they  have 
free  liberty  of  their  religion ;  but  they  have  no  toleration  or 
authority  of  the  government  for  their  synagogues,  &c. 
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That  Christ  did  suffer  the  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  temple 
for  a  time ;  but  he  gave  them  no  license  (nor  would,  if  they 
had  asked  him  before  he  drove  them  out)  to  profane  the 
house  of  God. 

That  God  suffers  all  the  sins  in  the  world,  and  bears  long 
with  them,  to  give  men  space  of  repentance  ;  but  he  gives 
no  man  license  to  sin  nor  promise  of  impunity,  no,  not  for 
an  hour. 

That  when  diseases  have  taken  deep  root,  and  the  infec- 
tion become  universal,  so  that  many  simple  and  well  mean- 
ing persons  are  drawn  in,  and  others  have  sucked  it  in  with 
their  milk,  and  are  carried  away  by  their  education,  there 
may  be  prudential  reasons  for  a  sufferance  of  such  errors  for 
a  time,  till  all  the  milder  methods  of  persuasion  and  con- 
viction shall  be  used,  which  are  the  best  and  most  agreeable 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

But  that  in  no  case  can  any  license  or  authority  be  given 
for  error  to  propagate  itself ;  because  that  makes  those  who 
grant  it  partakers  with  it,  and  answerable  for  it.  It  becomes 
their  act  and  deed. 

That  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  blamed  and 
severely  punished  by  God  for  suffering,  much  more  for 
encouraging,  of  idolatry  and  other  profanations  in  their 
kingdoms;  which  they  ought  to  have  restrained  with  the 
civil  sword. 

Rev.  ii.  14.  That  the  churches  of  Pergamos  and  Thyatira  were  cen- 
sured and  terribly  threatened  for  suffering  false  prophets 
to  teach  and  seduce  the  servants  of  Christ;  and  for  hav- 
ing those  among  them  "  who  held  the  doctrines  of  Balaam, 
and  of  the  Nicolaitanes :  which  thing,"  said  God,  "  I 
hate." 

Here  the  universal  toleration  in  Holland  came  under 
consideration ;  and  it  was  thought  a  sacrificing  of  God  to 
Mammon. 

And  yet  such  a  toleration  as  the  Dutch  do  allow  would 
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cure  nonconformity  in  other  places,  that  is,  not  where  men 
shall  be  bribed  to  profane  the  holy  sacrament  for  an  office, 
and  an  action  lie  against  the  minister  who  shall  refuse  it  to 
them,  though  he  knows,  sees,  and  hears  them,  in  their  con-  . 
versations  and  principles,  to  be  never  so  much  unqualified  ; 
but  where  all  that  go  to  meetings  are  rendered  uncapable 
of  any  place  of  trust  or  profit  in  the  government;  which 
cannot  be  called  any  sort  of  persecution,  unless  to  those 
whose  conscience  will  not  rest  satisfied  till  they  are  in 
power;  rather  than  miss  of  which  they  can  dispense  with 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  (though  they  made  it  no  less 
than  idolatry,)  and  conforming,  as  oft  as  the  law  makes  it 
necessary  for  an  employment,  to  the  whole  common  prayer, 
against  which  they  rail,  as  being  the  mass  in  English,  and 
give  it  as  a  reason  of  their  nonconformity :  and  all  their 
objections  against  the  whole  office  of  matrimony,  the  super- 
stition of  the  ring,  &c.  give  way  to  a  good  settlement  upon 
marriage<lest  it  might  be  liable  to  a  dispute  in  law. 

Which  makes  it  plain,  that  they  can  accept  of  an  equiva- 
lent for  their  conscience ;  or  otherwise,  that  it  is  not  con- 
science of  which  they  are  sick. 

And  the  same  reason  that  makes  them  submit  to  thje 
sacramental  test  would  keep  them  out  of  meetings,  if  that 
were  required  as  a  condition  of  preferment.  But  this  was 
a  digression. 

It  was  said,  that  the  indulging  the  liberty  of  preaching  Contempt 
and  other  offices  of  the  priesthood  to  all,  whether  in  orders  clergy. 
or  out  of  orders,  had  rendered  it  so  contemptible,  as  that 
this  office,  which  was  counted  a  glory  to  Christ,  was  now 
fallen  so  low  with  us,  as  to  be  thought  beneath  a  gentle- 
man ! 

And  whereas  in  the  primitive  church,  to  reduce  a  priest 
to  lay  communion  was  thought  a  degrading  him  from  the 
honour  of  the  priesthood,  and  a  punishment  equal  to  the  ex- 
communication of  a  layman,  both  being  inflicted  for  the. 
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same  crimes ;  now  it  is  so  far  from  that,  that  the  lay  com- 
munion, as  of  princes  and  other  great  men,  is  counted  more 
honourable  than  the  sacerdotal:  and  if  any  man  of  estate 
or  quality  takes  upon  him  the  priesthood,  it  is  thought 
a  mighty  condescension,  and  an  adorning  of  the  priesthood, 
rather  than  any  addition  of  honour  to  the  layman. 

And  no  wonder,  when,  instead  of  the  priests  of  God,  they 
are  now  called  the  laymen's  priest,  such  a  man's  priest  or 
chaplain,  and  reckoned  as  his  menial  servant  belonging  to 
his  family,  and  part  of  his  equipage  :  otherwise  the  expres- 
sion is  proper  enough,  to  say,  my  chaplain,  as  I  say  my 
parish  priest,  my  bishop,  my  king,  or  my  God  ;  which  argues 
my  being  under  their  care  and  direction,  and  that  I  belong 
to  them,  not  they  to  me. 

The  priests  under  the  law  had  their  habitation  in  and 
about  the  temple,  and  in  their  cities  and  suburbs,  which  by 
God's  express  order  were  assigned  them  in  the  country  ; 
and  though  they  went  circuits,  and  taught  the  people,  yet 
they  lived  in  no  family,  no,  not  in  the  king's,  as  chaplains, 
that  is,  as  chaplains  are  now  reckoned,  under  the  notion  of 
servants.  To  be  a  sacris  in  any  lay  family  is  to  preside 
over  and  administer  the  offices  of  religion,  as  to  his  cure  and 
flock  under  him:  they  are  his  cure,  and  he,  not  their  ser- 
vant, but  their  pastor,  and  ought  to  be  placed  over  them  by 
the  bishop,  and  not  left  to  every  one's  fancy  (and  some  very 
unable  to  judge)  to  take  in  and  turn  out  at  their  pleasure,  as 
they  do  their  footmen,  that  they  may  be  wholly  subservient 
to  their  humour  and  their  frolics,  sometimes  to  their  vices ;  and 
to  play  upon  the  chaplain  is.  often  the  best  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment ;  and  religion  suffers  with  it.  There  is  none  who 
consider  the  office,  and  upon  that  account  desires  a  chaplain, 
but  would  be  content  to  receive  him  from  the  bishop,  as  he 
does  (or  ought  to  do)  the  minister  of  his  parish.  If  any  will 
not  have  chaplains  upon  these  terms,  let  them  want  them  ; 
so  much  the  better ;  and  let  them  frequent  the  parish  com- 
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m union,  from  which  private  chapels,  as  they  are  too  fre- 
quently used,  are  a  sort  of  exemption  and  breach  of  the 
parochial  communion  :  they  are,  when  so  used,  a  relic  of 
popery,  and  infraction  upon  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
which  ought  to  admit  of  none  into  her  communion  that  are 
not  under  the  visitation  and  direction  of  the  bishop,  who  is 
'  the  principle  of  unity  in  his  church  :  otherwise  they  are  se- 
paratists, and  if  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  bishop,  are  formal 
schismatics,  like  the  regulars  in  the  church  of  Rome,  who 
are  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective 
bishops ;  but  they  have  the  plenitude  of  the  pope's  power  to 
plead,  which  will  not  serve  in  our  case. 

Let  me  here  (said  one)  give  an  instance  I  have  heard  of 
the  late  king  of  Sweden,  (and  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  with 
all  their  kings,)  that  when  he  travelled,  though  he  had  his 
chaplains  with  him,  yet  he  always  had  the  minister  of  the 
parish  where  he  came  to  officiate  to  him,  when  he  could  be 
had,  as  being  then,  both  himself  and  his  chaplains,  under 
his  cure. 

But  let  us  go  up  as  high  as  we  can,  and  see  what  we  can 
find  like  this  office  of  an  household  chaplain  in  very  early 
times,  and  what  it  was. 

The  nearest  instance  we  find  of  it  was  in  Micah,  which 
was  in  the  times  of  confusion,  when  "  there  was  no  king  in  Judg.  xvii. 
Israel,"  and  the  stated  worship  of  God  was  thrown  loose  and 
neglected ;  the  Levites  left  to  wander,  and  "  sojourn  where 
they  could  find  a  place ;"  and  "  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes  :"  then  Micah  set  up  idolatry, 
and  made  him  "  an  house  of  gods ;"  and  though  he  agreed 
with  a  young  man,  a  Levite,and  allowed  him  "  ten  shekels  of 
silver  by  the  year,"  besides  meat,  drink,  and  clothes,  or  an 
"  order  of  garments,"  as  our  margin  reads  it ;  if  this  was 
to  be  his  chaplain,  yet  it  was  far  from  the  notion  of  being 
his  servant,  but,  as  Micah  expresses  it,  "  Dwell  with  me," 
said  he  to  the  Levite,  though  a  young  man,  "  and  be  unto 
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me  a  father  and  a  priest."  And,  under  the  same  notion,  he 
became  afterwards  a  father  arid  a  priest  to  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
Judges  xviii.  19.  So  that  in  those  days  a  priest  (if  he  was 
a  chaplain)  was  reckoned  as  a  father,  and  not  as  a  servant, 
even  though  he  was  hired  to  live  in  the  house,  and  be  a 
sacris,  or  chaplain  to  the  family;  for  in  that  case  such  a 
family  was  his  cure,  and  he  was  their  pastor  or  fatherland 
they  were  all  under  his  direction  and  government,  and  not 
he  under  theirs,  as  to  what  concerned  religion. 

And  his  receiving  hire  or  reward  for  his  office  did  not  infer 
his  subjection  as  to  what  related  to  his  office,  more  than  our 
paying  tribute  does  infer  that  the  king  is  inferior  to  us,  and 
Heb.  vii.  4.  that  we  hire  him,  or  pay  him  wages  to  govern  us.  The 
apostle  argues  the  greatness  of  Melchisedec  above  Abraham, 
from  Abraham's  paying  tithe  to  Melchisedec,  as  unto  a 
priest  of  God.  Who  feedeth  a  flock,  and  eateth  not  of  the 
milk  of  the  flock  ?  Yet  this  argues  not  the  superiority  of  the 
flock  above  the  pastor. 

That  there  can  be  but  one  pastor  (unless  in  subordination 
to  superior  pastors)  to  one  flock ;  as  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters,  yet  one  master  may  have  many  servants :  and  the 
reason  is,  because  he  is  not  under  their  charge  arid  govern- 
ment, but  they  are  under  his :  so  where  one  man  has  many 
priests  or  chaplains,  he  is  not  their  charge,  but  they  are  his. 

That  as  we  find  nothing  in  the  law  of  kings  being  allowed 
household  priests  or  chaplains,  kings  themselves  were  not 
then  thought  too  good  to  attend  the  public  service  of  God  in 
the  temple. 

So  among  the  heathens,  no  mortal  man,  none  of  their  em- 
perors, ever  assumed  to  himself  to  have  priests  dedicated  to 
his  service,  till  he  arrived  at  the  blasphemous  vanity  of 
being  made  a  god  ;  for  priests  belong  to  none  but  gods  :  a 
priest,  as  a  priest,  cannot  be  a  servant  to  men :  God  and 
priest  are  relative  terms,  and  therefore  a  priest  can  belong 
to  none  but  a  god.  Thus  thought  the  heathen  :  but  so 
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much  is  the  Christian  priesthood  with  us  fallen  below  even 
theirs  ! 

Now  the  office  of  the  priesthood  being  thus  totally  in- 
verted, the  honour  must  fall  with  it,  and  of  religion  too, 
with  the  use  and  benefit  of  it,  being  administered  by  hands 
rendered  so  contemptible. 

And  it  is  thus,  by  a  natural  consequence,  in  all  sorts  of 
offices  and  employments  whatsoever.  The-office  of  king,  a 
general,  or  a  judge,  are  no  further  regarded  by  us  than  as  we 
find  them  useful  to  us,  and  that  we  stand  in  need  of  them; 
and  the  reverence  we  have  for  these  must  bear  proportion 
to  the  value  we  have  for  those  ends  to  which  they  are  or- 
dained. Therefore,  whoever  bring  these  offices  into  con- 
tempt are  justly  reputed  wicked  men  and  profligate,  who 
love  not  the  peace  of  the  world  or  good  of  mankind  ;  but 
would  introduce  confusion  and  destruction,  to  satisfy  their 
own  ambition,  or  other  self- ends. 

And  the  argument  will  carry  the  same  as  to  religion  ; 
there  needs  no  application :  we  cannot  pretend  any  reve- 
rence for  it  while  we  hold  the  priesthood,  by  which  it  is 
administered,  in  the  last  contempt ;  and  the  dishonour  re-* 
dounds  to  God  himself. 

This  was  the  reason  it  was  reckoned  so  grievous  a  sin  in  i  Kings 
Jeroboam,  that  he  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people;  Xl11'  33>34> 
though  it  was  to  his  calves,  to  the  idols  he  had  set  up :  for 
the  worship  being  referred  to  God,  though  in  an  idolatrous 
manner,  which  he    had  forbidden,  the    dishonour  referred 
likewise  to  him,  in  the  contempt  that  was  put  upon  those 
priests  by  whom  they  worshipped  what  they  called  God,  as 
being  what  they  had  set  up  and  dedicated  to  represent  him, 
and  bear  his  name. 

This  was  the  reason  that  God  did  bestow  such  a  distin- 
guishing dignity  upon  the  tribe  of  Levi  beyond  ail  the  rest 
of  the  tribes,  and  counted  it  no  small  honour  to  them  that 
he  had  "  separated  them  from  the  congregation  of  Israel,  Num.  xvi. 
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and  brought  them  near  to  himself  to  do  the  service  of  the 

Num.  i.  51.  tabernacle  of  the  Lord."     It  was  death  for  any  other  to  ap- 

2  Chron.     proach  to  the  altar  ;  for  which  presumption  a  great  and  a  good 

king  was  smitten  with  leprosy  to  his  death.     And  God  put 

so  much  of  his  own  honour  upon  his  'priests,  that  any  dis- 

Lev.  xxi.  9.  honour  done  to  them  was   called  "  a  profanation."     The 

daughter  of  a  priest  that  played  the  whore  was  to  be  burnt 

Ezek.  xliv  with  fire,  because  she  profaned  her  father.     A  priest  was 

not  to  marry  a  widow,  except  the  widow  of  a  priest :  to 

Lev.  xxi.     marry  the  relict  of  any  layman  was  called  "  a  profaning  of 

his  seed   among  his   people."    And   the  reason   is    given ; 

"  for  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  him."     And  they  were  not  to 

communicate   this  sanctification  to  the  people  :  they  were 

not  to  appear  before  the  people  in  the   holy  garments   in 

which  they  ministered,  but  to  put  on  other  garments  when 

they  went  out  to  the  utter  court  to  the  people;  and  it  is 

Ezek.  xliv,  said,  "  They  shall  not  sanctify  the  people  with  their  gar- 

19-  ments." 

A  priest  was  not  to  mourn  for  the  dead  as  the  laity  were; 
Lev.  xxi.  an(l  the  reason  is  given,  "  He  shall  not  defile  himself,  being 
4,  5,  6,  a  a  chief  man  among  his  people,  to  profane  himself.  They 
shall  not  make  baldness  upon  their  head,  &c.  They  shall 
be  holy  unto  their  God,  and  not  profane  the  name  of  their 
God."  The  profanation  of  the  priest  is  called  "  a  profaning 
of  God."  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  are  commanded 
to  sanctify  God,  and  to  esteem  him  holy,  the  same  is  com- 
municated to  the  priests,  who  represent  him,  and  officiate  in 
his  name  ;  ver.  8.  "  Thou  shalt  sanctify  him  therefore;  for 
he  offereth  the  bread  of  thy  God:  he  shall  be  holy  unto 
thee;  for  I  the  Lord,  who  sanctify  you,  am  holy."  The 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  if  God  be  holy,  so  must  his  priests 
be  esteemed  by  us  ;  not  upon  a  personal  account,  as  God 
is  holy  in  himself,  and  none  but  he,  and  some  priests,  as 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  are  sons  of  Belial,  and  know  not  the 
Lord,  and  there  was  a  Judas  among  the  apostles ;  but  upon 
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account  of  their  office,  which  is  holy,  and  that  they  offer  the 
bread  of  our  God,  which  is  holy. 

Now  can  the  shew  bread  in  the  temple  be  called  the  bread 
of  our  God  so  properly,  so  strictly,  so  eminently,  as  the 
bread  in  the  holy  sacrament,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ? 
And  "  we  being  many  are  one  bread,  and  one  body  :  for  we 
are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread,"  1  Cor.  x.  1 7.  And  does 
not  then  holiness  and  honour  belong  as  much,  at  least,  to 
the  evangelical  priesthood,  who  offer  this  bread  of  our  God, 
as  to  the  priests  under  the  law,  who  set  the  shew  bread  upon 
the  holy  table  in  the  temple  ?  And  is  not  the  one  as  pro- 
perly the  office  of  a  priest  as  the  other  ? 

Whence  then  came  this  direful  contempt  that  is  cast  upon 
the  evangelical  priesthood  amongst  us,  and  is  run  down 
through  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men,  till  it  is  denied  by 
some  who  call  themselves  clergymen  to  be  any  priesthood 
at  all  ?  And  then  what  is  it  ?  Something  without  a  name, 
without  a  meaning,  fit  to  be  trampled  upon,  and  made  a  tool 
of  state  to  cajole  the  people  !  Only  a  privilege  of  haran- 
guing, to  be  silenced  by  every  nod  of  those  in  power ! 

But  if  the  people's  dishonouring  the  priests  of  God  be  a 
profaning  of  God  himself,  and  the  mark  of  so  desperate  a 
state  as  to  be  reckoned  past  remedy,  according  to  the  pro- 
phet,  "  Let  no  man   strive,   or  reprove  another :  for  thy  Hos.  iv.  4. 
people  are  as  they  that  strive  with  the  priest :" 

What  then  must  the  condition  of  those  priests  be,  who 
prostitute  and  profane  their  own  character  !  If  an  am- 
bassador suffering  any  indignity  is  justly  reputed  his  dis- 
honouring of  the  prince  whose  person  he  sustains;  how 
much  more  is  it  a  dishonour  done  to  his  majesty,  if  the  am- 
bassador himself  shall  vilify  and  disgrace  his  own  character, 
and  how  much  more  severely  would  it  be  resented  by  his 
master ! 

The  Lord  says  of  his  priests,  "  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  Lev.  x.  3, 
that  come  nigh  me ;"  and  gives  that  as  a  reason  why  he  de- 
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voured  Nadab  and  Abihu  by  fire ;  and  says,  that  the  priests 
are  "  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation."    And  as 
others  are  forbidden  to  profane  the  priest,  so  is  he  corn- 
Lev,  xxi.  4,  manded  not  to  profane  himself.  And  it  is'called  a  "  profaning 
of  the  sanctuary  of  his  God;  for  the  crown  of  the  anointing 
oil  of  his  God  is  upon  him :"  and  a  profaning  of  God  him- 
Lev.  xxii-2.  self ;  "  That  they  profane  not  my  holy  name :   I  am  the 
!  Ul         ll*  Lord."     And  the  priest  was  to  "  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
holy  things;  and   the   iniquity  of  the  sanctuary;  and  the 
iniquity  of  your  priesthood,"  says  God  to  them :  and  be- 
Mal.  ii.  7,    cause   "  ye  have  corrupted  the  covenant  of  Levi,  saith  the 

o   n 

Lord  of  hosts.  Therefore  have  I  also  made  you  contempt- 
ible and  base  before  all  the  people :  for  the  priest  is  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts."  And  according  to  this 
high  dignity  of  his  office,  St.  Paul  commanded  the  first 
Tit.  ii.  15.  bishop  of  Crete  to 'support  it  to  the  full;  "  These  things 
speak  and  exhort,  and  rebuke  with  all  authority.  Let  no 
man  despise  thee." 

Then  it  was  said,  that  all  this  is  come  to  pass  ;  that  the 
root  and  bottom  of  all  this  was  the  bringing  the  priesthood  at 
first  under  the  regale,  as  to  those  things  that  appertain  to  its 
office. 

Whence  it  became  subject  to  every  body  else,  even  to  the 
beasts  of  the  people :  for  there  is  nothing  can  set  it  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  people,  that  will  not  likewise  put  it  above 
the  power  of  kings  :  for  if  it  be  divine,  it  is  independent  of 
them  all ;  and  if  not,  it  must  be  a  cheat,  and  ought  to  be 
treated  accordingly  by  every  body. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  insisted  upon,  that  all  the 
kings  and  powers  upon  the  earth,  nay  all  the  angels  of 
heaven,  have  not  authority  to  constitute  any  to  transact  with 
men  in  the  stead  of  God,  and  in  his  name ;  that  is,  have  not 
power  to  make  a  priest. 

And  that  the  commission  before  mentioned  which  Christ 
gave  to  his  apostles,  John  xx,  to  the  angels  of  the  churches, 
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is  more  than  he  has  granted  to  his  angels  of  heaven;  to 
whom  "  he  hath  not  put  in  subjection  the  world  to  come," 
(Heb.  ii.  5.)  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
men,  otherwise  than  as  being  all  of  them  "ministering  spirits, 
sent  forth  to  minister  unto  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salva- 
tion," (Heb.  i.  14.)  They  have  been  sent  to  the  world  with 
messages,  and  upon  particular  errands,  and  have  a  charge 
given  them  over  us  to  keep  us  in  all  our  ways  :  but  none  of 
them,  without  a  special  commission,  could  consecrate  or  ad- 
minister the  holy  sacrament,  could  confer  holy  orders,  or 
other  acts  of  the  priestly  office;  and  no  such  commission 
was  ever  granted  to  any  of  them :  nay,  the  apostle  argues, 
(Heb.  viii.  4.)  that  if  Christ  himself  "  were  upon  the  earth, 
he  should  not  be  a  Priest,"  that  is,  "  according  to  the  law," 
because  he  was  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  (chap,  vii,  14.)  to 
which  the  priesthood  under  the  law  was  annexed ;  so  strict 
and  inviolable  was  the  office  of  the  priesthood  then  kept. 
Therefore  that  Christ  might  make  no  infraction  upon  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  he  was  called  of  a  prior  and  superior 
order  of  priesthood,  that  of  Melchisedec :  and  the  same  he 
deduced  to  his  apostles  and  their  successors  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;  the  same  commission,  the  same  glory,  which  his 
Father  gave  unto  him,  John  xvi.  22.  He  "  sent  them,  as 
his  Father  had  sent  him,"  chap.  xx.  21. 

Which  is  now  so  far  forgot,  that  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren do  press  into  the  evangelical  priesthood  (far  superior 
to  that  of  Levi)  without  any  ordination,  or  pretence  of  suc- 
cession from  the  apostles.  And  the  reason  is,  because  they 
mind  not  the  commission  before  mentioned  which  Christ 
gave  to  his  apostles,  John  xx.  23,  but  have  reduced  it  all  to 
preaching  ;  of  which  whosoever  thinks  himself  capable,  ima- 
gines that  by  that  alone  he  has  obtained  the  commission. 

But  it  was  observed,  that  there  is  no  word  of  preaching  in 
that  commission,  John  xx.  23  ;  that  preaching  was  not  men- 
tioned till  forty  days  after,  upon  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
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Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Mark  xvi.  15;  but  that  after-commission 
did  not  vacate  this  first  commission  given  by  Christ  on  the 
day  of  his  resurrection ;  it  was  only  a  further  explanation  of 
it,  with  power  and  authority  to  preach  it  to  all  the  world. 
So  that  preaching,  though  a  part  "of  the  apostolical  commis- 
sion, and  consequently  of  the  priesthood,  is  not  the  chief 
part,  far  less  the  only  thing,  contained  in  that  commission. 

And  the  notion,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  the  liberty 
of  preaching  or  haranguing  to  the  people,  which  every  body 
may  take  up  at  their  own  hand,  has  rendered  it  so  pre- 
carious, and  these  common  preachers  so  contemptible,  that 
not  only  kings  and  states,  but  the  meanest  of  the  people, 
think  they  have  authority  to  command  them  silence,  like  any 
other  common  criers  whom  they  hire  to  cry  lost  goods  or 
stray  sheep,  or  what  else  they  please  to  impose  upon  them ; 
at  least  that  none  shall  cry  in  their  streetSj  or  preach  to 
them,  without  their  leave,  and  by  their  commission :  and 
kings  claim  this  by  a  power  paramount. 

AS  the  court  bishops  said  to  Amos,  "O  thou  seer,  go, 
flee  thee  away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat  bread, 
and  prophesy  there :  but  prophesy  not  again  any  moie  at 
Beth-el:  for  it  is  the  king's  chapel,  and  it  is  the  king's 
court."  Here  is  an  early  precedent  for  exemptions ;  and 
others  besides  kings  have  taken  this  privilege  to  themselves, 
as  many  as  have  power  to  maintain  it.  Leaving  a  staff  and 
a  pair  of  shoes  at  any  minister's  door  in  Holland,  is  a  suffi- 
cient discharge  from  his  office  without  any  trial ;  he  is  to 
ask  no  questions,  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  magistrates  is 
sufficient.  How  then  can  such  be  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
or  have  any  commission  from  him  ?  or  what  authority  is 
given  by  his  commission,  that  can  be  thus  blown  away  by 
burghers  ?  and  why  not  by  them  as  well  as  kings,  since 
kings  are  as  much  subjects  to  Christ  and  to  his  kingdom  as 
they  are  ? 

It  was  said,   that  by  these  means  the  true  notion  of  a 
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church  and  of  priesthood  had  been  utterly  lost  amongst 
those  where  Erastianism  has  prevailed  ;  and  consequently 
the  reverence  due  to  religion  and  to  God  had  sunk  with 
it,  and  also  the  benefits  annexed  to  the  holy  offices  of  the 
church,  as  means  of  grace  appointed  by  Christ  our  Lord, 
on  which  are  grounded  our  hopes  of  glory. 

That  it  is  blasphemy  as  well  as  folly  to  think  God  did 
thus  dignify  his  priesthood  on  purpose  to  make  the  priests 
proud,  or  for  that  reason  to  refuse  them  the  honour  which 
God  has  given  them  :  we  may  by  the  same  rule  refuse 
honour  to  kings,  or  to  any  other  to  whom  it  is  due  :  but 
God  did  put  so  much  of  his  own  honour  upon  his  priests, 
because  without  that  he  knew  that  neither  he  himself  nor 
his  institutions  would  be  honoured  and  valued  as  they  ought 
to  be;  and  consequently  men  would  thereby  lose  the  benefit 
of  them,  and  ruin  their  own  souls  by  despising  the  means 
he  had  ordained  for  their  salvation. 

Here  one  interposed  with  a  caution,  that  we  should  have 
a  great  care  not  to  carry  these  matters  too  high  ;  that  to 
overstrain  any  thing  is  to  ruin  it,  and  lose  all  its  just  force ; 
that  it  is  easy  and  natural  for  a  heated  imagination  to  mag- 
nify any  beloved  object,  and  thereby  to  render  that  hated 
and  despised  which  otherwise  in  its  due  proportion  would 
be  honoured  and  esteemed ;  that  therefore  we  should  con- 
tain ourselves  within  the  sobriety  of  religion,  and  not  to 
exceed  the  plain  rule  of  holy  scripture ;  that  if  the  priest- 
hood be  of  such  mighty  dignity  indeed,  then  it  would  be 
expected  that  the  style  of  scripture  should  bear  up  to  it, 
and  speak  of  the  priesthood  in  an  elevation  proportion- 
able. 

To  which  it  was  answered,  that  the  caution  was  just  and 
necessary :  but  that  as  we  are  not  to  overrate  things,  neither 
must  we  underrate  them  ;  for  that  by  so  doing  we  likewise 
lose  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  them,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  and  which  concern  our  souls ;  that  it  is  not 
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easy  to  overrate  these;  that  the  common  disease  of  the 
world  is  to  undervalue  and  neglect  these  ;  that  the  rule 
proposed  is  the  best  and  safest,  to  govern  ourselves  by  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  turn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left:  not  to  exceed  what  is  there  said  of  the  priesthood 
out  of  any  intemperate  zeal,  nor  to  abate  any  thing  of  it 
for  fear  of  man,  or  to  court  their  favour. 

Therefore  we  were  desired  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  see  there  what  sort  of  titles  and  discrimina- 
tions were  given  to  those  who  were  dignified  with  the  holy 
priesthood. 

They  are  there  called  "kings  and  priests  unto  God," 
Rev.  v.  10. 

"  The  stars  in  the  right  hand  of  Christ,"  Rev.  i.  20. 

"  The  angels  of  the  churches,"  chap.  ii.  iii.  &c. 

"  And  the  glory  of  Christ,"  2  Cor.  viii.  23. 

"  Ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,"  1  Cor.  iv.  1. 

"  To  whom  he  hath  committed  the  word  of  reconcilia- 
tion," 2  Cor.  v.  19. 

"Ambassadors  for  Christ,  in  Christ's  stead,  co-workers 
with  him,"  2  Cor.  v.  20.  vi.  1. 

"  Henceforth  not  servants,  but  friends  of  Christ,"  John 
xv.  15. 

"  Brethren  of  Christ,"  John  xx.  17. 

"  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them;  and 
whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained,"  John  xx. 
21,  23. 

"  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven  :  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven,"  Matt,  xviii.  18. 

"  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me ;  and  he  that  despis- 
eth  you  despiseth  me,"  Luke  x.  16. 

"It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in 

10 
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the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  those  who  will  not  receive 
you,"  Matt.  x.  15. 

"  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit 
yourselves:  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,"  Heb.  xiii.  17. 

"  Esteem  them  very  highly  for  their  work's  sake,"  1 
Thess.  v.  13. 

"  Hold  such  in  reputation,"  Phil.  ii.  29. 

"Worthy  of  double  honour,"  1  Tim.  v.  17. 

"  He  remembereth  the  obedience  of  you  all,  how  with 
fear  and  trembling  ye  received  him,"  2  Cor.  vii.  J  5. 

"  Ye  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ 
Jesus,"  Gal.  iv.  14. 

"  Ye  know  what  commandments  we  gave  you  by  the 
Lord  Jesus." 

"  He  therefore  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not  man,  but 
God,"  1  Thess.  iv.  2,  8. 

"  Of  the  rest  durst  no  man  join  himself  to  them :  but 
the  people  magnified  them,"  Acts  v.  13. 

"  No  man  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is 
called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.  So  also  Christ  glorified 
not  himself  to  be  made  an  High  Priest ;  but  he  that  said 

unto  him,  Thou  art  my  Son Thou  art  a  Priest,"  &c. 

Heb.  v.  4. 

"  They  are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,"  2  Pet. 
ii.  10.  Jude  8. 

"  They  respected  not  the  persons  of  the  priests,"  Lam. 
iv.  16. 

"  Let  no  man  strive,  or  reprove  another :  for  thy  people 
are  as  they  that  strive  with  the  priest,"  Hos.  iv.  4. 

"  Rebuke  with  all  authority.  Let  no  man  despise  thee," 
Tit.  ii.  15.  1  Tim.  iv.  11,  12. 

"  For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of 
power,"  2  Tim.  i.  7. 

"  I  magnify  mine  office,"  Rom.  xi.  13. 

"  In  the  name,  and  with  the  power,  in  the  person  of  our 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  (2  Cor.  ii.  10,)  "to  deliver  unto  Satan," 
1  Cor.  v.  4,  5. 

"  We  are  the  savour  of  death  unto  death,  and  of  life 
unto  life.  And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  "  2  Cor. 
ii.  16. 

Many  other  texts  were  produced,  which  shew  the  office 
and  dignity  of  the  priesthood. 

And  then,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  whole  discourse,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  inquire  into  the  original  of  these  two 
societies,  the  church  and  the  state:  for  that  by  this  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  each  would  better  appear,  and 
their  dependence  or  independence  upon  one  another. 
XX.  I.  As  to  the  original  of  the  state,  or  of  political  govern- 

Original  of 

the  church  ment  amongst  men. 

The  government  here  called  political  is  distinguished 
from  the  paternal  or  natural  government  of  fathers  over 
their  families,  and  means  that  of  nations,  under  kings  or 
states,  as  the  word  political  is  now  understood. 

1.  And  some,  to  support  their  notion  of  the  original  of 
this  sort  of  government  in  the  world,  would  have  it  sup- 
posed, though  without  any  ground,  that  there  was  no  such 
government  till  after  the  flood ;  and  that  it  had  its  begin- 
ning by  very  wicked  means,  by  the  usurpation  and  tyranny 
of  Nimrod,  the  beginning  of  whose  kingdom  was  Babylon, 
who  gave  rise  to  the  first  Assyrian  monarchy,  so  called  from 

Gen.  x.  10,  his  son  Ashur,  who  built  Nineveh. 

And  they  thought  that  this  was  so  far  from  being  an  ad- 
vantage or  benefit  to  mankind,  that  it  was  an  encroachment 
upon  their  liberties  and  freedom,  and  was  a  pattern  to  all 
the  after  and  succeeding  despotical  governments  which  have 
prevailed  ever  since. 

They  thought  that  the  world  was  better  before  in  the 
paternal  governments  of  families  only. 

2.  Others  said,  that  this  was  not  the  original  of  political 
government ;  which  they  supposed  began  by  the  common 
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vote  or  election  of  the  people :  and  though  they  cannot  find 
the  original  contract,  yet  they  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
is  no  other  just  foundation  of  political  government  amongst 
men,  who  they  think  were  all  born  equal. 

3.  Others,  thinking  all  this  to  be  precarious,  and  plainly 
against  matter  of  fact,  took  to  Sir  Robert  Filmer's  way  of 
the  patriarchate ;  supposing  that  from  the  original  right  of 
Adam  over  his  children  (which  was  the  whole  world)  that 
authority  descended  to  the  eldest,  as  his  heir ;  and  that  thus 
it  continued  in  the  ten  patriarchs  before  the  flood ;  and  that 
after  the  flood,  when  the  world  was  sufficiently  peopled,  in 
order  to  their  dispersion  over  the  earth,  then  Noah,  the  uni- 
versal father  and  monarch,  sent  off  his  sons  and  their  issue 
into  several  countries,  and  emancipated  them,   by  which 
they  became  distinct  and  independent  kingdoms  and   na- 
tions. 

4.  But  because   this  would  have  been  a  disinheriting  of 
his  eldest  son  and  heir,  and  so  an  alteration  of  the  right  of 
the  patriarchate,  which  it  is  supposed  instituted  at  first  by 
God,  and  to  have  obtained  without  interruption  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  when  it  was  largely  peopled  before 
the  flood;  and  that  it  might  be  made  a  question,  whether 
Noah  without  a  particular  command  from  God  (which  does 
not  appear)  could  have  altered  the  original  institution   of 
government;  and  whether   that  could   have  precluded  his 
eldest  son  of  his  right  of  succession,  and  his  heirs :  there- 
fore others  thought  that  the  division  of  the  world  into  na- 
tions, which  is  recorded  in  Gen.  x.  to  be  done  at  one  time, 
whence  Peleg  had  his  name,  must  have  been  the  immediate 
act  of  God  himself,   and  was  performed  by  a  great  and 
stupendous  miracle,  the  division  of  tongues,  whereby  it  was 
determined  who  and  who  should  go  to  compose  each  nation, 
all  they  of  the  same   language  sorting  together,  and  God 
appointing  the  governor  over  each  of  them  ;  as  it  is  written, 
Ecclus.  xvii.  17,  "For  in  the  division  of  the  nations  of  the 
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whole  earth  he  set  a  ruler  over  every  people."  That  the 
names  of  all  these  and  of  their  countries  are  distinctly  set 
down,  Gen.  x ;  of  the  sons  of  Japhet,  fourteen ;  of  Ham, 
thirty ;  and  of  Shem,  twenty-six ;  in  all,  seventy :  into  so 
many  languages  and  nations  was  the  world  then  divided. 

And  as  God  does  all  things  with  respect  to  his  church,  so 
in  this  most  remarkable  revolution  there  was  a  particular 
regard  had  by  God,  as  to  this  number  of  seventy,  to  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel  that  went  down  long  after 
into  Egypt,  which  are  all  recorded  Gen.  xlvi ;  the  sons  of 
Leah,  thirty-three ;  of  Zilpah,  sixteen ;  of  Rachel,  four- 
teen ;  and  of  Bilhah,  seven ;  in  all,  seventy.  Arid  this  is 
particularly  insisted  upon  in  the  song  of  Moses,  as  a  re- 
markable instance  of  God's  having  always  an  eye  to  his 
church,  his  peculium,  in  his  ordering  of  the  world :  the 
whole  creation  was  made  for  her  sake,  and  partakes  with 
her  whether  in  her  adversity  or  glory,  Rom.  viii.  19  to 
24.  "  All  things  are  hers,"  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  23.  Moses  be- 
gins his  song  with  this  respect  God  had  to  his  church, 
(then  the  nation  of  Israel,)  in  that  number  of  the  seventy 
nations  into  which  he  divided  the  world  after  the  flood ; 
"  Remember  the  days  of  old,"  says  he  to  them,  "  consider 
the  years  of  many  generations :  ask  thy  father,  and  he  will 
shew  thee ;  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee.  When  the 
Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when 
he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the 
people  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel." 
These  were  the  seventy  children  of  Israel  that  went  down 
to  Egypt,  answering  to  the  seventy  nations  after  the  flood ; 
and  some  of  these  kingdoms  and  cities  retain  the  same 
name  to  this  day,  as  Babylon,  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom,  and  Assyria  from  Ashur,  &c. 

That   from   Nimrod,    who  in  profane   history  is  called 

Belus,  every  king's  name  and  their  succession  stand  upon 

ecord  through  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
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monarchies  ;  arid  from  the  division  of  the  last  into  the  east 
and  western  empires,  to  the  present  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  sultan  of  Constantinople. 

That  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  other  nations,  though 
being  less  famous,  the  records  may  not  be  kept,  nor  their 
memory  preserved  in  history. 

That  though  there  has  been  many  convulsions  and  revo- 
lutions in  these  states,  yet  the  power  was  always  taken  up 
by  the  strongest  of  the  contending  parties,  and  never  let 
fall  so  low  as  the  free  and  equal  vote  of  all  the  people  ;  no, 
nor  of  all  the  fathers  of  families  ;  to  which  no  conqueror 
ever  did  submit  his  title. 

But,  however,  notwithstanding  these  different  opinions 
concerning  the  original  of  the  political  government,  yet  all 
agreed  in  this,  that  the  commission  and  extent  of  it  did 
reach  only  to  this  world  ;  for  that  in  the  other  there  are  no 
distinctions  or  representatives  of  nations,  and  every  man's 
death  dissolves  his  relation  to  an  earthly  kingdom  ;  and 
therefore  political  government  is  called  earthly,  secular,  or 
td  government,  because  it  operates  only  in  this  world. 


Then  the  discourse  turned  to  consider  the  original,  end,     II.  Of 
and  design  of  the  other  society,  called  the  church. 

And  it  was  found  that  this  lasts  for  ever  ;  that  it  is  the 
same  church  which  is  in  heaven  and  upon  earth  :  they  are 
not  two  churches,  only  two  parts  of  the  same  church  ;  the 
one  militant,  the  other  triumphant  ;  for  they  have  both  the 
same  Head  and  King  :  and  those  upon  earth  are  called 
"  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God,"  Eph.  ii.  1  9  ;  of  the  same  family  with  those  in  heaven, 
chap.  iii.  15.  And  thus  the  communion  of  saints  (which  is 
one  of  the  articles  of  our  Creed)  extends  not  only  to  the  saints 
upon  earth,  but  to  those  in  heaven,  who  have  communion  with 
us,  and  we  with  them  ;  we  bless  God  for  them,  and  pray,  "  that 
with  them  we  may  be  partakers  of  the  heavenly  kingdom." 

K2 
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And  they  pray  for  us,  for  our  consummation  and  bliss,  and 
rejoice  with  us  at  our  conversion.  There  is  the  same  sym- 
pathy as  betwixt  members  of  the  same  body,  which  have 
one  head,  that  is,  Christ. 

Hence  the  church,  even  upon  earth,  is  called  the  kingdom 
of  God;  and  her  government  is  dignified  with  the  same  name 
as  that  of  the  heavenly  host,  which  is  a  hierarchy,  an  holy 
or  sacred  government :  it  is  part  of  the  same  hierarchy 
which  is  in  heaven,  as  being  all  of  the  same  family  or 
society. 

And  to  shew  that  it  is  the  same,  Christ  has  promised  to 
ratify  in  heaven  the  sentence  of  the  church,  when  justly 
inflicted  upon  earth :  and  the  chief  effect  of  the  power  of 
the  church  extends  to  the  other  world,  and  will  be  there  ex- 
ercised even  over  the  angels  as  well  as  over  all  this  world, 
1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3. 

The  saints  shall  sit  there  as  judges;  the  angels  only  as 
ministers  of  the  court,  and  executioners. 

So  that  the  church  is  more  strictly  a  part  of  the  heavenly 
hierarchy  than  the  different  orders  of  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim, angels  and  archangels,  &c. 

And  with  great  reason  ;  because  her  head,  her  flesh  and 

Eph.  v.  30.  blood,  is  made  Lord  of  all  these.    These  are  not  "  members 

Heb.  ii.  16.  Of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bone."     For  "  he  took 

not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels;  but  he  took  on  him  the 

seed  of  Abraham." 

Gen.  This  is  the  ladder  which  was  shewn  unto  Jacob,  whose 

foot  stood  upon  the  earth,  but  the  top  reached  up  to  heaven. 

Thus  the  foot  of  the  hierarchy  stands  upon  the  earth, 
exercised  by  men  who  are  ministers  of  Christ's  kingdom 
here  below,  but  the  top  reaches  to  Christ  himself,  who  is 
the  head  of  it ;  and  the  angels  of  God  ascend  and  descend 
upon  it,  to  execute  his  supreme  commands,  and  to  minister 
to  the  meanest  member  of  it. 
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So  that  who  are  not  subjects  to  this  hierarchy  upon  earth 
cannot  be  in  heaven  :  we  must  go  up  the  ladder  by  degrees, 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  steps. 

And  the  attempt  of  those  who  go  about  to  lessen  the 
authority  and  undermine  the  foundation  of  this  hierarchy, 
is  like  his  who  cut  the  bough  whereon  himself  was  standing: 
it  is  a  pulling  out  the  steps,  and  disjointing  of  that  ladder 
by  which  we  must  climb  to  heaven ;  unless  we  can  find  a 
new  way  of  our  own  thither,  which  God  has  not  appointed. 
That  God  by  his  infinite  power  may  not  bring  any  to 
heaven  without  going  up  this  ladder,  we  must  not  deter- 
mine, nor  tie  God  to  those  rules  to  which  he  has  tied  us : 
'*  His  mercy  is  over  all  his  works  :  "  and  "  he  will  not  judge  Rom.  ii. 
those  by  the  law  who  have  not  the  law." 

But  this  we  must  say,  that  he  has  shewn  to  us  no  other 
way,  and  has  made  no  promise  in  the  gospel  to  any  who  are 
not  in  that  way ;  that  therefore  none  other  are  within  the 
covenant  of  the  gospel,  nor  have  right  to  claim  the  privi- 
leges of  those  who  are  within  the  pale  of  the  church ;  that 
therefore  we  must  leave  these  who  are  without  to  the  unco- 
venanted  mercies  of  God ;  which  what  they  are,  or  how  far 
they  will  extend,  we  know  not ;  but  this  we  are  sure  of, 
that  the  privileges  of  being  within  the  covenant  of  grace 
are  inestimable,  else  Christ  had  not  taken  upon  him  our 
flesh,  suffered,  died,  and  descended  into  hell  to  purchase 
them  for  us. 

And  this  we  must  say  further,  that  whatever  the  condi- 
tion be  of  those  who  know  not  the  gospel,  and  so  were 
never  within  the  pale  of  the  church ;  the  case  is  not  the 
same  with  those  who  reject  the  gospel  when  preached  to 
them,  who  seem  to  be  the  only  persons  meant,  Mark  xvi. 
15,  16.  The  case  is  not  the  same  with  those  who  are  justly 
cast  out  of  the  church,  or  who  wilfully  cast  themselves  out 
by  departing  from  the  church. 

Christ  has  given  power  to  the  terrestrial  hierarchy  to  ex- 

10 
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elude  from  the  celestial :  for  indeed  they  are  the  same,  as 
has  been  said,  of  which  he  himself,  arid  none  other,  is  the 
Head ;  and  whoever  is  head  of  the  one  must  also  be  so  of 
the  other,  since  both  are  the  same. 

Here  was  recollected  what  was  before  spoken  of  the 
pope's  assuming  to  be  head  of  the  whole  terrestrial  hier- 
archy ;  and  Gregory  the  Great  was  vindicated,  who  com- 
pared this  to  the  pride  of  Lucifer,  and  made  it  a  mark  of 
Antichrist. 

But  how  much  more  abhorrent  and  heterogeneous  did  it 
look  for  those  who  had  no  share  at  all  in  the  hierarchy,  for 
the  political  or  civil  government  to  take  upon  them  the 
supremacy  over  the  hierarchy  of  the  church,  in  the  exercise 
of  her  purely  spiritual  power  and  authority  ! 

The  civil  government !  whose  constitution  and  authority 
is  temporary  and  transient,  which  must  end  and  be  extin- 
guished for  ever,  while  the  church  shall  reign  and  be  tri- 
umphant to  all  eternity. 

And  so  long  shall  her  censures,  when  justly  passed,  have 
their  eifect :  how  then  can  they  be  altered  or  transversed, 
suspended  or  superseded,  by  a  temporal  government,  that 
must  vanish  and  come  to  nothing  ?  By  such  governors,  who 
are  themselves  subject  to  her  censures  as  much,  as  any  other, 
(but  without  any  infraction  upon  their  civil  authority,)  who 
are  admitted  members  of  her  society,  as  others  are,  by  bap- 
tism, arid  no  otherwise,  and  may  fall  from  thence  by  apos- 
tasy, heresy,  and  such  crimes  as  cut  others  off? 

And  it  was  said,  that  as  the  church  was  ordained  to  last 
for  ever,  so  its  foundations  were  laid  from  eternity.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  given  us,  and  "  ordained  before  the  world 
began,"  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Tit.  i.  2.  1  Pet.  i.  20 ; 
and  that  God  hath  "chosen  us  from  the  beginning,"  2 
Thess.  ii.  13;  and  the  gospel  is  called  "the  everlasting 
covenant,"  Heb.  xiii.  20. 

Therefore  the  church  is  not  only  the  chief  part  of  the 
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creation ;  but  all  the  whole  creation,  as  well  in  heaven  as 
on  earth,  seems  to  be  particularly  designed  with  respect  to 
the  church,  and  for  her  service  and  advantage,  and  to  sym- 
pathise with  her,  as  well  in  her  state  of  humiliation  as  exal- 
tation ;  the  angels  of  heaven  were  given  unto  her  for 
ministering  spirits,  and  are  said  to  be  our  "  fellow  servants," 
and  "brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus,"  Rev. 
xix.  10.  And  it  is  said,  Rom.  viii.  19,  &c.  that  "the  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together,  waiting 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  Because  (then) 
the  creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God."  And  this  is  called  "  the  earnest  expectation  of  the 
creature :  "  that  as  the  earth  was  cursed  for  the  sin  of  man, 
so  in  the  redemption  by  Christ  it  should  be  delivered  from 
that  curse.  Therefore  the  prophet  Isaiah,  describing  the 
restoration  of  the  church,  speaks  of  "  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,"  Isa.  Ixv.  17  ;  and  the  apostle  says,  that  upon  the 
final  consummation  of  the  church,  there  will  be  a  restora- 
tion, or  further  reconciliation,  of  "  things  in  heaven "  as 
well  as  "  upon  earth,"  Eph.  i.  10.  Col.  i.  20 ;  and  that  in 
the  mean  time,  even  now,  as  the  angels  do  minister  unto  the 
church,  so  they  do  learn  many  things  of  "  the  wisdom  of 
God  "  from  the  church,  Eph.  iii.  10. 

That  God,  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  did  erect 
his  church,  and  preserved  her,  as  a  visible  distinct  society, 
(though  a  small  one,  in  its  infancy,)  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  the  patriarchal  dispensation  before  the  flood,  and 
to  Moses. 

Afterwards  in  the  nation  of  the  Jews  under  the  law. 

Till  the  heir  did  come,  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  brought  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  opening  the 
pale  of  his  church  to  the  believers  of  all  countries,  nations, 
and  people. 

That   God   expressed  the  great  regard   he   had   for  his 
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church,  and  which  we  ought  to  have  for  her  power  and 
authority,  by  that  wondrous  name  which  he  himself  did 
Gen.  xxxn.  bestow  UpOn  her?  the  name  of  Israel,  that  is,  a  prince  of 
God,  or  one  that  prevails  over  God ;  as  God  himself  en- 
larges upon  it,  and  gives  the  reason,  "For  as  a  prince 
hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevail- 
ed." Christ  condescended  to  wrestle,  and  suffer  himself  to 
be  overcome  by  him  after  whom  he  named  his  church. 

That  to  purchase  this  church,  and  gather  her  as  a  distinct 
society  from  amongst  all  the  other  societies  and  nations  of  the 
earth,  Christ  was  content  to  take  our  nature  upon  him,  and 
Eph.  i.  23.  suffer  death  for  her  redemption.      She  is  called  "  his  body, 
l  Tim.  iii.  the  fulness  of  him  who  filleth  all  in  all ;  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth."      All   the  worthy  members  of  this 
Rom.  viii.   society  are  "  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ ; " 
Rev.  ii.  26,  anc^  Christ  has  promised   to  give   them  "  power  over  the 
2?-  nations,  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  even  as  I,"  says 

Chap.  iii.  he,  "  received  of  my  Father  :  "  and  "  to  sit  with  me  in  my 
throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my 
Father  in  his  throne."  Nay  more,  which  none  durst  ex- 
Luke  xii.  press,  or  so  much  as  imagine,  if  he  had  not  said  it,  that  "  he 
will  gird  himself,  and  make  them  to  sit  down  to  meat,  and 
will  come  forth  and  serve  them/' 

Eph.  v.  30.      That  "  they  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and 
John  xvii.   of  his  bones.     That  they  all,"  said  he,  "  may  be  one ;  as 

21    22  2S 

thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  us :  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  me.  And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
given  them ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one  :  I 
in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one ;  and  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me, 
and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me." 

1  Pet.  ii.  9       That  they  are  a  "  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood, 
an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people." 

"  Whom   God   keepeth  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.     And 
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their  death  is  precious  in  his  sight,  Psalm  cxvi.  50.  "Though 
they  fall,  they  shall  not  be  castaway:  for  God  upholdeth 
them  with  his  hand,"  Psal.  xxxvii.  24. 

"  There  shall  not  an  hair  of  their  heads  perish,"  Luke 
xxi.  18. 

"They  are  God's  jewels,"  Mai.  iii.  17. 

"  They  shall  judge  the  world.  They  shall  judge  angels," 
1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3. 

Then  as  to  the  authority  of  the  church  in  this  world. 

"  If  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee 
as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican,"  Matt,  xviii.  17. 

Of  the  church  with  relation  to  the  state. 

"  He  reproved  kings  for  their  sakes ;  saying,  Touch  not 
my  anointed,  arid  do  my  prophets  no  harm,"  Psalm  cv. 
14,  15. 

"  For  he  that  toucheth  you  toucheth  the  apple  of  his 
eye,"  Zech.  ii.  8. 

"  Kings  shall  be  thy  nourishers,  and  queens  thy  nurses ; 
they  shall  bow  down  to  thee  with  their  face  towards  the 
earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet,"  Isa.  xlix.  23. 

"  The  sons  of  strangers  shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and  their 
kings  shall  minister  unto  thee,"  chap.  Ix.  1 0. 

"  Thou  shalt  suck  the  milk  of  the  Gentiles,  and  shalt 
suck  the  breast  of  kings,"  ver.  16. 

"  The  sons  also  of  them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come 
bending  unto  thee ;  and  all  they  that  despised  thee  shall 
bow  themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet ;  and  they 
shall  call  thee,  The  city  of  the  Lord,  The  Zion  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,"  Isa.  Ix.  14. 

"  Therefore  thy  gates  shall  be  open  continually ;  they 
shall  not  be  shut  day  nor  night ;  that  men  may  bring  unto 
thee  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles,  and  that  ^heir  kings  may 
be  brought.  For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not 
serve  thee  shall  perish ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly 
wasted,"  ver.  11,  12. 
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"  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  O  city  of  God," 
Psalm  Ixxxvii.  3. 

This  is  the  church  which  in  all  things,  in  its  original, 
constitution,  frame,  and  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  does 
far  excel  that  society  called  the  state. 

And  all  states  do  in  words  give  the  pre-eminence  to  the 
church.  It  is  not  said  state  and  church,  but  always  church 
and  state. 

And  the  style  (that  is  all)  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
remains  still,  though  I  have  seen  it  wrote,  lords  temporal 
and  spiritual,  particularly  in  the  printed  lists  of  the  conven- 
tion, in  the  beginning  of  this  revolution ;  and  in  all  the 
lists  since,  the  spiritual  estate,  though  it  is  the  first  of  the 
three  estates  in  our  as  in  every  other  constitution,  yet  is  put 
behind  all  the  lay  lords ;  and  the  mitre  comes  after  their 
coronets :  as  if  a  parchment  from  an  earthly  king,  which 
he  may  bestow  upon  his  footman,  many  have  been  worse 
bestowed,  upon  more  ignoble  creatures,  dukes  and  duchesses 
in  abundance,  who,  instead  of  ermine,  should  have  been 
dressed  in  sackcloth,  had  there  been  any  discipline  in  the 
church ;  yet  were  received  by  their  fellow  nobility  as  their 
peers,  whereas  they  were  unworthy  of  the  conversation  of 
the  meanest  Christian,  and  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  it 
till  they  had  begged  for  it  in  the  stool  of  repentance;  I  say, 
that  such  patents  of  honour  should  be  thought  more  esti- 
mable and  of  higher  dignity,  even  when  worn  by  those  who 
were  worthy  of  it,  than  the  commission  which  Christ  pur- 
chased with  his  blood,  and  gave  to  those  he  sent  into  all  the 
world,  as  his  Father  had  sent  him  ! 

But  this  is  one  of  our  modern  improvements  !  for  in  our 
forefathers'  time,  and  in  all  countries  and  ages,  the  mitre 
stood  next  to  the  crown,  even  in  the  civil  constitution,  and 
that  not  only  upon  the  head  of  one  archbishop,  but  of 
every  bishop. 

Now  because  it  would  look  so  preposterous,  and  against 
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the  common  sentiments  of  mankind,  especially  of  Christians, 
not  to  give  the  church  the  preference  to  the  state ;  there- 
fore kings  have  taken  upon  them  to  be  heads  of  the  church 
within  their  own  dominions  :  and  because  this  looked  hete- 
rogeneous in  the  hands  of  a  mere  layman,  who  might  not  be 
a  member  of  that  church,  therefore  kings  were  made  of  an 
amphibious  nature,  and  complimented  with  the  title  of  mixta 
persona,  an  hermaphrodite,  half  lay  and  half  clergy  :  arid  the 
nobility  got  in  too  under  the  new  invention  of  lay  elders,  as 
now  in  Scotland,  and  govern  all  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

And  considering  how  they  have  by  these  means  reduced 
her  commission  and  authority,  it  can  be  attributed  to  no- 
thing but  the  wonderful  and  overruling  Providence,  that 
there  is  so  much  left  as  that  shadow  of  a  church  that  is  left  ! 
or  any,  though  but  outward  and  seeming  reverence  paid  to 
sacraments,  or  other  institutions  of  religion,  that  are  admin- 
istered by  her  hands !  or  that  the  administration  of  them 
should  be  still  left  in  her  hands  !  though  that  is  not  done  by 
all.  That  our  churches  should  be  frequented  or  kept  in  re- 
pair, where  the  major  and  more  prevailing  number  would 
wish  them  underground  !  But  in  such  instances  as  these 
God  is  wont  to  shew  his  power ;  as  he  placed  the  sand  for  a 
bound  to  the  sea,  that  though  it  rage  and  swell,  yet  is  limit- 
ed by  the  decree,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  fur- 
ther ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 

Nothing  but  this  could  have  restrained  that  spirit  of 
atheism,  deism,  fanaticism,  and  profaneness,  that  rages  with- 
out human  control. 

And  the  church  is  laid  as  low  and  fenceless  as  the  sand 
under  their  storms,  which  had  long  since  overwhelmed  the 
city  of  God  (after  the  change  of  her  governors)  if  the  al- 
mighty promise,  Matt.  xvi.  18.  xxviii.  20,  had  not  interposed 
to  preserve  some  embers  alive  in  the  midst  of  these  torrents  : 
and  they  will  be  preserved  till  the  time  appointed  by  God 
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shall  come,  when  his  breath  shall  put  new  life  in  them,  to 
lick  up  that  sea  that  now  covers  but  cannot  drown  them. 

Psal.  xhi.  "Though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  and  the 
mountains  shake  at  the  tempest  of  the  same :  the  rivers  of 
the  flood  thereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God."  The 
persecutors  and  oppressors  of  the  church  shall  be  converted, 
and  their  rage,  like  that  of  the  sea,  against  her,  shall  turn 
into  humility  and  love  to  her,  like  smooth  gentle  streams,  to 
refresh  and  nourish  her  :  "  for  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her ; 
she  shall  not  be  moved  :  God  shall  help  her  when  the  morn- 
ing appeareth." 

This  is  the  city,  the  society  over  which  the  temporal 
governments  of  the  earth  have  assumed  the  dominion  !  And 
have  said,  "  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast 
away  their  cords  from  us,"  Psalm  ii.  3. 

"  Be  wise  now  therefore,  O  ye  kings,"  and  consider,  lest, 
while  nothing  less  will  serve  you  than  to  be  heads  of  this 
society,  you  cease  to  be  members ;  for  what  is  that  member 
that  will  be  head  ? 

And  let  not  so  weak  a  thought  arise  in  your  minds,  as  if 
all  this  were  only  the  self-seeking  of  the  clergy,  out  of  pride 
to  advance  themselves.  Alas  !  it  must  have  the  quite  con- 
trary effect  with  any  of  them  who  consider  what  an  heavy 
charge  they  have  undertaken,  and  what  account  will  be  ex- 
acted from  them  for  their  faithful  discharge  of  it !  That  the 
blood  of  all  those  souls  who  perish  through  their  negligence 
or  default  will  be  required  at  their  hands !  That  they  have  to 

Eph.  vi.  12.  "  wrestle  not "  only  "  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities  and  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness 
of  this  world,  against"  wicked  spirits  that  are  set  up  "  in 
high  places :"  and  whoever  opposes  these  with  that  truth 
and  freedom  that  is  necessary,  instead  of  honour,  must  ex- 
pect reproach  and  persecution  ;  of  which  it  is  not  the  least, 
that  they  cannot  vindicate  the  honour  of  Christ's  commission 
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without  being  thought  to  seek  their  own  glory :  yet  that 
must  not  hinder ;  the  successors  of  the  holy  apostles  must 
be  content  to  pass,  as  they  did,  through  "evil  report  and 
good  report ;  as  deceivers,  and  yet  true." 

They  must  not,  to  save  themselves  from  reproach,  let  re- 
ligion go  to  wreck,  expose  the  commission  of  Christ  to  be 
trampled  upon,  divest  themselves  of  the  proper  arms  of 
their  ministry,  and  suffer  the  Devil,  without  opposition,  to 
ravish  out  of  their  hands  those  souls  for  which  their  souls 
must  answer.  If  they  must  resist  even  unto  blood,  they 
ought  not  to  shrink  for  a  little  shame  :  such  a  modesty  would 
be  pride,  a  poor  impotent  pride  ;  a  more  guilty  and  shame- 
ful pride  than  that  (whereof  they  are  very  unjustly  accused) 
of  asserting  their  authority,  and  not  laying  it  under  the  feet 
of  great  men,  for  popularity  sake  !  No  pride  so  dangerous, 
so  hateful,  as  a  proud  humility  :  such  a  sneaking,  treache- 
rous humility  does  not  become  the  ministers  of  the  gospel ; 
but  such  a  humility  as  with  the  greatest  modesty  can  set 
its  face  as  a  flint  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  shew  the 
utmost  courage  without  any  degree  of  impudence ;  can  keep 
up  its  zeal  without  rage,  preserve  its  sweetness  in  the  midst 
of  its  reproofs,  and  either  suffer  or  overcome  with  decency ; 
that  can  support  the  honour  and  authority  which  Christ  has 
annexed  to  his  priesthood,  so  as  to  make  it  evident  that  it  is 
more  for  the  good  of  others,  and  out  of  a  true  concern  for 
their  souls,  than  any  vainglory  to  themselves ;  that  it  is  only 
to  enable  them  to  serve  their  flocks  the  more  effectually  to- 
wards their  eternal  salvation  ;  without  which  they  will  not  be 
able  to  do  it,  but  render  religion  contemptible,  and  make ' 
you  despise  those  means  of  grace  to  which  are  annexed  the 
promises  of  God  and  our  hopes  of  glory. 

Christ  left  no  more  power  with  his  church  than  he  knew 
was  necessary :  and  for  her  or  you  to  make  it  less,  will  be 
but  to  defraud  yourselves,  and 'render  it  ineffectual  to  you  ; 
as  St.  Cyprian  said,  ep.  73.  p.  209.  "It  is  a  most  dangerous 
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thing  in  divine  matters  for  any  to  recede  from  his  full  power 
and  authority."  Therefore  be  not  afraid  of  this  power 
which  is  made  so  great  by  God  that  it  may  do  you  the  more 
good  :  you  ought  rather  to  wish  it  greater  ;  for  if  the  church 
have  not  this  power,  what  good  can  you  receive  from  her 
administrations  ?  You  ought  to  rejoice  to  serve  the  church, 
the  spouse  of  Christ,  that  she  may  serve  you  in  your  eternal 
concerns  :  and  the  honour  is  done  to  Christ,  and  not  to  her, 
for  whose  sake  you  yourselves  are  honoured ;  who  has  given 
you  all  the  power  that  you  have  ;  therefore  grudge  not  what 
he  has  given  to  others  for  your  good. 

When  angels  are  content,  nay,  glory  to  be  made  minister- 
ing spirits,  to  minister  to  the  church,  do  not  you  think  it 
below  your  dignity  ! 

Nor  to  learn  of  those,  "  by  whom  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God  is  made  known  to  the  principalities  arid  powers  in 
heavenly  places,"  Epk.  iii.  10. 

You  yourselves  and  all  things  were  ordained  for  the 
church ;  for  God  has  given  Christ  "  to  be  the  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church,"  Eph.  i.  22. 

Christ  himself,  your  King  and  God,  will  not  think  it  be- 
low his  infinite  majesty  to  gird  himself  and  come  forth  and 
serve  them  upon  whom  you  now  trample,  and  count  them 
as  the  dung  of  the  earth. 

They  are  willing  to  be  your  servants,  that  they  may  do  you 
good  :  it  is  not  their  own  honour,  but  that  of  Christ  which 
2  Cor.  iv.  5.  they  seek ;  as  the  apostle  speaks,  "  For  we  preach  not  our- 
selves, but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord ;  and  ourselves  your  ser- 
vants for  Jesus'  sake." 

XXI.         Here  one  desired  that  we  would  take  notice  what  steps 
haveSbeenfc   ^ave  alrea(ty  ^een  ma(*e  on  both  sides  by  the  secret  and  all- 
made  to-     rulin£  providence  of  God,  leading  and  inclining  men  by  de- 
wards  the 
reforma-     grees  insensibly  nearer  and  nearer  towards  such  a  glorious 

posed.r°       reformation  as  has  been  before  proposed. 

I.  First,  on  our  side.   The  regale  among  us  has  much  varied 

On  our 

side. 
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and  lessoned  from  the  height  in  which  it  was  set  up  by 
Henry  VIII.  In  which  very  time,  while  they  were  stretch- 
ing the  regale  to  the  utmost,  yet  they  could  not  refrain  to 
confess  to  the  truth,  and  assert  the  spiritual  rights  of  the 
church,  as  shewn,  sect.  IX.  till  at  last  they  have  come  fully 
and  truly  to  explain  it  in  our  37th  Article  of  religion.  But 
to  name  some  particulars. 

As  to  those  regal  commissions  before  mentioned,  p.  39, 
whereby  bishops  then  held  their  bishoprics  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  during  the  king's  pleasure  only  ;  these  are  long 
since  worn  out  of  date,  and  are  now  detested  by  all  the 
clergy  of  England,  and  no  more  insisted  upon  by  the  state. 

The  office  of  the  king's  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  affairs        2- 

The  king's 

survived  not  the  person  to  whom  it  was  first  granted,  but  vicegerent 
was  beheaded  with  him.     Such  a  novel,  monstrous  compo-  a^ticals.*1 
sition  was    not  long-lived  ;   once  shewn,    then   hated  and 
despised. 

Then  again,  the  writ  of  conge  d'elire  was  taken  away  by        3- 
act  of  parliament,  1   Edward  VI.  c.  2,  as  too  great  an  en-  d'elire. 
croachment  upon   the  regale.     But  our  kings  are  grown 
ashamed  of  that,  and  still  continue  the  method  of  the  conge 
d'elire,  though  let  loose  from  it  by  the  law. 

Then,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,        4- 
the  title  of  head  of  the  church  was  taken  from  the  crown,  as  head  of  the 


is  shewed  before,  sect.  IX. 

The  ecclesiastical  commission  which  the  king  was  em-        5. 
powered  to  set  up,  1  Elizabeth,  was  taken  away  by  act 
of  parliament,  17  Car.  c.  11,  and  remains  exploded  to  this  mission 
day. 

King  James  I.  (as  Dr.  Guthry,  bishop  of  Dunkell,  tells  6. 
us  in  his  MS.  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Covenant)  used 
this  method  in  Scotland,  that  when  any  bishop  died,  the 
archbishop  convened  his  fellow  bishops,  and  they  gave  in  to 
the  king  the  names  of  three  persons  whom  they  judged 
most  fit,  out  of  whom  the  king  chose  one  into  the  vacant  see. 
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his  son,  king  Charles  I,  did  not  observe  this,  but  re- 
sumed the  regale  in  its  full  extent,  and  kept  the  election 
solely  in  himself;  which  the  bishop  takes  notice  of  as  one 
great  cause  that  brought  on  his  troubles,  and  the  confusion 
first  begun  in  that  kingdom.  He  came  young  to  the  crown, 
and  was  not  proof  against  flatterers  who  would  aggrandize 
his  prerogative;  besides  that  this  point  was  not  so  fully  con- 
sidered in  those  times,  Erastianism  having  run  down  like  a 
J-torrent  from  the  reformation ;  and  they  were  but  few  who 
J-could  recover  themselves  to  reflect  impartially  against  the 
prejudice  of  education  and  popularity;  the  regale  being 
then  made  (though  very  unjustly)  the  characteristic  against 
popery  and  fanaticism  ;  that  being  supposed  the  only  barrier 
against  both ;  not  imagining,  in  their  honey-moon,  that 
ever  they  should  have  a  king  in  either  of  these  interests,  or 
that  their  cannon  could  be  turned  upon  themselves. 

Therefore  it  was  no  great  wonder  that  a  young  and  un- 
experienced prince  should  at  the  first  be  carried  down  a 
popular  stream. 

King  But  he  made  great  amends  afterwards  :  he  set  himself  for 

the  rescue  of  the  church  from  the  encroachments  of  the  secu- 
lar courts  and  Erastian  laws,  which  was  made  a  handle  by 
designing  men  to  stir  up  the  rebellion  against  him  ;  and  he  is 
justly  enrolled  among  the  noble  army  of  martyrs :  his  mercy 
was  his  ruin,  for  which  he  was  called  a  tyrant.  All  whom 
the  people  overcome  are  so,  because  they  never  lay  the 
fault  upon  themselves.  Thus  they  charged  upon  this  pious 
prince  all  the  blood  that  themselves  had  shed,  and  the  war 
which  they  began  against  him,  and  not  he  against  them, 
which  appears  by  the  dates  of  their  respective  commissions 
for  levying  their  armies. 

The  spirit  of  those  times,  and  the  disposition  of  that 
prince,  seem  fitted  to  shew  the  world  how  far  a  gracious 
king  can  condescend  to  a  mutinous  and  rebellious  party ; 
and  how  impossible  it  is  by  such  lenity  to  overcome  them  : 
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it  is  like  giving  passage  to  the  water,  which  thereby  increases 
to  a.  deluge;  the  prevention  is  easy  at  the  beginning,  before 
a  drop  grow  to  be  a  river,  and  that  river  become  a  sea. 

But  the  methods  by  which  this  king's  mildness  suffered 
that  rebellion  to  grow  upon  him  was  not  the  subject  of  our 
discourse :  it  sufficed  us  to  know  that  God's  time  was  not 
then  come  for  the  deliverance  of  his  church  ;  but  that  glory 
is  reserved  for  another. 

Though  David  designed  and  made  preparation  for  the 
building  of  the  temple,  yet  that  was  determined  for  another 
and  more  peaceable  reign. 

Then  it  was  observed  by  some  in  the    company,   that        8. 
even  in  the    reign  of  king  Charles  II.  a  commission  was  Charles  II. 
granted  to   some   bishops,  and  others,   to  dispose  of  such 
church-livings  as  were  in  the  king's  gift,  which  were  above 
the  value  of  those  that  are  committed  to  the  disposal  of  who- 
ever carries  the  great  seal :  there  was  something  of  con- 
sciousness, at  least  decency  in  the  case. 

But  there  was  a  much  more  remarkable  instance  in  his 
reign,  in  Scotland.  In  the  year  1669,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  made  there,  called  the  assertory  act,  which  asserted  the 
regale  very  high ;  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Burnet,  was  deprived  ;  but  I  am  told  no 
other  put  into  his  place,  but  the  bishopric  kept  in  commen- 
dam,  and  Dr.  Leighton,  to  whom  the  king  gave  it,  only- 
styled  commendator  of  Glasgow ^  till  by  some  means  or  other 
a  resignation  was  procured  from  archbishop  Burnet  :  how- 
ever, the  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  bishops 
of  England,  considering  how  far  such  precedents  might 
extend,  interposed  with  their  full  might,  nor  did  they  leave 
it  till  they  had  the  archbishop  restored. 

But  that  which  I  am  coming  to  is  this.  After  this  as- 
sertory act,  a  test  was  put  to  the  Scots  episcopal  clergy, 
which  tied  them  to  maintain  all  the  king's  privileges,  £c. 
granted  by  act  of  parliament;  by  this  means  seeking  to 

L 
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draw  them  in  to  the  acknowledgment  of  this  assertory  act, 
which  set  up  the  king's  supremacy  over  the  church :  but 
they  were  aware  of  the  snare,  and  had  the  Christian  cou- 
rage to  refuse  that  test,  for  which  some  of  them  were  de- 
prived. 

But  they  persisted,  and  prepared  themselves  to  suffer  the 
last  extremities  rather  than  betray  the  rights  of  Christ's 
church :  they  rode  out  the  storm,  and  they  prevailed ;  as 
others  would  do,  if  they  tried  it.  The  inherent  rights  of 
the  church  are  so  flagrant,  that  a  Christian  state  will  hardly 
invade  them  but  where  they  are  tamely  given  up.  The  king, 
seeing  the  clergy  resolute  to  suffer,  and  to  assert  their 
rights,  found  he  could  not  bear  the  odium,  nor  was  able  to 
maintain  his  claim  ;  therefore  a  declaration  was  published 
by  king  and  council,  (which  in  the  intervals  of  parliament 
has  there  the  force  of  a  law,)  wherein  they  renounced  all 
pretences  to  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church,  and  left 
entirely  to  her  "  all  the  ecclesiastical  power,  authority,  and 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  church  for  the  three  first  cen- 
turies." Which  being  the  whole  that  could  be  asked,  the 
breach  was  made  up,  and  the  deprived  clergy  were  restored ; 
and  by  this,  all  the  Erastian  teeth  of  that  assertory  act  were 
drawn  out. 

At  present.  But  that  it  might  never  bite  more,  it  was  formally  re- 
pealed by  the  present  parliament  there,  sess.  2,  lord  Melvil 
commissioner.  Which  shews  what  others  might  do  who  have 
greater  power  and  advantages  than  they :  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  but  that  the  same  justice  and  right  to  the  church 
would  be  done  where  the  bishops  and  clergy  are  more  con- 
siderable, are  nearer  to  the  court,  and  of  more  use  to  it;  if 
that  has  not  corrupted  their  principles,  or  abated  their  zeal ; 
like  St.  Peter,  whose  courage  left  him  when  he  had  once 
warmed  himself  at  the  fire  of  the  palace.  There  are  some 
who  will  profess  with  as  much  assurance  as  he,  that  they 
are  ready  to  go,  not  only  to  prison,  but  to  death,  for  assert- 
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ing  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  the  divine  rights  of  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  it,  without  which  it  cannot  stand,  that 
is,  the  church  :  but  if  a  servant  at  court  ask  them,  Are  you 
for  setting  up  that  full  authority  which  Christ  left  with  his 
church?  will  be  ready  to  tremble,  and  cry,  "I  know  not  the 
man  ;  we  have  no  king  but  Caesar."  He  that  would  set  up 
divine  rights  is  no  friend  to  prerogative  !  But  to  proceed. 

The  commission  before  mentioned  of  king  Charles  II,  for 
the  disposal  of  church  preferments,  is  much  improved  since  ; 
particularly  in  this,  that  now,  none  but  bishops  are  in  that 
commission  :  none  of  the  lay  lords  or  others  mixed  with 
them,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  II  ;  and  more- 
over, the  recommendation  even  to  bishoprics  is  likewise 
committed  to  these  bishops  :  this  indeed  is  a  step  further  ; 
these  are  some  of  the  advances  as  have  been  made  on  our 
side  towards  the  freedom  of  the  church,  which  plainly  shew 
where  the  right  does  lie. 

Then  the  company  were  desirous  to  turn  and  see  what         II- 
advances  had  been  made  on  the  other  side,  on  the  part  of  ina(ie  on 
the  church  of  Rome,  for  reducing  the  pontificate  as  much  as  [j^  JjJ^ 
we  have  done  the  regale  ;  and  it  was  found,  that  they  have  ot  ^ome. 
gone  further  in  this  than  we  have  done  in  the  other. 

Here  was  called  to  mind  what  was  said  before  concerning        l- 

&  As  to  the 

the  opposition  given  at  the  council  of  Trent  by  the  bishops  bishops 
and  secular  clergy  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  \™  clergy 
as  well  as  those  in  Spain,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  all  the 
popish  countries,  not  excepting  Italy  itself,  as  of  those  in 
France,  who  have   been  most  remarkably  zealous  in   this 
matter. 

And  from  hence  we  may  suppose  it  was,  that  even  in 
that  council  there  is  a  fair  door  opened  for  restoring  the  an- 
cient rights  of  provincial  councils,  where  power  is  given  to 
them,  or  rather  recognised  to  be  in  them,  and  in  every 
bishop  in  his  own  diocese,  to  regulate  "  all  matters  that 
shall  be  necessary,"  as  well  over  "all  ministers  in  the 
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church,"  as  to  "  prescribe  such  forms  in  worship  and  man- 
ners" as  they  shall  judge  "  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  each 
province."  Take  the  words  more  at  large,  as  you  will  find 
them  in  that  council.  Sess.  23.  c.  12  :  Catera  quce  ad  debi- 
tum  in  divinis  officiis  regimen  spectant,  deque  congrua  in  ca~ 
nendi  sen  modulandi  ratione,  de  certa  lege  in  choro  conveniendi 
et  permanendi,  simulque  de  omnibus  ecclesice  ministris,  quceque 
necessaria  erunt,  et  si  qua  hujusmodi,  sy nodus  provincialis 
pro  cujusque  provincice  utilitate  et  moribus  certam  cuique  for- 
mulam  prcescribet :  inter ea  vero  episcopus  non  minus  quam 
cum  duobus  canonicis,  quorum  wins  ab  episcopo,  alter  a  capitulo 
eligatur,  in  Us  quce  expedire  videbuntur,  provider 'e. 
2.  Pursuant  to  this  right  of  provincial  councils  here  so  far 

larly  in  recognised,  the  church  of  France  have  all  along  acted  more 
lce'  vigorously  and  independently  upon  Rome  than  any  other 
of  the  churches  in  her  communion ;  and  from  the  first  en- 
croachments of  the  patriarchate  of  Rome  gave  battle  to  it, 
and  kept  it  within  some  moderate  bounds  ;  as  appears  by  the 
several  pragmatical  sanctions  and  concordates  made  betwixt 
their  kings  and  the  popes. 

But  that  which  came  most  under  our  observation  (as  being 
the  latest)  was  the  decrees  of  the  Gallican  clergy  met  in  a 
national  synod,  anno  1682,  which  are  hereunto  annexed. 

In  the  preamble  they  assert  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church,  yet  acknowledge  a  primacy  in  the  pope ;  but  how 
limited  and  circumscribed,  appears  in  the  decrees. 

Of  which  the  first  quite  takes  away  his  power  in  tempo- 
rals, especially  that  which  the  popes  have  so  often  practised 
even  in  France,  (as  before  mentioned  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
holy  league,)  and  by  which  chiefly  they  have  secured  their 
encroachments  of  several  sorts ;  and  which  they  cannot  be 
brought  by  any  means  to  disclaim,  that  is,  the  power  to  de- 
pose kings,  and  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 

The  second  subjects  the  pope  to  a  general  council,  even 
to  be  deposed  by  it  ;  as  in  the  4th  and  5th  session  of  the 
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council  of  Constance  is  enacted,  which  is  quoted  and  con- 
firmed in  the  said  decree. 

In  the  third,  the  pope's  power  is  limited  by  the  canons  of 
the  church,  and  even  by  the  constitutions  and  rules  of  the 
Gallican  church. 

In  the  fourth,  his  infallibility,  even  in  matters  of  faith,  is 
totally  taken  away  and  disowned. 

And  in  the  fifth,  the  bishops  assert  the  divine  right  of 
their  episcopate,  and  derive  their  power  from  none  but  the 
Holy  Ghost :  by  virtue  of  which  they  establish  these  de- 
crees, and  command  them  to  be  received  in  all  the  churches 
of  France. 

Then  the  discourse  turned  to  the  fierce  opposition  made 
by  the  pope  to  these  decrees,  and  how  ill  they  were  re- 
sented at  Rome :  and  it  was  said,  that  a  French  papist 
would  be  burned  at  Rome  for  an  heretic ;  arid  were  there 
but  few  of  them,  or  inconsiderable,  no  doubt  they  would  be 
excommunicated  with  Maran-atha ;  for  all  that  properly 
can  be  called  popery  in  the  pope's  supremacy  is  hereby 
plucked  up  by  the  roots. 

It  was  said,  that  this  was  as  far  almost  as  our  Henry  VIII. 
ever  went:  for  he  threw  off  nothing  of  popery  but  only  the 
pope's  supremacy ;  in  all  other  things  he  lived  and  died  a 
papist ;  he  burnt  those  who  denied  transubstantiation,  and 
left  money  in  his  will  for  praying  his  soul  out  of  purgatory. 

To  this  was  added,  how  much  the  doctrine  of  the  pope's         3 
infallibility,  and  even   the  height  and  absoluteness  of  his  Jhe  m°~ish 
supremacy,  had  abated  since  Bellarmin  and   the  writers  of  writers. 
those   times ;  that  the  modern  popish  authors,  not  only  in 
France,  but  all  other  popish  countries,  even  Spain  and  Italy 
itself,   have  found   out  a  lower  sense  in  which  to  take  the 
high-flights  of  those  before  them ;  and  if  they  are   coming 
down,  we  may  meet  in  time. 

Oh,  said  one,  that  this  were  the  time  !  when  that  terrible    XXII. 

......  A  prospect, 

schism  which  has  so  long  torn  the  western  church  might  be  how  the 
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schism,       healed  !     And  though  we   could  not  in  a  short  time  recon- 

though  not  •«•  r 

all  differ-     cue  our  dmerences  upon  particular  points,  as  ot  transubstan- 

ay  Cation,  invocation  of  saints,  purgatory,  &c.  yet  that  matters 
could  be  so  adjusted  that  these  should  cause  no  schism,  that 
is,  that  we  might  join  together  in  outward  communion. 

And  this  (said  the  gentleman  who  proposed  it)  would  not 
seem  to  me  impracticable,  if  this  one  point  were  first  gained, 
viz.  that  every  bishop  making  himself  free  from  the  en- 
croachments both  of  the  pontificate  and  the  regale,  thought 
himself  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  his  own  conscience, 
and  as  he  must  give  an  account  to  Christ  the  chief  Shepherd, 
in  his  own  church,  of  which  he  is  head  next  and  imme- 
diately under  Christ ;  though  in  that  subordination  to  me- 
tropolitans, primates,  or  patriarchs,  established  by  the  epis- 
copal college  (in  manner  before  discoursed)  for  the  better 
regulation  and  commerce  of  the  whole,  yet  without  any  in- 
fraction upon  the  plenitude  of  every  bishop's  power  within 
his  own  church. 

Then  continued  the  proposer :  Measuring  others  by  my- 
self, if  I  were  a  bishop  in  France,  and  as  zealous  for  the 
particular  doctrines  of  Rome  as  any ;  yet  for  so  great  a 
work  as  healing  of  this  schism,  I  would  open  my  communion 
as  wide  as  I  could,  without  what  I  thought  a  sin ;  for  ex- 
ample, no  Roman  catholic  thinks  it  any  sin  to  worship  God 
without  an  image  of  him ;  or  to  pray  in  a  tongue  I  under- 
stand ;  or  to  forbear,  at  least  in  public  and  in  some  places, 
the  invocation  of  the  saints,  and  the  adoration  of  the  host ;  or 
to  give  the  cup  to  the  laity :  I  say,  barring  the  order  of  the 
church  in  such  matters,  I  am  confident  there  is  no  under- 
standing Roman  catholic  in  France,  or  any  where  else,  that 
would  think  any  of  these  things  to  be  a  sin ;  or  who  would 
say,  but  that  if  the  church  commanded  such  things  to  be 
done,  he  would  obey. 

Well  then,  supposing  a  particular  bishop,  knowing  his 
own  authority,  should  in  his  church  remove  the  images,  for- 
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bear  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  invocation  of  saints, 
give  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  have  the  service  in  the  vulgar 
tongue :  the  proposer  asked,  What  should  hinder  our  com- 
munion with  such  a  bishop  ?  As  to  his  belief  of  transub- 
stantiation,  or  purgatory,  &c.  so  it  be  not  imposed  upon  me, 
neither  as  ta  the  profession  or  practice  of  it,  shall  the  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  break  communion  ?  And  how  shall  I  know 
his  opinion  ?  There  are  many  in  the  communion  of  Rome 
who  believe  as  little  of  these  things  as  we  do  ;  and  no  man 
is  bound  to  tell,  or  I  to  ask  his  private  opinion  :  besides,  if 
I  knew  it,  how  does  it  affect  me  ?  Shall  I  refuse  the  com- 
munion of  a  church,  because  there  are  wicked  or  erroneous 
men  in  it  ?  Then  must  we  needs  go  out  of  the  world. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  said  he,  the  Roman  catholics  will 
have  far  less  scruple  to  communicate  with  us,  because  there 
is  nothing  in  our  liturgy  in  which  they  are  to  join,  but  what 
they  approve  of :  they  may  think  it  deficient,  but  not  in 
any  necessary  point;  for  such  they  do  not  make  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  the  elevation  of  the  host,  or  the  Latin  of  their 
prayers,  or  images  to  be ;  and  sure  the  laity  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  be  restored  to  the  blessing  of  receiving  the  cup 
in  the  holy  sacrament. 

He  fortified  this,  by  shewing  that  the  Roman  catholics  in 
England  came  without  scruple  to  our  churches  in  the  be- 
ginning of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  till  they  were  afterwards 
forbid  by  a  bull  from  the  pope :  who  by  this  means  did  open 
the  breach,  to  strengthen  his  party ;  for  otherwise  the  dis- 
tinction of  protestant  and  papist  had  soon  ceased  when  they 
came  to  be  of  one  communion. 

That  in  queen  Mary's  time  they  did  not  reordain  those 
bishops  who  had  been  ordained  by  our  book  of  Ordination 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

And  that  the  pope  offered  to  queen  Elizabeth  prayers  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  the  cup  to  the  laity,  or  any  thing,  if  she 
would  but  own  his  supremacy. 
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So  that  the  supremacy  is  the  only  point  at  Rome :  and 
were  it  not  for  that,  other  matters  would  be  sooner  adjusted, 
so  far  at  least  as  not  to  hinder  communion. 

That  in  this  most  tender  point  of  the  supremacy  the  Gal- 
lican  church  are  heretics  as  well  as  we;  yet  this  breaks  no 
communion;  and  what  is  the  reason?  There  is  but  one, 
that  is,  a  politic,  because  the  Gallican  church  are  too  great 
a  body  to  disoblige ;  and  the  fate  of  England  has  taught  the 
court  of  Rome  more  caution,  and  to  consider  the  power  and 
quality  of  those  heretics  whom  they  adventure  to  excom- 
municate. 

There  is  little  doubt,  but  that  if  England  would  return 
again  to  own  the  supremacy  of  Rome  to  the  height  that  the 
popes  do  demand,  they  would,  to  regain  such  a  limb  to  their 
empire,  dispense  with  giving  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  mar- 
riage to  our  clergy,  and  our  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
as  they  offered  to  queen  Elizabeth.  They  would  excuse  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  and  invocation  of  saints,  and  pictures 
of  God  in  the  churches,  and  whatever  else  stands  in  the  way 
to  hinder  our  joining  in  communion. 

But  while  we  stand  out  against  that  plenitude  of  the  papal 
supremacy  which  they  claim,  it  is  not  their  worldly  interest 
to  heal  the  breach  of  communion ;  because  that,  and  that 
only,  keeps  up  the  distinction  of  parties  amongst  us.  Few 
would  trouble  their  heads  with  mere  speculations,  when  their 
differences  were  not  brought  into  practice ;  and  especially 
considering  that  they  are  such  differences  which  the  church 
of  Rome  herself  cannot  say — none  that  are  moderate  among 
them  will  say — that  they  are  necessary  to  salvation. 

And  therefore  the  whole  and  only  difference  betwixt  us, 
I  mean  that  hinders  communion,  is,  that  extent  of  the  pope's 
supremacy  which  the  Gallican  church  have  thrown  off  as 
well  as  we ;  and  if  a  politic  can  keep  this  from  making  a 
breach  of  communion  with  them,  as  much  charity  in  the  court 
of  Rome  (if  they  had  it)  would  heal  the  separation  here,  and 
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bring  tlie  Roman  catholics  back  again  to  our  churches  which 
they  forsook,  not  for  any  fault  they  found  in  our  liturgy  or 
worship,  but  merely  in  obedience  to  a  bull  from  pope  Pius 
V.  which  had  no  other  end  than  to  keep  up  his  supremacy. 

That  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  expected  we  can  persuade 
the  pope  to  move  towards  a  reconciliation  which  he  alone 
obstructs,  and  that  wholly  upon  secular  interests. 

Arid  this  the  English  Roman  catholics  will  grant,  that  if 
the  pope  gave  them  commandment,  they  would  return  to 
our  communion  to-morrow,  notwithstanding  all  other  diffe- 
rences upon  particular  points  ;  which  they  could  not  in  con- 
science do,  if  they  thought  any  part  of  our  public  worship 
was  unlawful  in  itself. 

And  none  will  say  that  a  separation  can  be  justified  upon 
less  grounds  than  to  avoid  joining  in  what  is  unlawful  in  itself. 

This  makes  it  plain,  that  the  only  cause  of  their  separa- 
tion from  us  is  that  single  point  of  the  pope's  supremacy. 

There  are  more  causes  of  our  separation  from  their  public 
offices ;  as  images  of  the  invisible  God  in  their  churches, 
adoration  of  the  host,  the  cup  taken  from  the  laity,  prayers 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  invocation  of  saints  and  angels, 
which  compose  great  part  of  their  liturgy ;  and  we  think  to 
be  contrary  to  the  holy  scriptures,  and  the  sense  and  practice 
of  the  primitive  church  ;  and  therefore  cannot  join  in  whatj 
if  so,  is  unlawful  in  itself. 

But,  as  said  before,  the  Roman  catholics  think  it  not  un- 
lawful to  omit  these  things  in  the  public  offices ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  lawful  for  them  to  heal  the  separation. 

And  if  it  be  lawful,  then  it  is  necessary,  and  consequently 
a  sin  not  to  do  it :  for  it  would  be  a  great  sin  not  to  do 
any  thing  that  could  be  done  without  sin,  to  remove  so 
horrid  a  scandal  to  the  Christian  church ;  to  save  so  many 
souls  and  nations,  with  their  posterities,  from  so  great  a  sin 
as  schism,  which  produces  many  more,  not  only  unchristian 
animosities,  but  bloodshed  and  destruction,  even  of  king- 
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doms  and  whole  countries  ;  to  restore  so  much  peace  and 

welfare  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  churches  of 

God,  as  the  healing  of  this  schism  betwixt  Rome  and  the 

reformed  would  produce  ;  who  would  not  only  bestow  his 

pains,  but  sacrifice  his  life  to  contribute  towards  it  ! 

I.  Here  one  interposed,  and  asked,  whether  all  this  gentle- 

theschims  man's  kindness  was  reserved  for  Rome  ?     That  he  seemed 


"  mucn  more  zealous  for  a  reconciliation  with  her,  than  with 
against       our  protestant  brethren  the  dissenters. 

episcopacy 

among  us.  That  we  grant  it  lawful  for  the  church  of  England  to  dis- 
pense with  our  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  and  if  lawful,  then 
necessary,  by  the  argument  above,  to  heal  this  schism  of  the 
dissenters. 

The  gentleman  answered  for  himself  thus  : 

First,  That  the  schism  betwixt  Rome  and  the  reformed  is 
of  much  greater  consequence  to  the  Christian  church,  and 
takes  in  even  that  of  our  dissenters,  which  is  but  one  branch 
of  it  ;  and  therefore,  if  healed,  would  cure  the  whole  ;  and 
consequently,  that  this  deserves  our  chief  care  :  but,  said  he, 
I  give  not  this  for  my  answer,  because  whatever  lawfully 
may  be  done  ought  to  be  done  for  the  healing  of  any  schism. 

Secondly,  Therefore  he  objected,  that  the  case  was  not 
right  stated,  as  if  our  rites,  ceremonies,  and  other  indifferent 
things  were  the  cause  of  this  schism  :  no,  said  he,  these 
were  only  a  pretence  ;  but  episcopacy  was  the  heir  which 
they  said,  "  Come,  let  us  kill  him,  that  the  inheritance  may 
be  ours  :"  for  we  must  know,  that  was  an  involved  cause, 
like  that,  Num.  xvi,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  heads  of  the 
lay  rebels  ;  they  mutinied  against  Moses  the  civil  magistrate 
for  their  fields  and  their  vineyards,  and  would  not  have  him 
to  be  prince  over  them,  ver.  13,  14. 

But  Korah  and  the  schismatical  Levites,  they  rose  up 
against  Aaron,  and  would  have  usurped  the  high  priesthood, 
ver.  10,  11. 

So  wa§  it  in  the  latter  covenant  and  conspiracy,  an.  1638. 
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The  iaity  framed  a  rebellion  against  the  king,  and  the  Le- 
vites  made  a  schism  against  the  bishops ;  both  joined  in  the 
same  solemn  league  and  covenant. 

Towards  which  all  things  being  now  ready,  and  the  ne- 
cessary orders  given,  it  was  resolved  to  pick  a  quarrel.  And 
no  pretence  being  to  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  our  church, 
or  any  substantial  matter,  that  could  pass  upon  the  common 
people,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  gain  to  their  party,  they 
began  to  find  fault  with  the  colour  of  our  clothes,  either  white 
or  black,  and  the  length  or  shape  of  them.  They  inveighed 
against  our  gowns,  as  well  as  surplices.  Then  they  quar- 
relled with  our  singing  :  why  should  we  sing  better  than 
they  did,  with  quiristers  and  organs  ?  and  why  should  we 
pray  better  too,  with  a  liturgy  ?  which  every  body  that  was 
acquainted  with  it  liked  much  better  than  their  extempore 
effusions. 

These  and  such  like  were  their  first  quarrels  with  us. 

And  calling  these  indifferent  things,  and  thence  thinking 
to  load  our  church  for  not  yielding  to  them  in  these,  does  in 
the  first  place  lay  the  schism  wholly  at  their"  own  door. 

For  how  faulty  soever  the  church  may  be  in  not  yielding 
in  indifferent  things,  yet  all  agree  that  these  cannot  be  a  suf- 
ficient cause  for  separation,  and  making  of  a  schism  in  the 
church  of  Christ ;  because,  that  being  a  most  grievous  sin, 
allowed  on  all  hands,  nothing  can  be  sufficient  to  justify  a 
se partition,  or  to  save  it  from  becoming  a  schism,  but  the 
avoiding  something  that  is  put  upon  us,  which  is  a  sin  :  for 
no  man  can  be  obliged  to  sin ;  and  in  that  case  the  schism 
lies  at  their  door  who  force  others  to  separate  from  them  : 
but  this  can  never  be  in  the  case  of  indifferent  things,  be- 
cause such  are  no  sins,  else  they  were  not  indifferent. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  cautioned,  that  it  is  not  enough  for 
any  man  to  say  that  his  conscience  tells  him  this  or  the 
other  is  a  sin  ;  for  so  he  may  say  of  what  he  pleases,  the 
colour  of  our  clothes,  the  length  of  our  beards,  &c.  Nay 
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some  men's  conscience  (as  our  blessed  Saviour  has  foretold) 
may  bid  them  cut  our  throats. 

But  that  the  rule  to  determine  this  is  the  word  of  God  ; 
and  in  case  of  doubtful  or  perverse  interpretation,  the  doc- 
trine and  current  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  who 
lived  next  to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  is  the  best  expositor. 

And  according  to  this  rule,  if  the  dissenters  can  shew  any 
one  thing  of  what  they  except  against  in  our  liturgy,  rites, 
or  ceremonies,  to  have  been  forbidden,  we  are  willing  to 
submit,  and  amend. 

How  far  otherwise  is  it  betwixt  us  and  the  church  of 
Rome?  whose  council  of  Constance,  A.D.  1415,  sess.  13, 
does  confess,  that  Christ  did  institute  the  holy  sacrament 
in  both  kinds,  and  likewise  that  it  was  practised  in  the 
primitive  church  ;  and  yet,  with  a  non  obstante  to  both,  they, 
out  of  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  take  away  the  cup 
from  the  laity,  and  excommunicate  any  priest  who  shall 
give  it  to  them. 

Now,  as  the  apostle  says,  Gal.  iii.  15,  "  Though  it  be  but 
a  man's  testament,  yet  if  it  be  confirmed,  no  man  disannul- 
leth  or  addeth  thereto."  Therefore  we  say,  that  much  less 
has  any  man  power  to  disannul  that  part  of  Christ  our 
blessed  Lord  his  last  testament,  the  cup,  which,  as  the  last 
act  of  his  life,  immediately  before  his  entering  upon  his 
holy  passion,  he  bequeathed  to  all  the  faithful  till  his  coming 
again ;  and  that  this  was  the  sense  and  practice  of  the  pri- 
mitive church  the  council  of  Constance  does  allow,  and 
thereby  yields  both  the  holy  scriptures  and  antiquity  to  be 
on  our  side. 

I  must  not  (said  the  gentleman)  launch  out  into  this  and 
the  other  points  before  mentioned,  for  which  we  separate 
from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  for  that  is 
not  the  business  of  our  present  meeting.  I  only  name  them 
now,  to  shew  the  difference  of  those  things,  and  their  im- 
portance, upon  which  we  separate  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
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and  of  those  things  upon  which  our  dissenters  do  separate 
from  us ;  which  makes  our  separation  from  Home  to  be 
necessary,  and  therefore  no  schism  in  us,  but  in  them;  but 
tin1  separation  of  the  dissenters  from  us  to  be  wholly  for 
causes  no  ways  sufficient,  even  themselves  being  judges, 
that  is,  if  their  separation  be  only  upon  account  of  our 
rites  and  ceremonies,  as  the  case  is  put  by  the  objector. 

Thirdly,  Having  thus  therefore  (continued  the  first  pro- 
poser) shewn,  that  if  the  case  of  the  dissenters  is  truly 
stated  in  this  popular  objection,  then,  in  the  first  place,  it 
lays  the  schism  unanswerably  upon  them  :  I  will  in  the 
next  place,  proceed  to  shew,  that  this  was  not  the  true 
cause  of  their  separation  ;  and  that  the  true  cause  makes  the 
obstruction  which  hinders  our  reunion  to  lie  wholly  on  their 
side,  and  not  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  church  of  England. 

That  this  was  not  the  true  cause,  I  offer  the  following 
reasons. 

1.  That  the  covenant  lays  the  stress  of  their  separation  i.  in  Scot- 
upon    episcopacy,    which    it   vows    to    extirpate    root   and  lanc 
branch,  and  never  to  cease  till  that  be  done. 

2.  When  a)l  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  Common' 
Prayer  too  was  taken  out  of  their  way,  and  episcopacy  itself 
modelled  as  near  the  presbyterian  form  as  could  be,  which 
was  done  in  Scotland  ever  since  the  restoration  of  episco- 
pacy^ there  in  the  year  1661  ;  yet  they  were  so  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  all  this,  that  they  grew  more  outrageous 
than  ever  before :    they   raised  two    open    rebellions,    and 
fought  it  out  at  Pentland-hills  and    Bothwell-bridge ;  they 
assassinated  the   Archbishop   of  St.  Andrew's  in  the  high- 
way,  shot  another    bishop  in    his  coach  in   the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  and  by  public  declaration,  fixed  up  upon  the 
mercat  crosses,  made  it  not  only  lawful,  but  an  obligation 
upon  every  true  presbyterian,  to  kill  the  bishops,  and  all 
that  took  their  part ;  and  upon   this  account  declared  that 
the  king  had  forfeited  his  crown,  because  he  set  up  episco- 
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pacy,  and  therefore  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill,  not  only  his 
majesty,  but  all  that  served  him  or  owned  him  as  king ;  and 
merely  for  this  reason,  and  no  other,  they  have  murdered 
the  soldiers  who  were  travelling  the  road,  because  they  saw 
the  king's  livery  upon  their  backs. 

2.  In  Eng-  They  were  not  indeed  so  quite  out  of  purpose  in  Eng- 
land :  for  they  were  governed  with  a  straiter  rein ;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  as  stones  move  swifter  the  nearer 
they  come  to  their  centre,  so  men  are  generally  more  fierce 
the  nearer  view  they  have  of  their  game. 

That  even  the  English  dissenters  declare  against  episco- 
pacy, which  we  take  not  to  be  an  indifferent  thing,  but- 
instituted  by  Christ,  and  confirmed  by  the  constant  practice 
of  the  universal  church  of  Christ  in  all  ages. 

That  if  the  dissenters  were  gratified  in  all  other  things, 
yet  would  they  not  comply  in  this. 

That  there  are  several  sorts  and  sizes  of  dissenters 
amongst  us,  of  whom  some  like  well  what  others  will  not 
allow  in  our  liturgy,  rites,  and  ceremonies. 

That  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  please  them  all. 

That  if  they  would  all  agree  which  of  our  indifferent 
things  would  purchase  their  reconciliation,  the  church  would 
readily  grant  it  for  so  good  an  end. 

Nay,  if  any  one  sort  of  them  would  name  for  themselves, 
without  respect  to  the  rest,  what  would  gain  them  to  our 
communion,  there  are  none  of  those  things  we  call  indiffe- 
rent should  hinder  it. 

That  they  have  been  invited  to  make  the  experiment  to 
my  knowledge,  said  he,  but  will  not  do  it. 

And  while  they  cannot,  or  will  not  ask,  how  knows  the 
church  what  to  grant  ? 

Nay,  it  is  plain  that  the  reason  why  they  will  not  tell 
what  would  be  sufficient  to  reconcile  them,  is,  because  their 
their  leaders  have  no  mind  to  it ;  for  then  they  would  lose 
their  subsistence.  I  speak  not,  said  he.,  of  all ;  for  no  doubt 
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there  are  conscientious  and  well-meaning  men  misled 
amongst  them  :  but  the  governing  part  will  not  tell  what 
would  please  them,  because  they  dare  not  tell  all ;  that  is, 
that  they  will  not  be  pleased  till  episcopacy  be  given  up, 
and  themselves  made  bishops  under  other  names. 

And  hence,  said  he,  it  is  evident,  that  as  our  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  not  the  true  cause  of  the  separation  which 
the  dissenters  made  from  our  church  ;  so  that  the  true  cause, 
which  is  episcopacy,  and  their  ambition,  do  still  keep  up  the 
separation,  and  hinder  our  reunion:  to  which  we  invite 
them  upon  any  terms  that  are  in  our  power,  or  that  we  can 
in  conscience  comply  with. 

And  therefore,  said  he,  their  case  can  be  no  parallel  or 
objection  to  that  reconciliation  proposed  with  those  bishops 
of  any  of  those  churches  that  are  in  communion  with  Rome, 
who  shall  think  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  comply  with  us 
in  such  particulars  as  are  justly  in  their  power,  and  which 
they  can  in  conscience  allow. 

For  the  dissenters,  who  have  other  ends  to  serve,  and 
therefore  will  neither  take  nor  give  quarter,  will  neither 
propose  nor  accept  any  terms  of  reconciliation,  cannot  for 
that  (unless  only  for  that)  reason  be  angry  at  our  seeking 
or  offering  a  reconciliation  with  others  who  may  be  better 
disposed. 

Therefore,   enough  having  been  said   upon  this   point,      II.  Of 
leave  was  given  to  the  gentleman  to  proceed  with  his  first  Catholics 
proposal ;  who  said,  that  by  the  best  of  his  observation  the  in  Ensland- 
generality  of  the  Roman  catholics  in  England  were  of  the 
same  sentiments  with  the  Gallican  church  concerning  the 
supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  papal  see :  and  thence 
inferred  how  unreasonable  it  was  for  them  to  keep  off  from 
our  communion,  and  continue  the  schism,  merely  upon  the 
account  of  that  supremacy  which  they  pretend  to  disown. 

Especially  considering  that  they  have  no  bishops  of  their 
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communion  in  England,  and  therefore  are  left  to  the  gui- 
dance of  their  own  conscience  here. 

At  least  they  have  no  bishops  of  particular  dioceses ;  and 
bishops  at  large  have  none  who  are  properly  their  subjects. 

Or  that  if  they  had,  then  the  same  considerations  ought 
to  weigh  with  them  which  are  offered  to  the  bishops  of  the 
same  communion  in  other  countries:  and  these  seem  to  be 
more  free  and  independent  than  the  other. 

And  if  these  should  dispense  with  the  particulars  before 
mentioned  to  those  of  their  own  communion  in  England, 
it  might  be  a  great  beginning,  and  example  to  others 
abroad. 

I  know  (said  the  gentleman  that  was  speaking)  an  En- 
glish Roman  catholic,  a  man  of  very  good  sense,  and  now 
in  a  considerable  station,  who,  before  this  revolution,  came 
over  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  told 
me,  the  thing  which  swayed  him  was,  that  it  is  allowed 
among  most  learned  Roman  catholics  that  every  national 
church  has  power  to  reform  within  herself  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline and  order  in  the  church,  or  whatever  hurts  not  the 
Christian  faith.  And,  said  he,  the  best  and  most  under- 
standing of  the  English  Roman  catholics  that  I  could  con- 
verse with  would  not  say  that  any  of  the  points  in  dispute 
betwixt  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England  were  matters  of 
faith  :  they  would  not  say  it  of  purgatory,  of  the  invocation 
of  saints,  of  half  communion,  of  prayers  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  of  images,  no,  not  of  transubstantiation  itself,  at 
least  not  of  the  adoration  of  the  host;  and  far  less  would 
they  say  it  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  especially  in  that  ex- 
altation which  he  would  be  at. 

Therefore  said  he,  why  should  I  make  a  schism  from  any 
national  church  for  exerting  those  powers  which  all  agree 
she  has  ?  Whether  she  makes  use  of  them  for  good  or  bad 
ends,  for  sufficient  cause  or  not,  is  not  the  question ;  she  is 
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judge  of  that,  and  must  answer  it  to  God  ;  but  I  am  not  her 
judge:  and  such  causes  are  not  sufficient  (all  do  agree)  to 
make  a  schism,  else  they  would  never  want  cause  ;  every 
man's  jealousies,  fears,  or  suspicion,  would  be  a  sufficient 
cause  to  make  a  schism  at  any  time. 

And  if  this  be  true,  even  upon  Roman  catholic  principles, 
then  we  must  lay  it  upon  the  consciences  of  our  English 
Roman  catholics,  why  they  keep  up  a  schism  from  us  con- 
trary to  their  own  principles  ? 

And  these  principles  are  yet  more  strongly  maintained  in 
the  Gallican  church.     They  have  limited  the  supremacy  of  lican 
the  pope  in  France  to  the  constitutions  of  their  own  national  ° 
church,  as    before    has  been  shewn;    otherwise   they  must 
give   up   whatever  they  call  the  liberties  of  the   Gallican 
church :  they  cannot  be  both  free  from  the  pope's  supre- 
macy and  subject  to  it. 

Therefore  if  the  Gallican  church  should  make  the  reform- 
ation before  mentioned,  it  could  not  be  called  any  schism  in 
her  by  her  own  principles ;  and  if  no  schism,  then  sure  no 
crime  ;  for  what  other  crime  can  it  be  ? 

And  if  so  great  a  good  as  the  restoring  peace  to  the 
western  now  divided  church,  by  opening  our  communions 
to  one  another,  can  be  procured  without  any  crime  at  all,  will 
it  not  be  a  great  crime  not  to  lay  hold  of  the  opportunity  ? 

The  same  method  and  the  same  principles,  continued  he,       [v- 
would  likewise   open  the  communion  betwixt  the  western  eastern 
and  eastern  churches,  betwixt  all  the  churches  of  the  whole  c 
Christian  world  ;  whose  liturgies  and  public  worship  might 
soon  be  so  adjusted  as  to  give  no  cause  for  breach  of  com- 
munion. 

Then  would  the  church  be  truly  catholic  arid  one,  though 
of  different,  yet  not  of  opposite  communions. 

Then  would  the  communicatory  letters  go  abroad  of  one 
bishop  to  another,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
ancient  discipline  would  revive  of  itself. 
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Then  -would  bishops  (not  only  of  one  church  or  nation) 
salute  one  another,  as  in  the  primitive  purer  ages,  by  the 
name  of  brethren  and  colleagues. 

And  though  distributed  among  themselves  into  different 
classes  of  metropolitans,  primates,  or  patriarchs,  for  the  better 
regulation  and  commerce  of  the  episcopal  college  of  the 
whole  catholic  church ;  yet  without  any  infraction  upon  the 
rights  and  authority  of  each  particular  bishop  within  his  own 
church,  or  divesting  him  of  any  part  of  the  episcopal  com- 
mission granted  by  Christ ;  (as  the  papal  supremacy  has 
done,  and  of  which  Gregory  the  Great  complained;)  for 
that  would  be  to  unbishop  him  in  effect ;  and  consequently 
all  the  bishops  in  the  world,  except  the  one  universal  one, 
which  the  church  of  Rome  would  have. 

That  it  is  this  papal  supremacy  alone  which  stands  in  the 
way  to  oppose  such  a  glorious  re-union  of  all  the  Christian 
churches ;  the  pope  either  excommunicating,  or  denying 
communion  to,  and  refusing  communion  with,  all  churches 
whatsoever  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  who  will  not  own  his 
universal  supremacy. 

His  supremacy  !  now  worn  out  and  exploded,  limited  and 
circumscribed  into  a  cypher  by  the  best  and  most  learned  of 
the  Roman  catholics  themselves,  and  not  believed  in  that 
height  it  was  set  up  and  maintained  in  the  last  ages,  perhaps, 
by  one  Roman  catholic  now  in  the  world. 

And  that  this  ghost  of  a  supremacy  (said  the  gentleman, 
not  with  an  unbecoming  zeal)  should  continue  to  disturb  the 
earth,  and  hinder  the  happy  union  of  all  Christian  churches  ! 
Must  all  be  sacrificed  to  an  idol,  which  none  remain  to  wor- 
ship, which  all  do  despise  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  bury  it  when  it 
is  dead? 

I  cannot  but  hope,  said  he,  the  time  is  come :  then  it 
will  come,  it  is  then  come,  when  'every  bishop  shall  think 
it  within  his  commission  and  his  duty  to  govern  his  own 
church  most  to  the  benefit  of  the  catholic  church  that  he 
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c;\\\  :  to  I  lie  restoring  the  peace  and  unity  of  all  Christian 
churches ;  and  to  exert  the  utmost  of  his  authority  to  that 
end. 

If  but  one  bishop,  said  he,  would  begin  it,  and  open  his 
communion,  as  has  been  proposed,  others  surely  would  do 
the  like,  and  it  would  soon  become  universal. 

And  it  is  not  to  be  despaired  that  such  bishops  will  be 
found  in  all  communions :  many  wish  it :  God  will  stir  up 
*omc  to  act  in  it. 

At  least  that  they  would  venture  so  far  as  to  begin  a 
correspondence,  and  understand  one  another's  minds,  and 
then  they  would  see  what  could  be  done. 

That  to  keep  off  communion  till  all  the  particular  points 
betwixt  us  are  adjusted,  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end ;  for 
these  are  kept  up  and  heightened,  on  purpose  to  hinder  us 
from  communion  together. 

But  if  the  terms  of  communion  were  once  so  modelled  as 
to  heal  our  separation,  the  disputes  about  the  particular 
points  would  soon  dwindle,  when  there  was  no  interest  to  be 
served  by  them. 

And  though  many  particular  points  are  put  into  the  list  of 
our  differences  on  purpose  to  inflame  the  reckoning,  yet,  as 
said  before,  there  is  really  at  the  bottom  but  one  which  stops 
the  way  to  heal  the  breach  of  our  communion,  and  that  is, 
such  an  excess  of  the  pope's  supremacy  as  is  disowned  and 
thrown  off  by  the  whole  Gallican  church. 

If  they  ask  why  we  will  not  allow  so  much  of  the  pope's 
supremacy  as  they  have  left  to  him  : 

We  answer,  because  he  will  not  be  content  with  it.  Let 
them  prevail  with  the  pope  to  confirm  the  decrees  of  their 
national  council,  an.  1682,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  not  long 
quarrel  about  his  supremacy  :  but  till  he  does  that,  I  am 
sure  the  English  and  Gallican  churches  are  nearer  one  ano- 
ther upon  this  point  than  the  churches  of  France  and  Rome. 
And  why  then  should  we  not  rather  take  part  with  one 
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another  against  Rome,  than  by  our  differences  in  other  and 
smaller  matters  to  let  him  triumph  over  us  both  in  his  supre- 
macy ;  and  through  our  default,  in  not  joining  together  over 
so  great  a  part  of  Christendom  ? 

This  and  all  other  our  differences  are  so  far  reconcilable 
as  not  to  hinder  communion.  Let  us  try :  enter  upon  a 
treaty,  not  only  of  particular  bishops,  that  may  be  done  now 
and  at  all  times,  but  of  our  national  councils,  our  convoca- 
tion, and  the  general  assembly  of  the  Gallican  bishops  and 
clergy  :  which  being  to  meet  now  again  this  l  May  MDCC, 
I  cannot  (said  the  gentleman)  but  hope  that  God  has  a 
blessing  in  store,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  let  them  see  the 
way  of  peace,  which  is  fully  pursuant  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples. 

And  it  has  been  the  principle  of  all  sober  and  judicious 
Christians,  that  the  public  offices  of  the  church  should 
be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  disputes  and  contro- 
verted points,  to  hinder  the  breach  of  communion,  which 
turns  mere  opinions  into  principles,  and  adds  heresy  to 
schism. 

That  if  the  Gallican  church  would  thus  purge  their  pub- 
lic offices  of  things  which  themselves  say  are  not  necessary, 
they  might  find  a  more  Christian  way  with  their  new  con- 
verts than  has  hitherto  been  taken  ;  at  least  free  themselves 
much  more  from  the  blame. 

And  then,  since  they  and  we  are  near  at  one  upon  the 
grand  point  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  have  jointly 
thrown  off  his  infallibility,  if  they  would  communicate  with 
us  when  they  come  to  England  in  what  they  approve  of, 
and  can  heartily  join  with  in  our  public  offices ;  and  that 

1  The  English  convocation  not  being  suffered  to  sit  while  that  of  France 
lasted,  rendered  any  treaty  betwixt  them  impracticable.  But  the  censure  of 
the  Jesuits  by  that  Gallican  assembly  (reprinted  here)  is  the  sorest  blow 
ever  those  top  of  the  regulars  sustained,  and  has  shook  the  main  pillar  of  the 
papal  throne  ;  so  that  the  issue  of  that  assembly  has  exceeded  expectation. 
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their  jmhlic  offices  were  so  modelled  as  that  we  might  join 
with  them  when  we  went  to  France  ;  they  might  then  make 
this  to  be  a  grand  jubilee  indeed  !  the  most  glorious  that 
many  centuries  have  seen  ! 

Here  the  gentleman  stopt,  and  said  he  knew  proposals  of 
this  nature  would  meet  with  misconstruction :  that  there  is 
a  party  among  us  who  would  not  wish  our  breaches  were 
healed,  because  they  subsist  by  the  division ;  and  sometimes 
cry  "  Halloo"  on  the  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other : 
their  word  is,  "  No  peace  with  Rome."  But  I  hope,  said 
he,  they  are  not  against  a  peace  with  France,  or  afraid  that 
the  French  are  too  much  protestants  against  the  usurpation 
of  the  pontificate. 

If  they  keep  as  clear  of  the  regale,  their  reformation  will 
exceed  ours;  which  God  grant:  and  let  them  not  take  it 
ill  (fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri)  that  we  warn  them  of  the  rock 
upon  which  we  have  split. 

Our  concern  is  for  the  holy  catholic  church,  which  con- 
sists in  the  rights  of  the  members  of  it,  and  not  in  the 
encroachment  of  any  one  upon  the  rest ;  that  will  prove 
(as  we  have  sadly  seen)  the  corruption  of  the  whole  :  and 
we  envy  not,  but  pray  that  others  may  go  before  us  in  the 
restitution  of  the  rights  of  the  catholic  church,  and  of  every 
one  in  particular ;  and  by  that,  of  the  true  Christian  faith 
and  doctrine. 

In  this  great  work  there  is  a  most  glorious  step  to  be     y.  The 
made  (said  one)  by  that  king  whom  God  should  so  inspire 


to  take  his  regale  out  of  the  way  from   obstructing  such  ian  king 
mighty  ends  as  these  proposed  :  he  would  truly  deserve  the  restore  the 
titles  of  most  Christian,  most  catholic.,  and  would  be  in  good  cllurcl)- 
earnest  the  defender  of  the  faith.     The  benefits  that  would 
thereby    accrue    to   the  church  would   far  surpass  all  the 
glories    of   Constantine  :    no  age    since    Christianity    ever 
afforded   such   an  opportunity  for  any  king  to  aggrandize 
name   and  memory   to  posterity,  in   the  truly  heroical 
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and  Christian  sense,  as  is  to  be  had  this  day  ;  after-ages 
would  call  him  blessed,  and  his  place  would  be  high  in  hea- 
ven, who  by  this  should  bring  a  heaven  upon  earth,  restore 
the  gospel  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  far  shining  in  its 
native  purity,  from  under  the  clouds  of  regal  and  pontifical 
usurpations ;  for  the  pontificate  can  last  no  longer  than  it  is 
supported  by  the  regale ;  all  the  bishops  in  the  world  are  in 
arms  against  it,  and  are  restrained  only  by  the  secular  power 
of  popes  and  kings. 

Here  the  whole  company  wished  and  prayed  to  God  that 
they  might  see  the  example  of  such  a  religious  Christian 
king  in  our  days,  who  would  begin  to  set  the  church  free, 
and  give  up  his  regale  as  former  godly  kings  and  emperors 
have  done. 

That  they  would  follow  their  examples,  arid  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Lewis  VII.  of  France,  who  refused  to  accept  of  it 
when  offered,  but  rejected  it  with  horror  and  indignation  ; 
rather  than  the  examples  of  Jeroboam,  Saul,  Uzziah,  Con- 
stantius,  and  others  who  usurped  upon  the  sacred  office,  and 
stand  branded  for  it  to  all  posterities. 

That  kings  would  not  desire  to  increase  their  account  at 
the  day  of  judgment;  wherein,  besides  the  errors  of  their 
civil  administration,  they  will  stand  chargeable  with  all  the 
miscarriages  in  the  church,  occasioned  by  those  bishops  and 
clergy  whom  they  advance :  the  cure  of  souls  will  be  re- 
quired at  their  hands,  since  they  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves ;  and  likewise  the  sacrilege  of  taking  it,  when  it  was 
not  committed  to  them  by  God. 

They  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  discharge  of  that 
commission  given  to  Timothy  to  make  choice  of  "  faithful 
men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also,"  2  Tim.  ii.  2 ; 
and  to  Titus,  to  "  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting 
(in  the  church),  and  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city,"  Tit.  i. 
5.  They  now  appoint  the  bishops  for  every  city.  And  to 
them  now  belongs  that  severe  charge  of  St.  Paul  to  Timo- 
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thy,  "  I  charge  thee  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  elect  angels,  that  thou  observe  these  things  without 
preferring  one  before  another,  doing  nothing  by  partiality. 
Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  neither  be  partaker  of  other 
men's  sins."  But  now  kings  command  hands  to  be  laid  upon 
whom  they  think  fit;  and  so  have  made  themselves  par- 
takers of  their  sins. 

Then  it  was  observed,  that  kings  not  only  do  the  office, 
but  exact  the  tribute  due  to  the  chief  pastor :  they  take 
those  first-fruits  and  tenths  from  the  clergy  which  they 
paid  to  the  pope,  under  the  notion  of  universal  pastor ;  as 
the  Levites  paid  the  tenth  of  their  tenth  to  the  high  priest 
under  the  law. 

Thus  making  themselves  the  high  priests  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  each  in  their  dominions :  and  if  they  who  profess 
themselves  to  be  the  subjects  and  servants  of  Christ  do  thus 
usurp  upon  him,  should  they  not  reflect  when  he  permits 
their  subjects  or  others  to  usurp  upon  them  ?  And  how  can 
they  expect  that  Christ  would  restore  and  protect  them, 
while  they  refuse  to  restore  to  him  ?  If  they  will  still  pre- 
fer human  politics,  or  not  judge  this  to  be  the  truest  policy, 
to  make  God  their  friend,  it  is  but  just  in  him  to  infatuate 
their  councils  and  disappoint  their  designs ;  for  he  will  in 
the  end  prove  stronger  than  men,  and  his  folly  exceed  their 
wisdom. 

He  has  promised  a  most  glorious  revolution  and  deliver- 
ance of  his  church,  and  setting  her  on  high  above  all  her 
enemies ;  who  shall  bow  down  to  her  with  their  faces  to  the 
earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust  of  her  feet.  The  holy  scriptures 
are  full  of  it.  And  glorious  things  are  spoken  of  this  city 
of  God  by  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  all  the  prophets  who 
have  been  since  the  world  began ;  by  Christ  also  and  his 
apostles :  and  it  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  fail  than 
one  iota  of  it  not  to  be  fulfilled. 
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But  when  God's  time  will  be  for  these  things,  or  whom 
he  will  bless  as  his  instruments  in  it,  are  secrets  of  Provi- 
dence which  we  know  not. 

As  for  the  particular  proposals  before  made,  the  company 
passed  no  judgment  upon  them ;  and  he  that  offered  them 
said,  he  did  not  take  upon  him  so  much  as  even  proposals 
in  this  case,  he  thought  himself  not  so  qualified.  He  rather 
called  what  he  suggested  a  prospect  of  such  a  glorious 
reformation  as  he  wished :  but  for  the  particulars,  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attempted,  he  did  submit 
them  to  his  superiors,  and  asked  pardon  from  the  company 
if  he  had  exceeded  in  any  thing;  who  took  time  to  the 
next  opportunity  to  consider  of  it ;  and  so  we  parted  ;  after 
he  had  said  this  one  word, 

Concors  Romanae  et  reformatae  ecclesise  fides, 
Neutrius  opinio,  mihi  religio  est. 


AN    APPENDIX 


PAPERS    REFERRED    TO    IN    THE    FOREGOING 
DISCOURSE. 


The  declaration  of  the  Gal- 
lic an  clergy  concerning  the 
ecclesiastical  power  in  the 
year  1682. 

WHEREAS  many  do  endeavour 
to  overthrow  the  decrees  and 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church, 
which  have  been  maintained 
with  so  great  care  by  our  an- 
cestors, and  are  founded  upon 
the  authority  of  the  holy 
canons,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
fathers  :  and  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  not  want- 
ing those  who,  under  pretence 
of  this,  are  not  afraid  to  lessen 
the  primacy  of  St.  Peter,  and 
his  successors  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  instituted  by  Christ, 
and  the  obedience  which  is  due 
to  them  from  all  Christians, 
and  the  majesty  of  the  apostoli- 
cal see,  which  is  venerable  to 
all  nations,  in  which  the  faith 
is  preached,  and  the  unity  of 
the  church  preserved :  and 
whereas  the  heretics  likewise 


NUMBER  I. 

Cleri  Gallicani  de  ecclesiastica 
potestate  declaralio,    A.    D. 


1682. 

ECCLESIJE  Gallicanae  decreta  et 
libertates  a  majoribus  nostris 
tanto  studio  propugnatas,  ea- 
rumque  fundamenta  sacris  ca- 
nonibus  et  patrum  traditione 
nixa,  multi  dimere  moliuntur  ; 
nee  desunt  qui  earum  obtentu 
primatum  B.  Petri,  ej usque 
successorum  Romanorum  pon- 
tificum  a  Christo  institutum, 
iisque  debitam  ab  omnibus 
Christianis  obedientiam,  sedis- 
que  apostolicae,  in  qua  fides 
praedicatur,  et  unitas  servatur 
ecclesiae,  reverendam  omnibus 
gentibus  majestatemimminuere 
non  vereantur  :  haeretici  quo- 
que  nihil  praetermittunt,  quo 
earn  potestatem,  qua  pax  eccle- 
siae continetur,  invidiosam  et 
gravem  regibus,  et  populis  os- 
tentent,  iisque  fraudibus  simpli- 
ces  animas  ab  ecclesiac  matris, 
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omit  nothing  whereby  they 
may  may  render  that  power  in 
which  the  peace  of  the  church 
is  contained  to  be  hateful  and 
grievous  to  king  and  people  ; 
and  by  these  deceits  do  seduce 
the  minds  of  the  simple  from 
the  communion  of  the  church, 
their  mother,  and  so  of  Christ : 
to  suppress  which  evils,  we,  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  as- 
sembled together,  by  the  king's 
command,  at  Paris,  together 
with  others  of  the  clergy  de- 
puted with  us,  after  diligent 
consideration  had,  have  thought 
fit  to  decree  and  establish  as 
follows. 

I.  THAT  God  gave  to  St. 
Peter  and  his  successors,  vi- 
cars of  Christ,  and  to  the 
church  herself,  the  power  of 
spiritual  things  pertaining  to 
eternal  life,  but  not  of  civil 
and  temporal  matters.  For 
the  Lord  said,  "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world."  And 
again,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  And  therefore  that 
of  the  apostle  must  stand : 
'*  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to 
the  higher  powers.  For  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God :  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God.  Whosoever  therefore 


Christique  adeo  communione 
dissocient,  quae  ut  incommoda 
propulsemus,  nos  archiepiscopi 
et  episcopi  Parisiis,  mandato 
regio,  congregati,  ecclesiam  Gal- 
licanam  repraesentantes,  una 
cum  ecclesiasticis  viris  nobis- 
cum  deputatis,  diligenti  tracta- 
tu  habito,  haec  sancienda  et  de- 
claranda  esse  duximus. 


I.  BEATO  Petro,  ejusque  sue- 
cessoribus  Christi  vicariis,  ipsi- 
que  ecclesiae,  rerum  spiritualium 
et  ad  aeternam  salutem  perti- 
nentium  non  autem  civilium  ac 
temporalium  a  Deo  traditam 
potestatem,  dicente  Domino, 
Regnum  meum  non  est  de  hoc 
mundo.  Et  iterum,  Reddite 
qu<z  sunt  Cce saris  Ctesari,  et 
quce  sunt  Dei  Deo.  Ac  proin- 
de  stare  apostolicum  illud : 
Omnis  anima  potestatibus  sub- 
limioribus  subdita  sit.  Non  est 
enim  potestas  nisi  a  Deo,  Quae 
autem  sunt,  a  Deo  ord'matce 
sunt.  Itaque  qui  potestati  re- 
sistit,  Dei  ordinationi  resistit. 
Reges  ergo  et  principes  in 
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" 


rcsisteth  the  power,  resisteth 
the  ordinance  of  God."  There- 
fore kings  and  princes  are  not 
subject,  in  temporals,  to  any 
ecclesiastical  power  by  the  or- 
dinance of  God,  neither  can 
they,  by  authority  of  the  keys 
of  the  church,  directly  or  in- 
directly, be  deposed,  or  their 
subjects  absolved  from  their 
faith  and  obedience,  and  oath 
of  allegiance  which  they  have 
taken  :  and  this  is  to  be  firmly 
retained,  as  necessary  to  the 
public  peace,  and  not  less  use- 
ful to  the  church  than  to  the 
state,  as  being  consonant  to 
the  word  of  God,  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  fathers,  and  prac- 
tice of  the  saints. 

IT.  But  that  the  full  power 
of  spiritual  things  is  so  in  the 
apostolical  see,  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  Peter,  the  vicars  of 
Christ,  that  the  decrees  of  the 
holy  and  oecumenical  council  of 
Constance,  concerning  the  au- 
thority of  general  councils, 
which  are  contained  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sessions,  ap- 
proved by  the  apostolical  see, 
and  confirmed  by  the  use  of 
the  popes  of  Rome  themselves, 
and  the  whole  church,  and 
kept  with  perpetual  veneration 
by  the  Gallican  church,  should 
ikewise  remain  of  force  and 


temporalibus  nulli  ecclesiasticae 
potestati  Dei  ordinatione  sub- 
jici,  neque  autoritate  clavium 
ecclesiae  directe  vel  indirecte 
deponi,  aut  illorum  subditos 
eximi  a  fide,  atque  obedientia, 
ac  praestito  fidelitatis  sacra- 
mento  solvi  posse :  eamque 
sententiam  publicae  tranquilli- 
tati  necessariam,  nee  minus  ec- 
clesiae quam  imperio  utilem, 
ut  verbo  Dei,  patrum  tradi- 
tioni,  et  sanctorum  exemplis 
consonam  omnino  retinendam. 


II.  Sic  autem  inesse  apo- 
stolicae  sedi,  ac  Petri  succes- 
soribus  Christi  vicariis  rerum 
spiritualium  plenam  potesta- 
tem,  ut  simul  valeant  atque 
immota  consistant  sanctse  ce- 
cumenicae  synodi  Constanti- 
ensis  a  sede  apostolica  com- 
probata,  ipsorumque  Roma- 
norum  pontificum,  ac  totius 
ecclesiae  usu  confirm ata,  at- 
que ab  ecclesia  Gallicana  per- 
petua  religione  custodita,  de- 
creta  de  autoritate  concilio- 
rum  generalium,  quse  sess.  4 
et  5,  continentur  :  nee  pro- 
bari  a  Gallicana  ecclesia,  qui 
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unshaken  :  nor  are  they  ap- 
proved by  the  Gallican  church, 
who  would  infringe  the  strength 
of  these  decrees,  as  if  they 
were  of  doubtful  authority,  or 
less  authentic ;  or  who  would 
wrest  the  words  of  the  council 
only  to  the  time  of  schism. 

III.  Hence  the  use  of  apo- 
stolical power  is  to  be  mode- 
rated by  the  canons,  framed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  conse- 
crated by  the  veneration  of  the 
whole  world  :  and  likewise  the 
rules,  customs,  and  institutions 
which  have  been  received   by 
the     kingdom     and     Gallican 
church  are  to  be  in  force,  and 
the  bounds   of  our   fathers  to 
remain     unshaken :    and   that 
this    is    for   the    eminence    of 
the    apostolical    see,    that   the 
statutes  and  usage  of  so  great 
a  see,   and  established  by  the 
consent  of  the  churches,  should 
obtain  their  proper  stability. 

IV.  The  pope  likewise  has 
the  chief  part  in  questions  con- 
cerning the  faith,  and  his  de- 
crees have   respect  to  all   and 
singular  churches  :  but  never- 
theless his  judgment  is  not  irre- 
formable,  except  the  consent  of 
the  church  go  along  with  it. 


eorum  decretorum,  quasi  du- 
biae  sint  autoritatis,  ac  minus 
approbata,  robur  infringant; 
aut  ad  solum  schismatis  tern- 
pus  concilii  dicta  detprqueant. 


III.  Hinc  apostolicae  po- 
testatis  usum  moderandum 
per  canones,  Spiritu  Dei  con- 
ditos  et  totius  mundi  re- 
verentia  consecrates  ;  valere 
etiam  regulas,  mores  et  insti- 
tuta  a  regno  et  ecclesia  Gal- 
licana  recepta,  patrumque 
terminos  manere  inconcus- 
sos ;  atque  id  pertinere  ad 
amplitudinem  apostolicas  se- 
dis,  ut  statuta  et  consuetu- 
dines  tantae  sedis,  et  eccle- 
siarum  consensione  firmatae 
propriam  stabilitatem  obti- 
neant. 


IV.  In  fidei  quoque  quae- 
stionibus  praecipuas  summi 
pontificis  esse  partes,  ej  usque 
decreta  ad  omnes  et  singulas 
ecclesias  pertinere ;  nee  ta- 
men  irreformabile  esse  judi- 
cium,  nisi  ecclesiae  consensus 
accesserit. 
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NUMBER   II. 

Inscription    in  the  parlour   of  the    hospital  of  Ledbury   hi    the 
county  of  Hereford,  which  is  mentioned  p.  69. 

Hugh  Foliot  was  elected  by  the  presbytery  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Hereford  in  October,  A.  D.  1219,  without  letters  from 
the  king,  written  to  the  prejudice  of  their  free  election,  (even  as  it 
is  testified  of  Robert  Foliot  to  have  been  chosen  before  him  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1173.)  He  lived  bishop  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  III,  Fredericus  II.  being  then  emperor,  and  Honorius  III. 
pope  when  he  was  elected,  and  Gregorius  IX.  when  he  died,  viz. 
July  26,  1234.  So  he  lived  bishop  fourteen  years,  eight  months, 
and  odd  days. 

Though  as  well  the  doctrine  as  the  government  of  the  church 
were  in  the  time  of  this  bishop  greatly  corrupted,  and  bishops  were 
called  capita  dioecesewn  suarum,  as  the  pope  would  be  called  caput 
universal/is  ecclesice  even  over  kings  and  emperors,  claiming  power 
to  excommunicate  and  depose  them  ;  yet  presbyteries  were  not 
(here  in  England  especially)  then  called  capitula,  nor  their  bishop 
and  they  divided  into  two  bodies  :  for  Gregorius  IX.  had  not  yet 
published  his  decretal  epistles,  wherein  these  two  titles  were  first 
established  :  1 .  De  Us,  qucejiunt  a  praelato  sine  consensu  capituli ; 
2.  De  Us  quaejiunt  a  majore  parte  capituli :  from  which  decretal 
the  presbyteries  began  generally  to  be  called  capitula,  and  the 
government  ecclesiastical  in  every  province  and  diocese  grew  to 
be  severed ;  the  bishop  as  the  head  doing  many  things  of  himself 
without  consent  of  the  chapter  and  capitulum  ;  the  little  head  or 
chapter  doing  many  things  by  a  greater  part  among  themselves 
without  the  bishop. 

In  the  time  of  this  bishop  the  court  of  Rome  was  charged  with 
much  avarice  and  oppression  ;  for  that  causes  were  there  delayed, 
and  could  not  be  ended  without  gifts  and  bribery.  To  take  away 
this  offence,  as  it  was  pretended,  Honorius  III.  sent  Gwalo,  and 
Gregorius  IX.  sent  Pandulphus,  the  legates,  into  England,  re- 
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quiring  of  every  cathedral  church  two  prebends,  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  their  pontifical  estate,  thereby  to  remove  the 
scandal  of  bribery  and  extortion,  said  there  to  be  then  used,  in 
delay  of  justice  ;  but  the  king,  with  the  general  consent  of  the 
clergy,  denied  those  requests  strictly  urged  by  both  these  popes 
in  their  several  times  :  whereupon  these  verses  were  made  ;  which 
howsoever  they  bewray  much  ignorance  and  decay  of  good  litera- 
ture in  that  time,  yet  do  they  sufficiently  declare  a  sound  judgment 
against  the  covetousness  of  both  the  popes,  which  was  indeed  the 
only  cause  that  moved  them  to  send  so  far,  and  make  such  un- 
reasonable and  ungodly  requests. 

Quod  virtus  reddit,  non  copia,  sufficientem, 
Et  non  paupertas,  sed  mentis  hiatus,  egentem. 

Which  may  be  Englished  thus  : 

It  is  not  store  sufficiency  that  brings, 
But  well  contentedness  with  present  things  ; 
It  is  not  slender  wealth  that  makes  one  poor, 
But  greediness,  and  still  desire  of  more. 

This  bishop  never  shewed  himself  to  favour  the  exactions  of 
these  popes  in  whose  time  he  lived  ;  neither  did  he  exact  any 
thing  of  the  church  wherein  he  was  bishop.  He  did  erect  this 
hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  impotent  people  dwelling 
chiefly  in  this  town  or  borough,  which  then  was  his  manor ;  he 
committed  the  oversight  and  care  of  the  same  to  the  trust  and 
charge  of  the  presbytery,  as  to  a  religious  and  judicious  senate, 
most  likely  to  preserve  so  godly  a  foundation  :  and  thereunto  the 
rather  to  incite  them,  he  endowed  them  with  an  annual  pension  of 
xb.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  this  hospital.  He  gave  also 
to  the  library  many  books,  the  names  whereof  do  not  remain  to  be 
seen. 

Last  of  all,  (that  we  may  see  how  Christian  and  true  devotion 
was  then  linked  with  human  and  fond  superstition,)  he  gave  many 
ornaments  to  the  church,  to  adorn  the  sacrificing  priesthood  withal, 
Innocentius  III,  next  predecessor  to  Honorius  III,  having  esta- 
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blished  transubstantiation,  in  the  Lateran  council,  not  long  be- 
fore ;  and  he  bequeathed  two  marks  yearly  to  the  presbyters' 
prebendaries  that  should  be  present  at  his  exequies,  the  7th 
day  of  the  ides  of  July,  yearly  to  be  celebrated  ;  and  to  the  choir 
half  a  mark,  then  also  to  be  given. 


THE  END. 
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